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ARTICLE I. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON CIVIL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


By Rev. Rosertr Bairp, D. D., New York. 


Ir is Christianity alone which can give the noblest freedom. 
In the language of its glorious Author, this wonderful truth was 
uttered : “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.” 

Christianity comes to man like an angel of mercy, bearing in 
her hands the double gift of pardon and holiness. She brings to 
him a full and complete atonement for his sins, and secures the 
renovation of his soul. It reveals a Savior who suffered and 
bled on the Cross for our transgressions, and a Holy Spirit to 
renew and purify our hearts. How wonderful, and yet how sim- 
ple! How simple, and yet how philosophical is the plan of sal- 
vation which the Gospel contains! What could be better adapted 
to the wants of humanity? What could better commend itself 
to enlightened reason, when revealed, although its discovery far 
surpasses all human intelligence? “Repentance toward ‘God, 
and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ,” are the terms upon 
which glvation becomes ours. But what a repentance! Not 
only does it imply a confession of sins, but a heartfelt hatred and 
a sincere renunciation of them, together with a restoration of our 
affections to the ever-blessed God. And what a faith! Not 
simply an intellectual assent to the truth of the Gospel, but such 
a belief of it as “‘ works by love, purifies the heart, and _over- 
comes the world.” 

Such is the religion of the Gospel,—presenting to our accept- 
ance a Divine Victim, on which our faith may lay her hand in 
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confidence and peace; and bringing to our help a Divine Spirit, 
who can regenerate our hearts, enlighten our understandings, 
and make our wills to coincide with the will of the infinitely 
wise, beneficent, and holy Ruler of the universe. What a reli- 

ion! How gloriously does it exhibit the character of the ever- 
Gaseed God, whom it sets forth as a just God, and yet a Savior ! 
And how admirably adapted to man, securing to him both the 
pardon of his sins, and the restitution of the image of God to his 
heart—saving him from hell, and fitting him for heaven! Well, 
indeed, does the Gospel deserve to be called a glorious Gospel. 
Compared with Christianity, how inadequate to the wants of man 
appear all other religions which the world has ever seen ; how 
vain and worthless even ! 

But let us contemplate the influence of this blessed religion 
upon the character of the individual man: and here we scarcely 
know at what point to begin, or where to end. 

1. The Gospel, when it is truly received into the heart, anni- 
hilates the guilt which binds the sinner to that eternal punish- 
ment due to his transgressions, and announces to him that there 
is “no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” It 
brings him into a state of favor with his Maker, and enables him 
to look with joy and confidence upon the face of his once offend- 
ed Savior and Judge ; it takes away the fear of hell, and fills the 
soul with the hope of heaven. O blessed liberation from the 
danger of being eternally lost! O blessed assurance of everlast- 
ing life | What but the Gospel can work such a transformation 
in the state and prospects of him who was before overwhelmed 
in condemnation ! 

2. The faith which saves, gives a blessed emancipation to “them 
who through fear of death were all their life-time subject to bond- 
age.”” The fear of death! Next to the dread of the wrath of God, 
itis the most widely-spread and overwhelming of all the fears 
which mankind ever experience. Who has not trembled at the 
thought of death? Who has not shrunk from its cold embrace? 
What heart has not quailed before the mysterious gloom which 
hangs around the dying bed? Who has not dreaded to enter into 
the unseen and eternal world, of whose position, inhabitants, 
modes of existence, sources of joy or pain, we have no know- 
ledge, and scarcely anything more than vague conceptidns ; for 
none, of all who have par it, have returned to tell us anything 
about it. Ah, there is enough here to make the stoutest 
heart to fear, and cause the firmest knees to tremble, and smite 
one against another. But blessed be God, the glorious Gospel 
of His Son can overcome even this. Yea, itcan not only over- 
come the dread of death, but it can make death itself the mes- 
senger, sent down by our Heavenly Father, to conduct the soul 
to the regions of everlasting blessedness. It can make those}who 
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once trembled at the very name of death to exult with exceeding . 
joy at its nearapproach. Is not this a disenthralment of the most 
glorious nature ? And what but the Gospel can effect this ? 

3. The Gospel delivers man from the greatest of all slavery— 
that of subjection to his passions. It teaches him to restore to 
their proper objects those affections which had become alienated 
from those objects, and restrain and regulate those which had 
transcended the limits which God in His laws, as well as in our 
nature, has assigned them. It can reclaim the violent, the 
covetous, the malicious, the sensual, the debauched, the drunken, 
—in a word, those who are degraded by the most debasing 
and inveterate vices—from the evil of their ways, and transform 
them into the image of God. For the love and practice of sin 
it can implant in their hearts the love and pursuit of whatsoever 
is pure, whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is of good report. 
What renovations has it not made in its blessed career in our 
world of sin and wretchedness? What miracles has it not 
wrought ?—miraeles which attest, and establish beyond refuta- 
tion, its claims to a celestial origin. 

4, The Gospel delivers man from the bondage of many de- 
grading and vulgar superstitions. It reveals to him enough of 
the invisible world to make him know that he can never be 
alone. But it teaches him that, with a mind solemnly and affec- 
tionately pervaded by a belief and a sense of the unseen presence 
of his Shistealy’ Father, he should have no other fear. Chris- 
tianity teaches him that not a hair of his head can fall to the 
ground without the permission of that Great Being who walks by 
his side from the cradle to the grave. Why then should he fear 
any of those subordinate beings, whatever they may be, who are 
but His servants? What can harm him, if the Infinite God be 
ever with him, to protect and to save him? 

5. And lastly, Christianity emancipates from the thraldom of 
debasing and miserable ignorance. It spreads before man the 
volumes of God’s works, God’s providence, and God’s grace, 
and invites, solicits, encourages, and even commands him to read 
and study them. The Gospel is the friend of knowledge and of 
science. For there is no true tye or science, which is 
not of God, and which does not lead to God, when pursued by a 
mind renewed by God’s Spirit. That ignorance is favorable to 
piety,—or in other words, ‘‘ the mother of devotion,” as it is im- 
piously expressed—is a dogma worthy of a Church whose origin 
is to be found in the dark ages, and not of one which is the habi- 
tation of that God “ who is light, and in whom there is no dark- 
ness at all.” 

And what fields are spread out for our contemplation, in which 
Christianity invites us to gather both rich and abundant sheaves 
of haswlelies ! The glorious heavens above us, the air we 
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_ breathe, the earth on which we tread, the seas,—what subjects 
for study, for research, for joyful discovery, do they not furnish ! 
The shining orbs which adorn the sky, the atmosphere and the 
innumerable creatures which inhabit it, the rocks, the forests, the 
flowers, the waters,—all pre the wisdom, and power, and 
skill, and goodness of God; and the study of them tends to make 
us better acquainted with those glorious attributes. 

In history, Christianity teaches us to see God in every event, 
and enables us to comprehend what, without its aid, would be a 
concatenation of the veriest enigmas. Howrich a field is here 
for study ; not merely in the political changes which have taken 
place in our world since the creation of man, but still more in 
the origin and propagation of religious and moral opinions, and 
their influence upon the human race! It is only in the Bible 
that we find the true key which enables us to explain what is 
mysterious in the history of mankind, and reconcile the events of 
this world with the existence and providence of an infinitely 
wise and benevolent God. 

But if the book of Nature and the book of Providence be glori- 
ous to read and to study, how much more the book of grace, or 
that volume of Inspiration which reveals to us the character and 
attributes of God, our relations to Him, His laws, and that won- 
derful plan of salvation which heaven has devised for our 
recovery from the abyss of sin and misery into which we have 
plunged ourselves! Independently of the great message of 
mercy which it contains, how vast is the amount of invaluable 
history which it embraces! How replete with the best maxims 
for the conduct of life! How it abounds in striking apophthegms ; 
in wisest aphorisms! And how it clothes its statements and re- 
lations in all the beauties of simple narrative, of appropriate 
simile, of admirable metaphor, of charming allegory! Never has 
the world seen a book which can be compared with it. The 
single book of Job contains more striking tropes, metaphors, 
similes, etc., than all the poems of Greece and Rome saiines 
Nor does the celebrated eulogy of the Bible by Sir William Jones, 
in the slightest degree approximate to hyperbole. 

Look at the state of individual mind in countries where the 
Scriptures are most sa” possessed, and most carefully read 
—as in Scotland and New England—and you will see how Chris- 
tianity delivers from the double bondage of ignorance and vice. 
“The entrance of thy words giveth light, it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.” 

Let us now contemplate the influence of the Gospel upon 
society at large, or communities, and the blessed freedom which 
it there diffuses. Here Christianity has confessedly won many 
of its noblest laurels. We can, however, allude to but a few 
points. 
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1. The religion of Jesus Christ, wherever it goes, defines and 
establishes parental authority ; and whilst it places this primal 
bond of human society on its proper basis, and surrounds it with 
all appropriate sanctions, wholly deprives it of that despotism 
which it assumes in countries ahite the light of the Gospel ts 
unknown—a despotism which has in many parts of the Pagan 
world the power of life and death, and in all of them amounts 
to a severity and a hardness of treatment which may justly be 
termed cruel, and (were it not that sin has changed everything), 
even unnatural. It igone of the brightest glories of Christianity, 
and one of the most éivineink proofs of its heavenly origin, that it 
“turns the hearts of the fathers unto the children, and the hearts 
of the children unto their fathers.” 

2. And woman—what does not Christianity accomplish for her ? 
From being only the slave of man, and the mother of his chil- 
dren, it transforms her into his dearest and most faithful friend, 
the sharer of his joys as well as his sorrows, his companion, his 
equal, his wisest counsellor, the promoter of his purest happiness 
in times of prosperity, and the source of his greatest solace in 
those of adversity. What is woman in Pagan and Mohammedan 
countries? In some she is scarcely more than a brute, a beast of 
burden, a menial servant, or at best a thing of merest convenience, 
and hardly considered to be the possessor of an immortal soul. 
Oh, what a contrast is woman as a daughter, a sister, a wife, a 
mother, in lands where the Gospel has shed its hallowed influence 
over all the relations of society and of life! What a contrast 
between a Christian family, with an affectionate and devoted pair 
at its head, surrounded by a band of dutiful and beloved children, 
the abode of peace and intelligence, purity and love, and those 
which unevangelized countries everywhere present to our view, 

with their polygamy, their incessant quarrels of wives with wives, 
and children with children, and of husband and father with all! 

3. And how blessed is the influence of the Gospel on all the 
other relations of life! And how could it be otherwise, since 
Christianity teaches us to look upon all the members of the hu- 
man race as our brethren, and requires us to consider every indi- 
vidual of that race, to whom we can do any good thing, as our 
neighbor? It tells us that every human being, whether rich 
or poor, high or low, learned or ignorant, bond or free, civilized 
or uncivilized, is descended from the same original pair with 
ourselves; is a child of the same Heavenly Father; and is 
equally an object of His paternal care. It teaches us that we 
must not despise any of the human family; no, not even any of the 
“little ones,” for they are the children of our Heavenly Father, 
and wards, if we may so speak, of those unseen celestial messen- 
gers, who, whilst they perform an humble ministry on earth, in 
their behalf, enjoy the privilege of beholding His face in heaven. 
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The devout and conscientious Jews, it is said, will not tread on 
a piece of paper on which anything is written, lest the name of 

may be there! It is a beautiful superstition, if such it may 
be called. So Christianity permits us not to treat with contempt, 
or to tread under our feet a fellow-man, however degraded he 
may be, for he has the image of God in hissoul. It may be that 
that image is sadly defaced ; it wr 9 be, even, that it is almost 
effaced ; but still it is the image of God! 

It was a beautiful, though somewhat quaint remark, of a dis- 
tinguished English writer of the 17th tury, that ‘all men 
should be either loved or pitied; for Go@ had made no man to 
be despised.”? Whenever the Gospel gains possession of their 
hearts, it leads men to be “ kindly affectioned one toward an- 
other,”; to sympathize with each other, “to bear one another’s 
burthens.”” It teaches them, in questions of honor, “ to prefer 
one another ;”’ it causes them to put away wrath, and strife, and 
all those evil passions which make men treat unjustly, or un- 
kindly, their fellow-men. In other words, it supplants those 
passions with that blessed charity which “ suffereth long, is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity (but rejoiceth 
in the truth), beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.”’ It is this which fills not only fami- 
lies, but neighborhoods with peace and good will, and makes so- 
ciety the source of the highest earthly happiness; and the want 
of this heavenly principle will create a hell anywhere. 

4. 'The blessed Gospel deprives slavery, wherever it exists, of 
half its curse, by teaching both master and slave to love one an- 
other, and faithfully to discharge their reciprocal duties, know- 
ing that both have a “‘ Master who is in heaven.” This it does 
whilst it prepares both master and slave for the dissolution of 
that relation, which, it will one day inevitably effect. For 
the single command of the Savior, ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so unto them,” must eventually 
lead to the overthrow of slavery in all lands where the Gospel 
gains that ascendency which it is destined to attain. 

On what side soever, therefore, we regard the influence of the 
Gospel upon men in the various relation’ of associated life, we 
find that it is eminently happy, and brings about the overthrow 
of that dreadful bondage which sin has so banefully diffused 
through al]! the ranks and positions of humanity. 

Let us again consider the influence of Christianity on nations, 
and the way in which it operates to secure to nated the en- 
joyment of those rights with which God has endowed them, and 
of which they may not, without cause, be deprived. 

That a religion which enjoins upon both rulers and subjects 
their appropriate and correlative duties; which teaches the doc- 
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trine that God “ has made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,”? and, therefore, that all men 
are brethren; that forbids all violence and oppression in the 
most emphatic Janguage, should exert a salutary influence upon 
all classes—elevating and protecting the down-trodden masses, 
and restraining the arrogance of the great—is what might be ex- 
pected. Accordingly we learn from history that, long before 
Christianity had produced any change in the character of the 
Emperors and other great functionaries at Rome, it often mitiga- 
ted and subdued proconsular and pretorian pride and insolence 
in the distant provinces. And, in its onward and wide-spreading 
progress, it gradually brought about,—if not everywhere and in 
a uniform manner, at least in many parts of the Roman empire, 
and to a very considerable extent—most important ameliorations 
in the condition of the poor and oppressed. As it gained more 
foothold, it acquired more c@urage, and by the mouth of its faith- 
ful ministers, it often remonstrated, and successfully, with 
tyrants, great and small, on the injustice of their conduct. Many 
instances of this happened long before it ascended the throne of 
the Cesars, in the reign of Constantine. 

And when the Roman empire was overthrown by the incur- 
sions of the powerful but barbarous heathen hordes from the 
North and East of Europe (aided by the co-operation of the op- 
pressed in Asia and Africa), and Christianity was compelled to 
achieve another conquest on the same ground—not, indeed, of 
one consolidated and powerful state, but of its scattered fragments 
in the shave of provinces overrun by different tribes speaking 
different tongues—this boldness on the part of Christian priests 
and teachers was, perhaps, much more frequent, remarkable, and, 
we may add, effectual than in its earlier invasion of that empire 
itself. History makes mention of some notable instances of this, 
one only of which can we cite on this occasion. It was that of 
the visit of Leo I. to Attila, on the banks of the Po, whereby 
that bloody conqueror was diverted from his cruel intention of 
burning Rome, then the capital of Christendom, as it had been 
of the Roman empire. 

And although before the discovery of the art of printing, and 
especially before the glorious Reformation, the Holy Scriptures 
were in the possession of but a very small portion of those who 
professed the Christian name,—of clerks, of the learned and 
privileged few, and even of most of them only in fragments— 
yet it is quite probable that the very limited and partial knowledge 
of the Bible which then existed had some influence in giving rise 
to the earliest attempts among the nations that planted them- 
selves upon the ruins of Rome, to form something like written 
compacts, defining the powers of the rulers, and the duties of 
the ruled. 
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. 

But when the Reformation broke upon Europe, a new era 
commenced. For the first time mankind received the Bible, the 
whole Bible, in their respective languages, and began to peruse 
that blessed volume, of which they had hitherto scarcely been 
able to get a glimpse. Then it was that not only the benevolent, 
sublime, and heart-touching precepts of the Savior and His Apos- 
tles began to be read with joy and astonishment, but also the 
wonderful laws and institutions which God Himself had given to 
man, began to be studied. And well might men be delighted 
and instructed by the study of the Hebrew commonwealth ; for, 
take it as a whole, it was infinitely superior to the institutions 
of Minos, of Numa, of Lycurgus, and of Solon. In fact, their 
institutions were but a dim reflection of it, and whatever of good 
they contained can be shown to have been derived from those of 
Moses. Older by a thousand yearg, than those of Solon, their 
superiority to his is as marked as is their antiquity. In the 
Jewish commonwealth, the world saw the first perfect model of 
a constitutional government. It was a republic, in which there 
was a most remarkable distribution of power, and the most 
admirable provision of checks and balances—in the influence 
of the priesthood and in the authority of the sanhedrim and of 
the judges—to restrain within proper and well-defined limits 
the action of the chief ruler, whether elected by the people, or 
chosen by God Himself to meet some extraordinary emergency. 

We are not disposed to deny that the study of the Grecian 
and Roman political institutions—in other words, recurrence to 
the streams as well as to the fountains from which those streams 
flowed—has concurred to inspire the minds of those who have 
loved freedom in modern times with the idea of a constitutional 
form of government. For such a fact can detract nothing from 
the exalted position, but rather establish it, of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. One thing is most certain—there was very little 
constitutional liberty in the world when the Reformation of the 
16th century dawned upon Europe, and gave to the people the 
sacred Scriptures—that blessed volume, which, if it may in the 
highest and best sense be called God’s Book, is in another and 
most important acceptation, the People’s Book, for it is the book 
which their Heavenly Father caused to be written for them, and 
which He intended should be theirs. Of this, the volume itself 
is the best evidence. 

At the epoch to which we have just referred—the Reformation 
—with the exception of England, Sweden, the republics of 
Switzerland and Italy, together with the free cities of Germany, 
there was not a constitutional government in the world. And 
we need not tell those well acquainted with the history of the 
time of which we speak, that the constitutions of both England 
and Sweden were in an embryo state, and hardly worthy of the 
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name. They did, indeed, form something of a bulwark against 
the encroachments of the paramount prince; but they gave to 
the people but little influence in the government, and secured to 
them but few of their great political rights. Whilst, as to the re- 
publics of Italy and Switzerland, and the free cities of Germany, 
they were aristocracies, some of them mere oligarchies, in which 
the masses of the people had no sort of influence, and for whose 
welfare and elevation there seemed to be neither thought nor 
care. And, in fact, the republics of Greece and Rome were little 
more than aristocracies. The masses were little better than slaves. 
In those celebrated polities the poor man might be justly said to 
be servant of the rich. In fact, the “ profane vulgar,” asthe 
people were contemptuously called, were considered proper 
objects of hatred, and little better than “‘ accursed.” 

Such was the position of things when the pure Gospel was 
brought back to the world by Luther and the other reformers of 
glorious memory. But with its return commenced a new era in 
the history of mankind. Let us see how this happened. 

To do this with effect we must go back to the consideration 
of the condition in which the Gospel, or that pure Christianity 
which the Reformers restored to the world, finds mankind, and 
of what it does for them. 

Let us not forget, then, that the Gospel finds men—all men— 
in a state of sin and wretchedness. As to the condition of the 
masses where the Gospel] has not diffused extensively its saluta- 
ry influences, it is emphatically one of sin, ignorance, and misery. 
Now let us take an individual case, in order that we may have a 
clear conception of the transforming and elevating nature of true 
Christianity. Let us select a man out of the masses—the igno- 
rant, depraved, and down-trodden masses, in any country where 
the Gospel is not known. Let us suppose, what, however, is 
almost universal in such circumstances, that the individual whose 
case we would contemplate, possesses a mind enshrouded in ig- 
norance, a heart selfish, degraded, under the dominion of gross 
and sensual passions, alienated from God, and a stranger to all 
ennobling and elevating views of virtue, and of that happiness 
which is worthy of an immortal being. Such a man is only fit, 
in that state of mind and of heart, to be a slave. He is incapable 
of anything like those sentiments of self-respect, of honor, of du- 
ty to himself and his race, which alone can lead to the needed 
efforts to secure emancipation from the bondage in which he 
lives, and the attainment of that position in society, which be- 
longs, of right, to humanity. + Let us go further, wad suppose him 
to be the prey of some debasing vice, either secretly or openly 
practised. Let us even suppose him, to make the case as 


strong as possible, to have become so vile that he is despised and 
rejected even by those of the same degraded caste to which he 
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belongs. He may have become a poor, miserable, and helpless 
drunkard. He may have committed crimes for which he has 
received the contempt and execration of his fellow men. What, 
let me ask, could philosophy do for such a man? I will tell 

ou :— 
When on a visit to one of the most distinguished universities 
in Europe, some five years ago, I occasionally attended the lec- 
tures of a celebrated Professor of Moral Philosophy, who is well 
known from one end of this country to the other by his light and 
popular writings. He is a man of the most brilliant imagina- 
tion, of vast stores of knowledge, and of an admirable command of 
language. Withal, he has a person of most commanding appear- 
ance, a face of the finest mould, a forehead, an eye, such as a 
Vandyke might covet as a model for his pencil. As he stood 
before his class, his black gown hung carelessly from his noble 
shoulders, on which rested the long tresses of his auburn hair. 

In the course of his lectures he was naturally led to treat of 
virtue, upon which he expatiated, very much as we may suppose 
that Plato would have done in te ie circumstances. In the 
next lecture, which was an appropriate sequel, he discoursed 
on the resources of virtue ; and first he developed the considera- 
tions which it furnishes to save men from falling into sin ; or 
rather into vice, or the commission of wrong; for the learned 
Professor seemed to shrink from using the word sin. These 
topics he handled with consummate skill. After having dwelt 
with great eloquence upon the motives and arguments which phi- 
losophy may use to persuade men to pursue a virtuous life, he 
next took up those which she may employ to dissuade from a life 
of vicious indulgence. Among other things he depicted the 
poor sinner, hurried on by temptation to the commission of crime, 
as advancing rapidly to the verge of a vast precipice, at whose 
distant base lies a boundless, fathomless abyss, over which rest 
clouds of thickest darkness and impenetrable gloom. Above this 
awful gulf he represented death, hovering in mid-air with a jave- 
lin in his hand, and just ready to pierce the poor creature to the 
heart. The image was as appropriate as it was appalling. 

At length, the eloquent Professor came to the question : 
‘¢ But suppose that temptation should prove too powerful, and all 
these considerations become insufficient to keep the man from 
falling into sin—into crime it may be, disgraceful crime—what 
is the wretched evil-doer to do? What can be done for his re- 
covery ?”’ Qh, thought I, when the Professor had reached that 
point, this is the question of questions! We shall now see what 
philosophy can do for a man in so deplorable a condition ; and sure 
enough the Professor essayed to enter upon the task of suggesting 
those considerations which philosophy can make : Such asthe “im- 
portance of not abandoning all hope; that bad as the case may be, 
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the fallen one may with suitable efforts rise again, at least to a 
partial recovery of the good opinion of the world. It is true 
that reputation, property, happiness, may all be lost; but still 
there is room for hope that amendment of life, and a long series 
of years virtuously spent, will do much towards re-instating him 
in the esteem of society.” But alas! how insufficient are all 
such considerations to meet the exigencies of the case! How 
little success, humanly speaking, is likely to attend such means 
of alleviating misfortune! And how vain and little worth ap- 
peared all that philosophy can do in comparison with the blessed 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. I could not but say within myself, 
whilst listening to all this splendid declamation, that one simple 
sermon, from a man however illiterate, who knows the Gospel 
by having experienced its power in his own soul, is worth a 
whole Alexandrian library of such lectures. The simple parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which is related in twenty-two verses of one 
‘of the Gospels, is infinitely better fitted to meet the case de- 
scribed. Let us consider this point for a moment. 

The poor sinner has ruined himself, and feels that he is un- 
done! He has pursued the course of vice and sin to such a 
length that property, reputation, friends, and hope are gone. It 
may even be, though blessed be God that does not often happen, 
that long-lingering affection for him has abandoned its last earthly 
abode—a mother’s bosom! In this state the Gospel comes to 
him ; perhaps it finds him in the gloomy walls of adungeon! And 
it tells him that, deplorable as is his condition, there is yet hope 
for him ; for there is one Being whose heart yearns over him, 
yea, even bleeds for him! And that Being is He whose favor 
is of greater importance than all the universe beside. It tells 
him that the infinite God, his Heavenly Father, still pities him, 
and invites him to return unto Him from whom he has all his 
life long been wandering. It informs him that he has the proof 
of this in the fact that he still lives, and is therefore a ‘‘ prisoner 
of hope.” It tells him that “ God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.”” It exhorts him at once to 
arise and go to his Heavenly Father, fall down at his feet, con- 
fess his many and aggravated sins, and ask for the pardon of 
them all for the sake of the “ Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

This is the way in which the Gospel meets the poor lost sin- 
ner, In the striking language of one of the prophets, bis case is 
represented under the figure of one who is exposed in all her 
disgusting wretchedness and helplessness in the open field, where 
the infinitely merciful Jehovah passes by and has compassion 
upon her, and says, “Live!” O blessed news this, for the 
wretched and hitherto hopeless man! He listens; he wonders 
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whether this can be true. At length, through grace, he believes ; 
he rises up and returns to his Heavenly Father; is received, is 
pardoned, is enfolded in the arms of heavenly love and mercy! 
O what a transition! He is renewed in his soul by the Holy Spirit. 
He becomes a new creature! How wonderful the change, both 
in his character and in the relations which he sustains to his 
Maker! He now has the heart, if I may so speak, to try to live 
a new life. He has now the courage to hope that, if God has 
forgiven him, he may, by a life of well-doing, re-instate himself 
in the good opinion of society, if he has lost it. He ven- 
tures to hope that, if God has forgiven him, his fellow-men 
may also be induced to forgive him. 

But, if any should not be willing to forgive him, he has that 
within him, through God’s grace, which can enable him to sus- 
tain their contempt and their hatred. And he will bear these 
things as long as they are endurable. He will bear even oppres-— 
sion, and perhaps for a long time, without a murmur. Yet there 
is a point beyond which endurance of wrong is impossible, even 
for a Christian man; for “ oppression,” long continued, will, we 
are told on the best authority, “make even a wise man mad.” 

In such circumstances, what is more natural than for one who 
has found the favor of God, to question the right of a fellow-man, 
be he who he may, to put his foot upon his neck. He cannot be 
persuaded to believe that God has given authority to any one, be 
he prince or common man, to tyrannize over him. 

And this will be more readily his conviction if such tyranny 
interfere with the rights of his conscience, and prevent or hinder 
the discharge of his religious duties. For here a chord is touch- 
ed which vibrates to his inmost soul. He might bear the loss of 
his goods, the loss of his political and civil rights, the loss of re- 
putation. But he cannot long bear, in silence, the deprivation 
of his religious rights and privileges,—of the liberty to worship 
and serve God according to God’s Word and his own conscience. 
Oh, no! * This is too great a sacrifice for him to make, because it 
interferes with his duty to his God. 

And when he thinks not only of his own eternal interests, but 
also of those of his children, which may not only be put in 
jeopardy by such tyranny, but even ruined, not all earth, not all 
hell, will be likely to make him acquiesce in it; for it concerns 
not this world only, but eternity; not, the body only, which 
must ‘in a short time perish, but the soul, which can never die. 

Let us suppose that such a man is not alone; that others, per- 
haps many others, in the same village, city, neighborhood, dis- 
trict, country, have undergone the same blessed translation from 
the kingdom of darkness and of Satan, into the kingdom of light 
and of Christ. It may be that they had not sunk down into a 
state so degraded and abandoned as that which we have just de- 
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scribed. This matters not, so far as the object which we have in 
view is concerned. They all have been sinners, and in their 
own opinion, as well as in reality, great sinners. But they have 
become new men, have new hopes, are influenced by new and 
heavenly motives. Will it be possible for such men to suffer op- 
pression long from their fellow-men, and not resist it, especially 
if that oppression interferes with the rights of conscience, and 
prevents the enjoyment of the means of grace? They may, in- 
deed, as we have said, endure with patience much loss of their 
goods, and even of their civil and political rights ; but if it “‘ con- 
cern their God,” and their duties to Him, they will not long hesi- 
tate tu disobey the command even of a king, and suffer martyr- 
dom rather than submit to such grievous wrong. ‘They will not 
only refuse to obey, but they will take measures for self-protec- 
tion, and for the maintenance of their rights; and they will have 
justice on their side in doing both. 

And just here has begun almost every noble and successful re- 
sistance to tyranny which has illustrated the annals of Christen- 
dom since the dawn of the Reformation. ‘That blessed move- 
ment of necessity became a double one, almost from the first ; 
for it encountered a double despotism,—that of the Prince, and 
that of the Priest. Little, indeed, did Luther anticipate this at 
the outset of his noble mission ; for he did not see the length to 
which his principles would carry those who adopted them. 
Very far was he from comprehending at first, or indeed at any 
time, the full effect which the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
reception in the heart of the glorious doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, would have upon the masses, and the length to whic 
pressure from without would compel them to go. But it was 
soon found by those who embraced the Reformed Faith, that it 
was in vain to hope to overthrow the spiritual despotism and 
darkness beneath which mankind had for ages groaned, so long 
as the political tyranny continued to uphold it. To this it was 
owing that the Reformation soon became a political, as well as a 
religious movement—not of choice, but by the compulsion of its 
enemies. 

Let us now seek for the illustration and confirmation of these 
positions in the facts of history. 

We have spoken of the Reformation as giving an impulse to 
the struggle for liberty, and for pease guarantees in behalf of 
human rights,—especially the rights of conscience, and religious 
worship; and in so doing, we have spoken in accordance with 
truth. But, in fact, the partial resuscitation of evangelical 
faith had, in previous ages, been attended with similar, though 
partial, developments. Of this we have a notable instance in 
the case of the Waldenses. From the 11th to the 14th century, 
that martyr-race endured a harassing, and even, at times, a se- 
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vere persecution. To this they opposed a patient continuance 
in well-doing, and bore in meekness the spoiling of their goods, 
cruel indignities, and lingering imprisonments. Bloody persecu- 
tion next followed. They then took up arms in defence of their 
rights and their lives, and through a period of three centuries and 
more, sustained thirty-four distinct wars with their enemies, and 
successfully maintained their religious liberties and rights, al- 
though in doing so they were oftener than once reduced almost 
to extirpation in their mountain abodes. The Proclamations, 
Addresses, and Treaties, which the Dukes of Savoy, the authors 
of these wars, were compelled to make in their behalf, were in 
some sense guarantees of their religious liberties and civil immu- 
nities, as they were enduring proofs, notwithstanding the faith- 
less manner in which they were observed, of the reality and the 
vigor of the resistance which occasioned them. 

In the history of the Hussites of the 15th century, we have 
another remarkable monument of the energy, courage, and per- 
severance which an evangelical faith can create and sustain, and 
whose fruits were long perpetuated in the heroic defence, on the 
part of Ziska and the Taborites, of their mountain-homes, as well 
as of their scriptural Religion, amidst the fastnesses which the 
God of nature and of grace had planted in Bohemia. 

Even the early Capitulations of Charlemagne and his success- 
ors, as well as the Capitularies of the German Princes and Empe- 
rors of later days, were so many pacts in which defences for 


religious, as well as civil rights were sought; and though very 
imperfect, they were unquestionably the best bulwarks which 
could in those times be erected. 

But it was, as we have remarked, the ag Reformation of the 


16th century that gave that grand impulse in behalf of popular 
liberty and constitutional government which the world has so 
extensively felt, and which has even yet expended but a smal] 
portion of its energies. Ten years did not elapse after Luther 
began to preach the doctrine of Justification by Faith, before its 
effects were widely felt throughout Germany, in inciting men to 
resist oppression. Inthe unfortunate “ war of the Peasants,” in 
the year 1525, we can see clearly that this principle had some 
share. The masses of laboring people had long groaned beneath 
the heavy burthens which their “ Seigneurs” and “ Princes” 
imposed upon them. Discontent had often manifested itself at 
various points, and even blood had flowed. Still, no general 
uprising of the people took place, till the principles of the Reform- 
ation had gained considerable diffusion in that country, and society 
at large had been agitated to its centre by open discussions and 
controversies, which had a tendency to unhinge and subvert men’s 
minds, not only in regard to the Papal religion, but in some sense 
also to the just claims of the “ powers that be.” It is true that 
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the men who excited the peasants of Germany to resist by force, 
were most of them either ambitious demagogues or miserable 
fanatics. Yet among their followers, especially at the outset, 
there were not a few who were actuated by good motives, and 
hoped for the overthrow of the grinding despotism under which 
they had so long lived and suffered. Many of the demands which 
the revolters addressed to their princes were reasonable, and such 
as the Bible sanctions. And although Luther had good reason 
for denouncing the movement, because of the wretched spirit in 
which it was conducted, it is certain that in his manner of doing so, 
he makes it evident that he neither comprehended the full extent 
to which the glorious doctrines he was laboring to propagate 
would lead men, in seeking redress of evils and the protection of 
their rights, nor the just limits of obedience to unrighteous govern- 
ments. Everything connected with this whole movement was 
unfortunate, and it ended in utter disaster. Yet it is certainly 
true that it gives us some faint and imperfect intimations of what 
an evangelical faith will lead men to do in opposing and over- 
throwing oppression when it transcends the boundaries of a proper 
endurance. But let us turn to efforts less abortive and more 
cheering ; to efforts whose fruits endure to this day, and will 
endure to the end of time. 

Of these, Holland is amemorable instance. Overcome in arms, 
—to which oppression and persecution had driven them,—those 
who had embraced the reformed doctrine in Flanders, were com- 
pelled to take refuge in the Low Countries, as Holland was then 
called. There they maintained a contest with Spain that is with- 
out a parallel, for its sacrifices, in the history of the world, during 
a period of almost an entire century. And although very many 
of the nobles and other great men who espoused the cause of 
Reformation in this struggle, were unquestionably actuated by a 
desire to obtain deliverance from a higher despotism which weigh- 
ed heavily upon them, and some of them, perhaps, even by less 
worthy considerations; yet it is certain that Protestantism was 
the primitive occasion of the movement, and with many, not only 
among the ministers, but among the people of every rank, the 
chief source of its strength, and the true cause of its triumph. 
And what was the issue of this protracted and dreadful struggle ? 
It was the establishment of a Commonwealth in which there was, 
for a long time, more religious and political liberty than in any 
other country in the world. Nor did the Dutch acquire liberty 
for themselves alone. Their ep was an asylum for their 
persecuted Protestant brethren of all lands. And thither fled 


those from France, from Bohemia, from the Palatinate, from Italy, 
from Spain, and even from England and Scotland, who preferred 
exile with liberty of conscience, to conformity with, what they 
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deemed to be error in doctrine and worship, in their native 
countries. 

But the most remarkable developments of that religious free- 
dom to which an evangelical faith gives origin, and the most 
wonderful results from struggles to secure that political liberty 
which naturally and legitimately flows from it, occurred in the 
Island of Great Britain. The Reformation overthrew, after a pro- 
tracted and fierce conflict, the two-fold despotism with which the 
people of that land had long been ecursed—that of the secular and 
ecclesiastical governments. 

It was a.conflict disastrous in its influence whilst it lasted, and 
for a long time doubtful as to its issue. In its alternations it 
shook not only the throne to its foundations, but agitated society 
also to its very inmost recesses. ‘The struggle was at first be- 
tween Protestantism and Popery ; afterwards between Protest- 
antism and a Semi-Romanism; and finally between evangelical 
worship and formalism. In the progress of that struggle, the 
southern portion of the island became involved with the northern, 
and the throne of the United Kingdom was overthrown, and the 
crown trampled in the dust. 

During two centuries and more, it was the Protestant religion 
as embodied and represented by the Presbyterian Church, and 
especially through the energy, and wisdom, and heroic resistance 
of its General Assembly, that despotism, whether of Scottish or 
English origin, was kept at bay in the northern end of the 
island, and the liberties of the people in any measure protected. 
The contest was, indeed, and first of all, for Christ’s kingdom 
and crown ; but the interests of that kingdom, and the glory ot 
that crown, involved the best interests and the dearest mghts of 
the down-trodden people. 

But it was in England, or the southern end of the island, that 
the development of an evangelical faith and life was followed by 
the most astonishing consequences. 

The Reformation in that land, carried on mainly by royal 
counsels and royal hands, was,—like that which was effected 
under royal auspices in some countries on the continent,—ex- 
ceedingly imperfect. So much of Romanism still cleaved to it, 
that it scarcely deserved the name of a spiritual movement, and 
was far from being adequate to the exigencies of the occasion. 
Hence a second Reformation, within the bosom of the first, was 
felt to be necessary. From this arose that tremendous struggle 
to emancipate England from a spiritual and temporal despotism, 
which for a while overthrew both prelacy and monarchy. And, 
although both arose again out of the dust and recovered their 
former place in the Church and the State, yet the British con- 
stitution received its present form, if not all its vitality and value, 
from the discussions and conflicts which took place during that 
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period. Itis to those efforts of the Puritans, as Mr. Hume is 
forced to acknowledge, that England owes whatever of liberty 
she may now possess. In that struggle Algernon Sydney and 
Lord William Russell, those noble patriots, whose names, with 
that of another who earlier entered into the contest for liberty, 
John Hampden, will endure as long as English history remains, 
were called to lay their heads on the block. Of Lord Russell, 
a distinguished divine of that day (Dr. Calamy) remarks, “ that 
an age would not repair the loss to the nation, and whose name 
should never be mentioned by Englishmen without singular 
respect.” Even royalty itself speaks of him as “ one whose 
name could never be forgotten, so long as men preserved any 
esteem for sanctity of manmers, greatness of mind, and a love to 
their country, constant even unto death.”” 

Such were some of the patriots and noble asserters of liberty 
whom Puritanism created for England, and not for England only, 
but for all mankind. 

But who were the Puritans? and what were their principles ? 
Let us devote a few paragraphs to the answer of these inquiries. 

The rise of the Puritans dates from the reign of Edward VI. 
They embraced the portion of the Established Protestant Church 
of England that were dissatisfied with many things, both in the 
Liturgy and the articles of that Church as it was left by Henry 
VIII. They believed that the Reformation, as made under the 
auspices and guidance of that monarch, had not gone far enough. 
But they were not agreed among themselves as to the extent to 
which changes ought to be made. Cranmer and his friends de- 
sired to make as few as possible, hoping that the nation would 
thus be more easily divorced from Romanism, and sooner recon- 
ciled to the reformed religion. Others, who alone merited the 
epithet of Puritans—an epithet given at first by way of opprobrium 
—desired to free the Church as completely as possible from 
every vestige of Romanism. On this account they wished even 
the abolition of the use of the surplice and the square cap, as 
being the livery of syperstition, and emblems of the triumph of 
prescription over the word of God. They have, indeed, been 
often ridiculed for what has been called their obstinacy in regard 
to things comparatively indifferent. But it has been well re- 
mactede by a distinguished writer of our own country, “ that 
the wisdam of zeal for an object is not to be measured by the 
particular nature of that object, but by the nature of the principle 
which the circumstances of the times, or of society, have identi- 
fied with such object.’” 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary (in 1553), hundreds, and 
even thousands, of the most prominent men of both these classes 
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of Protestants were compelled to fly to the continent, where they 
found refuge at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at Emden, at Wessel, at 
Basle, at Marburg, at Strasburg, and at Geneva. At all these 
places they were received with open arms by their Protestant 
brethren; and at all, they found a much simpler ritual and 
worship than that to which they had been accustomed in Eng- 
land. In the last named place, in particular, they found ‘a 
Church without a Bishop, and a State without a king.” It was 
in that same city of Geneva, that John Knox discovered the 
“pattern” of that Church which he and other worthy co-workers 
erected in Scotland, and which has endured to this day. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that the friends 
and advocates of further reform in ghe Established Church of 
England returned, upon the death of Mary, from the continent, 
after a sojourn there of five years, more fully confirmed than 
ever in the opinions which they had previously held. The con- 
sequence was that the struggle between formalism, prelacy, and 
monarchy, on the one hand, and a purer faith, a simpler worship, 
and a constitutional government, on the other, was renewed with 
more vigor than ever—a struggle in which the throne and the 
altar were both, for a while, prostrated, somewhat less than a 
century later. 

Long before that event occurred, however, there began to be 
formed in England a small but growing band of those who were 
resolved to come out of the Established Church, in which they 
despaired of seeing a further reformation. Finding no longer 
any protection in the land of their birth, several hundreds of them 
emigrated from the eastern counties of England to the opposite 
shores of Holland. Not finding such a home there as they 
desired, and preferring to live nn i the dominion, as they said, 
of their “ natural prince,” they removed to this continent, and 
settled amid the wilderness which then covered its shores. They 
planted at ‘“‘ New Plymouth,” a Church without a bishop, and 
a commonwealth without a monarchy, save an almost nominal 
allegiance to one which was three thousand miles distant. Here 
was the cradle of American institutions anf American liberty. 


Genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque alte menia Rome. 


For small as this colony was, never did another exert so great 
an influence. Those which followed, and settled in 1628 at 
Salem, and in 1630 at Boston, though both when they left 
England were composed of those who still rejoice to be called 
members of the Established Church, had scarcely touched the 
American shores before they threw off the Episcopal form of 
posmeneet and became Independents, or Congregationalists,— 

th because they were pleased with the “ pattern” which 
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they found at Plymouth, and because by so doing they created 
an impassable gulf between themselves and the Bishops of 
England, an escape from whose domination was one of the chief 
motives for seeking a home in the New World. England threat- 
ened to attempt to bring back these fleeing Israelites under the 
ecclesiastical tyranny from which they had escaped. The colo- 
nists prepared to resist. At this moment, the dispute between 
the government and the friends of reform in Church and State at 
home, took such a turn as to prevent the conflict between the 
mother country and her infant daughter. The first essay, there- 
fore, on the part of the colonies in resisting the authority of 
England, was made in behalf of religious freedom. 

Not only did the Puritans settle in New England, but men of 
like spirit, and actuated by similar motives, emigrated at a later 
day, from Scotland, from the north of Ireland, from Wales, from 
Germany, from Poland, from Bohemia, from France, and from 
the Valleys of Piedmont, to these shores, and spread themselves, 
with few exceptions, over what are now our middle and south- 
ern States. Of all the Protestants who emigrated to this country 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, and laid the foundation of this 
nation’s greatness, by far the largest and best portion were driven 
hither by religious persecution, as well as by political oppres- 
sion. 

But, is the question still asked, who were the Puritans? Let 
me answer in the language of Britain’s most eloquent modern 
essayist : 

“The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and 
eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general 
terms, an overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being, for whose power nothing is 
too vast, for whose inspection nothing is too minute. To know 
Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him, was with them the great end 
of existence. ‘They rejected with contempt the ceremonious 
homage which other sects substituted for the pure worship of the 
soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deit 
through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intol- 
erable brightness, and commune with Him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt of earthly distinctions. The difference 
between the greatest and meanest of mankind seemed to vanish 
when compared with the boundless interval which separated the 
whole race from Him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. ‘They recognised no title to superiority but His favor; 
and confident of that, they despised all the accomplishments, and 
ail the dignities of the world. If their names were not found in 
the registers of heralds, they felt assured that they were recorded 
in the Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied by a 
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splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels had 
arge over them. ‘Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands; their diadems crowns of glory, which should never fade 
away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, the 
looked down with contempt ; for they esteemed themselves sick 
in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime lan- 
guage s nobles, by the right of an earlier creation, and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very meanest of them 
was a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance 
belonged; on whose slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest; who had been destined 
before the heavens and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth should have 
passed away. Events, which ee ay a politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. For his sake 
empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty revealed His will by the pen of the Evangelist, and 
the harp of the Prophet. He had been rescued by no common 
deliverer, from the grasp of no common foe. He had been ran- 
somed by the sweat of no common agony, by the blood of no 
earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been darken- 
ed, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had arisen, that 
all nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God.” 
Wonderful men! By what visions cheered! By what hopes 
and motives conducted! ‘The Duke of Wellington once asserted 
on the floor of the British House of Lords, that such was the per- 
fection of discipline, such the esprit du corps of the army which 
he commanded in the Peninsula, that he believed it could have 
marched anywhere! In this respect, it was like the army of 
Hannibal, which for fourteen years bade defiance to all the attacks 
of the Romans, and during the latter part of that period, did not 
meet an enemy that had the courage to oppose it. In like man- 
ner it may be asserted, that men possessing the spirit and character, 
the exalted aims, the soul-sustaining hopes, the faith that fixes 
her eye on eternal things, which the Puritans had, are capable of 
doing anything that is great and glorious. And verily they did 
things that were both great and glorious. ‘Those of them who 
remained in their father-land nobly contended for the rights of 
mankind, political and religious. They fought the battles of 
liberty over and over again, until through their exertions, and 
through the triumph of their principles, the British Constitution 
became firmly established. ‘‘'The precious spark of liberty had 
been kindled and was preserved by the Puritans alone,” says the 
great English historian to whom we have already referred—a 
historian who has been justly charged with lying in wait, through 
the whole course of his history for an opportunity of throwing 
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discredit upon the cause of both religion and liberty, and who 
bore a special dislike to the Puritans. 

As to the Puritans who emigrated to this country, they carried 
out, to their legitimate extent, the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty which they had learned in Epgland, in the school 
of oppression and fierce discussion. They went on gradually 
improving the forms of popular government which they had origi- 
nally adopted, in the face of all the efforts of the Crown of Eng- 
land to destroy them. And although never were subjects more 
loyal to a Crown, or a people more sincerely attached to their 
father-land, they were at last compelled, as they believed, by 
the unkind and unnatural course pursued by that father-land, to 
sever the bonds that had bound them to it, and establish an inde- 
pendent government of their own, in which religious, as well as 
political liberty should be carried to its proper boundaries. 

And what has been the effect of our example upon the world ? 
Let the history of France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Greece, 
in the Old World, and of the entire of South America, together 
with Mexico, Guatamala, and St. Domingo, in the New, answer 
that question. Let its answer be also read in the throes of poor 
Poland and of benighted Italy. 

It is indeed but too true, that the revolutions which have occur- 
red in the world within the last fifty years, have led to no results 
comparable to those which their great prototype and forerunner 
in our own country has produced. Nor is it difficult to discover 
the reason. They have not been the fruit of the pure Gospel ; 
they have not been sustained by an evangelical faith; they have 
not occurred in nations which had been penetrated by a true 
Christianity ; they have not taken place where the Bible is in the 
hands of almost every one, and its sanctions felt in millions of 
hearts. Therefore it is, that the governments which they have 
given rise to have been unstable and very imperfect. 

But let us have hope. These revolutions have been necessary 
to break down the despotism of the prince and of the priest— 
which like Castor and Pollux, or to use a less classical comparison, 
like the Siamese Twins, are inseparable, and neither can 
be destroyed without sooner or later occasioning the death of the 
other. These revolutions are opening the way for the diffusion 
of the pet gospel. And the countries in which they have occur- 
red will one day experience its renovating influence. Then, and 


not till then, will they be enabled to obtain and maintain those 
free governments which they desire, but for which they are at 
present so greatly unprepared. 
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ARTICLE II. 


REVIEW OF FINNEY’S THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Gro. Durriexp, D. D., Pastor of First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, Mich. 


Lectures on Systematic Theology, embracing Lectures on Moral 
Government, together with Atonement, Moral and Physical De- 
pravity, Regeneration, Philosophical Theories, and Evidences of 
Regeneration. By Rev. C. G. Finney, Professor of Theology 
in the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 


Tue work, whose title we have placed before the reader, as 
the subject of this article, is given to the world by its author, as 
a ** text-book where (in ?) many points and questions are discussed 
of great practical importance, but which have not to (his) know- 
ledge been discussed in any system of theological instruction ex- 
tant.” The present volume is to be followed by others, and 
will form the second of the series; because it embraces, as the 
author says, “ subjects so distinct from what will appear in the 
first :°>—*‘ and because it seemed especially called for just now, 
to meet a demand of the church.’”” The church in general, no 
doubt is meant, and by its “ demand,”’ the author’s judgment of 
what it needs. The volume, therefore, lays high claims to gene- 
ral consideration. 

The well established and extensive reputation of the author for 
piety, his success as a popular preacher, in the conversion of men, 
and the estimation in which his name and fame have been held in 
the churches, render any remarks from us unnecessary in the way 
of awarding the “ honor to whom honor is due.” For ourselves, 
however, we must be permitted to say, that we have always affec- 
tionately regarded him as one whose ministry the Lord delighted 
to bless ; and although occasionally sentiments of an erratic charac- 
ter had been attributed to him by others, and quoted in isolated 
remarks from his writings, as we have seen, yet have we been 
wont to refer them rather to neglect in properly qualifying his 
expressions, than to any serious or radical departure from the 
orthodox faith. It is a matter of regret, that we have been con- 
strained to apprehend there was more reason for censure than we 
had suspected. We still cherish the kindest feelings, notwith- 
standing we have yielded to what appears to us to be an imperi- 
ous demand, to counteract the dangerous tendency of a philosoph- 
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ical theory, more likely to become hurtful to-the interests of 
evangelical faith and morality, in proportion to the respect and 
confidence previously entertained towards our author as a reli- 
gious teacher. 

In giving his work the attention it demands, we feel it is but 
justice to the author to estimate it as well in the light in which 
be himself presents it, as of the reasons he has assigned for its 
publication. He says that he has been “long convinced, that 
the truths of the blessed Gospel have been hidden under a false 
philosophy.” The philosophy more especially referred to is 
that of those numerous system-builders among theological 
writers, who, by “‘ assuming as true the dogma of a necessitated 
will, have embdafrassed and perverted nearly all the practical 
doctrines of Christianity.” His object is, to substitute the true 
for the false philosophy ; and thus, by rescuing these doctrines from 
the unholy mixtures which have diluted or destroyed their pow- 
er, and réstoring them through this sanative alchemy, to their 
original simplicity and freshness, to return them to the church, in 
their native purity. With such design, we think that the most 
obvious and proper course to have been pursued by a teacher of 
Christianity, and especially, an instructor of candidates for the 
Gospel ministry, would have been to appeal at once to the Scrip- 
tures; and having separated the chaff from “the good seed of 
the word of God,” to present the facts or truths revealed to faith, 
unadulterated by any admixtures of philosophy. This, undoubt- 
edly, is the course prescribed by the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
who has charged us to “ beware lest any man spoil (us) through 
philosophy,’ thus intimating, that, from this source, dangerous 
and corrupting influences would proceed. But this our author 
has not done. On the contrary, he has substituted his own as 
the true philosophy, designating it, in contradistinction from 
‘the leaven of error”? heretofore so fatal, as that of ‘** The Free- 
dom of the Will.” 

We differ not as to what is meant by the term Philosophy. 
We use it to denote something distinguishable from science, or 
the knowledge of facts systematically arranged, whether in the 
world of matter or of mind. Its more current import involves 
the idea of those principles, postulates, or views, by means of 
which men attempt to explain facts. In its application to Scrip- 
tural doctrine, it denotes the attempt made, by the aid of first 
truths, and of psychological or metaphysical views, to explain 
the doctrines of the Gospel. In this sense our author has used 
the term, from which we do not dissent. 

His book might be entitled, his philosophy of moral govern- 
ment ; for it upholds his attempt, on certain metaphysical and 
psychological principles, to explain the great truths of the Bible 
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which involve the idea of moral obligation. These, in a few 
words, are what he holds to be the right idea of the freedom of 
the will, as opposed to what he calls the dogma of “ a necessitat- 
ed will.’? Our author is not the first who has thus attempted to 
bring in philosophy as the expounder, or rather arbiter, of Bible 
truth. 

Theological readers are not unacquainted with the efforts and 
systems of Pelagius and Arminius, of Socinus and Crellius, and 
the history of their success in a similar enterprise. Nor are they 
ignorant of the gigantic powers of mind, and of the different phi- 
losophical systems, brought into requisition by the. founders and 
promoters of new sects, and schemes of morality and religion, 
from the most ancient periods in the history of the world. The 
Chaldeans, Ethiopians, Egyptians, Phenicians, Persians, Indians, 
Greeks, Romans, and oecienes call had their appropriate or 
peculiar philosophy, which became, in the hands of the priest- 
hood, often powerful instruments of imposition and of. supersti- 
tion, for the support of their tyranny over the human conscience. 
[t is well known, too, that in Greece there were different schools 
and teachers of renown, whose psychological and philosophical 
systems passed through various phases and mutations, some of 
which not only shaped, to a great extent, the sentiments of mo- 
rality and religion among that highly educated people, but have 
actually contributed, through the instrumentality of their votaries, 
among Christian teachers, to give complexion and character to 
the Theology of the Church in different ages. The student of 
history can refer to the philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, of Pythagoras and the Stoic sect, of Xenophanes, Demo- 
critus, and others of the Eleatic sect, and of Epicurus and his 
disciples, not to mention minor systems; and he can trace the 
shades which they have cast even into the Church, affecting the 
minds of Christian teachers, in their apprehensions and exhibi- 
tions of Divine truth. The influence of the Gnostic philosophy ; 
of the schools at Alexandria; of their presiding doctors, such as 
Athenagoras, Pantenus, and Clemens; of the eclectic mode of 
philosophising ; of the school of New Platonics, established by 
Ammonius Saccas ; of the biblical exegesis adopted by Origen ; 
and, in general, of converted men of learning addicted to philo- 
sophy—can be traced distinctly, in the corruptions of Christian 
doctrine, and in the fallacious method of Scriptural exposition, 
which began at an early period to appear in the Christian 
Church. It has been through the same channel of philosophy, 
that in successive ages, one erratic system after another has 
arisen, and claimed to adapt the doctrines of the Bible to the 
better and more deserved approbation of men. 

It is not, therefore, without suspicion and some degree of 
alarm, that we learn from our author 6 object, to investigate and 
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settle, by philosophical explanations, the great truths which lie 
at the foundation of morality and religion. ‘The volume he has 
published contains his hilcadphiy. Its doctrinal discussions, 
throughout, betray an attempt to make the great truths of religion, 
and indeed much, both of its experience and practice, to con- 
form to his dogma of the freedom of the will, which he says he 
has “in brief attempted to prove,”’ and “‘ everywhere assumed.”” 

The freedom of the will is a fact reported by human conscious- 
ness, everywhere assumed in the sacred Scriptures, and very dis- 
tinctly and definitely asserted in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith,—a form of sound words, embodying a system of doctrine 
which our author is pleased to stigmatize as Antinomian. It is 
not possible for language to be more explicit than its statement, 
that “ God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced nor, by any absolute necessity of will, de- 
termined to good or evil.” So far as the simple fact of the free- 
dom of the will is concerned, it would be invidious’and unjust to 
say, that our author teaches it, or proves it more explicitly than 
do those whom he charges with having assumed “ the dogma ofa 
necessitated will.”’ 

In what that freedom consists, and how far its ag | extends, 
are questions which have engaged the attention and discussions 
of theologians and moralists in all ages. According as men’s 
psychological views of the nature and operations of the human 
mind have varied, have they differed, also, in their definitions 
and descriptions of it. The fact, so far as all the great ends of 
human life, and the principles and duties of morality are con- 
cerned, is so confirmed by universal consciousness, that argu- 
ments to prove it are wholly unnecessary. It is by no means 
important for practical purposes, that every man should be able 
to state with metaphysical accuracy, in what it consists, or how 
far extends. It may exist and be exercised, and for all par- 
ticular ends be well enough understood without this ; just as our 
civil, political, and religious liberty exist, notwithstanding the 

reat mass of our free citizens, if required, would not be able to 
define their nature or boundaries. We converse with each Sther 
daily about them, assume them on all hands, and act accordingly, 
whatever may be our differing theories and notions as to the poli- 
cy of the government. Inthe same way God speaks to us in 
the Scriptures about our liberty as moral agents, and assumes it 
continually in the administration of His providence. Metaphysi- 
cal analyses and definitions here are not needed; nor are they 
given in the Word of God. 

Very different, however, is the case with systematic writers, 
and theological professors, when they undertake to give their 
metaphysical anid philosophical explanations of the facts ; espe- 
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cially when that is avowedly done for the purpose of unfolding 
and elucidating the doctrines of the Gospel. It behooves them 
to speak and write with the utmost precision, and to avoid, as far 
as possible, everything which might render their meaning vague 
or equivocal. After the avowal of our author, so full and explicit, 
that this volume has been prepared to meet a deep and growing 
demand for explanation ;”” that his “object has been to sim- 
plify and explain ;”’ and after having acknowledged that his 
book is ‘“ highly metaphysical,” requiring “ much intense 
study,”’ and expressed his fears that, on the one hand, it will not 
be read by some, and on the other, will not be understood by 
others who are willing to read it, we confess ourselves surprised 
and disappointed to find, that in his definition of the very pivot 
on which his whole philosophy turns, or in laying the foundation 
on which he attempts to rear the great system of evangelical doc- 
trine, he should have been so exceedingly ambiguous and con- 
fused. We confidently expected to learn from him, without 
possibility of misapprehension, in what he at least regarded 
‘*‘ the freedom of the will’’ to. consist, and what are its limits, if it 
has any. We have sedulously sought for the talismanic key 
which he carries along with him, wherewith to unlock the myste- 
ries of our faith. But it has been all in vain. At one moment 
it appears clear and obvious; but at the next, by a change of 
terms, it suddenly disappears. 

It is but very little, at most, that we find on the subject; and 
that is to be gathered from different parts of his work, where it 
is incidentally introduced. ‘ By free will,’’ he says, “is intend- 
ed the power of choosing, or refusing to choose, in compliance 
with moral obligation in every instance. Free will implies the 
power of originating and deciding our own choices, and exercising 
our own sovereignty, in every instance of choice upon moral ques- 
tions—of deciding or choosing, in conformity with duty or other- 
wise, in all cases of moral obligation.”* Here he has seen fit 
to restrict his definition of free will to matters only of moral 
obligation ; and let it be so restricted. In the first part of his 
definition, he calls free will “the power” to choose or refuse. 
But what is meant by “‘ power” he has not said. The word is 
very comprehensive and variable in its significancy. At one 
time it is used to denote the faculty, or constitutional capacity 
for performing certain acts; at another, the motive influences 
which prevail, or are present, previous to and during the act; 
at another, the exciting and determining influence, which not 
only elicits, but directs and gives energy to the act; at another, 
the means necessary to accomplish the act; and again, all to- 
gether. One class of metaphysico-theological writers also, use 
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the term in one sense, and another in a different; one in the 
sense of capacity of being—adaptation of constitutional nature 
for specific acts ; and another, of the relation which certain con- 
curring causes sustain to the mind, and which are indispensa- 
ble to the result in the voluntary act. But here our author’s 
psychology, and his theology likewise, fail to give precision to 
his definition. 

In the second part of his definition, he speaks of free will as 
implying a power to “originate”? its own choice. What does 
this mean? We are left to conjecture, whether he means simply 
the power of the mind to choose, or the power to regulate and 
control that which is antecedent to choice. His language 
would import that there is something antecedent to it, which has 
a causal influence on the choice. When the mind exerts its 
capacity to will, and chooses, does that choice depend on, and is 
it determined by, any previous cause whatever? Does it stand 
correlated to it in any way ? If so, then the choice had an origin 
in something antecedent to the mind’s actually exerting its 
capacity to will. If not, why talk of free will implying a power 
to “ originate ”’ its own choice? He should have said, distinctly 
and definitely, the will itself is that power, and is not moved or 
determined by anything antecedent or correlated to its own 
volitions. The actual willing is the origin, the end, and the 
whole of it, according to this view. No causal influence what- 
ever, whether producing or occasional, lies back of it, or beyond 
it. The will is absolutely and sovereignly self-determining. It 
is but darkening counsel with words, to say that free will implies 
a power to “originate” its own choice, when, according to our 
author’s definition, it does, and can only mean nothing more nor 
less than that free-will consists in the mind’s actually choosing, 
without any antecedent cause, or motive power whatever—entire- 
ly and exclusively by its own absolute independent self-deter- 
mining volition. We strongly suspect that this is the author’s 
real and influential idea of liberty, or “‘the freedom of the will;”’ 
and that with him, every motive and causal influence whatever, 
anterior to, and connected with, volition is fatalism and neces- 
sity. It certainly is essential that this be shown to be the true 
notion of its liberty, in order to establish some of the positions he 
seems to maintain, And yet, this does not always appear to be 
his idea; for, in his very definition, he adds that free will implies 
a still further power of “deciding our own choices.” 

The act of deciding is not, and cannot be, an absolute inde- 
pendent volition, we, Baber by any reason, motive, cause, or an- 
terior act of mind ; for there is implied in the very import of the 
word, the idea of previous intellectual acts, in the way of inquir- 
ing, investigating, comparing, reasoning, judging, so as to arrive 
at a conclusion. Does the intellect or the sensibility previously 
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affect the will, and influence its acts? Or does the will first, by 
its own self-determining act, evoke them in all cases? What 
power can the will have to decide on its own choices, whether it 
shall be this or that, if it is not influenced and determined by 

revious motive-considerations, which the mind has intellectual- 
y pearentntnt and pondered, or by inclinations and desires 
which the heart has previously felt? Does the author mean to 
admit, as Cousin has asked in reference to Locke, that we may 
seek for the will in the understanding? Or simply, that the 
*‘ deciding,’’ of which he speaks, is the mind’s being led, in its 
operations of thought, to the conclusion, which pe Bane by a 
law of necessity secures, and which conclusion, connecting itself 
with, determines, and so causes the choice of, the will? Or, in 
other words, that the intellect concluding, the mind thereupon 
exerts its power of willing, and determines the particular volition 
conformably thereto? To talk of the will’s “deciding its own 
choice,” and yet affirm that it is in no way influenced by previ- 
ous intellectual operations, but that nothing more is meant, than 
that the will of itself, as an efficient power, and the principle and 
cause of its own volitions, determines, irrespective of oneny an- 
tecedent state of mind, its particular volition,—thus, and not 
otherwise—is, to say the least, a vague and improper use of lan- 
guage. Had he said, the power of making or willing its choice, 
irrespective of every antecedent or motive influence, he would 
have relieved his definition from much obscurity. That he does 
mean this, after all, seems fairly inferable from what he adds, 
viz: that free will implies a power “ of exercising our own sove- 
reignty in every instance of choice.” 

y sovereignty, jndging from his use of the term in other con- 
nections, we presume he means arbitrary volition—an act of will 
without any other reason or cause than the simple volition itself. 
If not, then does his definition become still more perplexed and 
obscure. It is not our purpose here, nor is it necessary in this ar- 
ticle, to enter into any discussion on the question, whether the will 
is moved or determined by any motive power, or antecedent causal 
influence or reason from without itself, as Edwards teaches ; nor 
whether such causal influence may be; that is, a producing, or 
only occasional cause ; nor whether the mind is more properly the 
cause of volition. We do but notice the author’s definition, and 
the influential idea which seems to affect his mind ; and that, 
merely to exhibit the very vague and confused attempt he has 
made to define the nature of “the freedom of the will.’ Not- 
withstanding he has made that freedom the foundation of his 
metaphysical and philosophical explanations of the great ques- 
tions in morality and religion which he discusses, he has failed 
in his definition to declare distinctly and intelligibly, what it is. 
We certainly have a right, especially after late discussions on 
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the subject in the Repository, to expect and demand precision, 
both of thought and language here, so that we may know, at 
least, what is his idea of it. This is essential. Is the freedom 
of the will absolute and unqualified? Are its volitions totally 
unaffected by, and independent of, any cause whatever without 
itself, anterior to its own act? Is it always self-determining ? 
And what does he mean by the will’s determining its own 
choices? How far is it limited? Is it incompatible with liber- 
ty, or at least with his notion of liberty, that it should be deter- 
mined by influence, or motives, or causes from without? If so, 
then what is the character and extent of those extrinsic causes 
and motive-influences, which human consciousness reports to be 
so connected with volition, as to have a determining influence? 
Are intellectual apprehensions and sensitive emotions controlled 
by a law of necessity, while the will occupies supreme ground, 
so as to act irrespectively of either, or to avail itself of that ne- 
cessity? Is this what the author means by its sovereignty? It 
seems to us that it is; but he is very confused in stating it. 
Certainly, he cannot but be aware of the fact that, on this point, 
it behooves him to be explicit ;—that this is the very gist of his 
subject ;—and that, till these points are fully and unequivocally 
met, all discussion and attempts at explanation will prove just as 
unsatisfactory as they have ever done, and will as assuredly 
leave the matter where they found it—in the same, or still 
greater confusion. Just as men start, with their notions and 
postulates, as to what the freedom of the will is, will they be dis- 
posed to affirm or deny fatalism, or free-agency on the one hand, 
or on the other. If everything is fatalism, which teaches a 
causal influence on the will, and nothing is free-agency where 
the will has not power to act and determine its volitions, irrespec- 
tive of any such influence from without, we shall at least know 
how to meet the subject, and where to find and place our author. 
We have endeavored carefully to get his precise idea of liberty, 
but in vain. 

His psychological views are by no means fully and accurately 
delineated in his work. We gather therefrom occasional re- 
marks and assumptions, and a few definitions. Having fore- 
warned us that what he has said on the “foundation of moral 
obligation,” is the key to his book and subject, we looked for 
something very definite and precise. But his views claim no 
special merit for plainness and precision here. Moral obligation, 
with him, involves and proceeds, pari passu, with “ the freedom 
of the will’; which, as we have seen, he has not clearly defined. 
He reasons as follows, unfolding his psychological system : 
There can be no obligation where there is no power to obey. 
There is, and can be, no power to obey, except what is in its na- 
ture free to exercise itself in compliance or non-compliance. 
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This power pertains exclusively to the will. ‘“ The intellect is 
a receptivity, as distinguished from a voluntary power. All 
the acts and states of the intelligence are under the law of ne- 
cessity, or ph sical law.’* ‘The sensibility,”? by which he 

means “the faculty or susceptibility of tooling —oll sensation, 
desire, emotion, passion, pain, pleasure,’ &c., ‘like the intel- 
lect, is a receptivity, or purely a passive, as distinguished from 
a voluntary faculty; all its phenomena are under the law of 
necessity.”* While “the thoughts, perceptions, affirmations, 
and all (the) phenomena (of the intellect,) are involuntary, and 
under a law of necessity.” Nevertheless “the will can com- 
mand the attention of the intellect.” ‘ The muscles of the body 
are directly under the control of the will.’’* “ The intellect is 
also directly under the control of the will.’ But ‘ the sensi- 
bility is only indirectlyicontroled by the will.” “ This faculty 
is so correlated to the intelligence, that, when the intellect is in- 
tensely occupied with certain considerations, the sensibility is 
affected in a certain manner, and certain feelings exist in the 
sensibility by a law of necessity.’” - ‘“‘ Outward action, together 
with the states of the intelligence and sensibility, are connected 
with the actions of the will by a law of necessity.’* ‘* Feeling 
can be produced, only by directing the attention and thoughts to 
those subjects that excite feeling by a law of necessity.’” 

Such is the psychological system of our author; and we may 
say the whole of it. Its great defectiveness will bé apparent to 
every one versed in such matters. Not a word is said about, nor 
is any reference made to, the influence which particular prevalent 
dispositions and states of mind have in the production and ex- 
citement of emotion, and which cause the power of certain ob- 
jects and subjects producing them, to vary greatly in different 
persons, and at different times in the same individual—yea, 
which sometimes destroy that power altogether. According to 
our author, the will is the sovereign moving power. It moves 
the intellect toward the subjects and objects that affect and excite 
the feelings, and thus transmits its impulse to the sensibility. 
‘* Man’s causality, his whole power of causality to perform or do 
anything lies in his will.” “In it resides the power of causali- 
ty.”"" We therefore cannot be said to do injustice to our au- 
hii, when we affirm that he assumes and teaches, that the will 
itself, undetermined and unaffected by any causal influence from 
without it, must originate its own acts; must put the entire ma- 
chinery, intellectual and sensitive, into motion, or it is not free— 
man has no liberty as a moral agent, and is under no moral obli- 
gation. ‘This is the freedom, if we can understand his senti- 
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ments and language, of which our author speaks, when he says: 
“Unless the will is free, man has no freedom; and if he has no 
freedom he is not a moral agent, that is, he is incapable of moral 
action and also of moral character.?” 

With all due courtesy and Christian feeling to the author, we, 
nevertheless, must say, that we know not how sufficiently to ex- 
ress our dissent from positions and assumptions which, as he 
has stated them, overlook entirely the fact of man’s dependence 
on his Creator, and preclude, as it appears to us, utterly and for 
ever, all possibility of any causal influence from the Divine 
Spirit being brought to bear upon the mind of the sinner for his 
conversion, or, indeed, from any other being in the universe for 
determining his will, without, by that very fact, destroying alike 
his moral agency and obligations. It is the highest claim that 
can be well advanced for the independence of the rational crea- 
ture. It surpasses even that which our author concedes to God 
Himself. It virtually excludes all redeeming and regenerating 
influence of the Holy Spirit. It makes every attempt to bring 
an efficacious influence from God, as a determining cause, to bear 
upon the human will, a trespass on its freedom—a suspension of 
moral obligation. And, as the remote result, it consigns poor, 
fallen, corrupt, and ruined man to helpless, hopeless, jeidedilens 
perdition. How it spreads confusion and desolation among all 
the well-established and precious evangelical doctrines connected 
with human agency and obligation, which have supported and 
nourished the faith of God’s people in all ages, we shall see 
when we trace the theological uses and applications he has made 
of his metaphysical philosophy. Happy is it for our author, that 
he is inconsistent with himself; that God’s Spirit can control his 
will, and that his piety will prevent him from adopting its legiti- 
mate and ultimate results. He seems to have lost sight of the 
fact of man’s dependence on his Creator. He has not even 
attempted to define or trace it; but has actually placed fallen, 
degraded, ruined man by the side of, and on the very same ground 
with, his Maker—the one no more a subject of moral obligation 
than the other ; both being, as it were, but co-ordinate agents, 
bound by the same supreme law—higher than the highest—to 
seek the greatest good of the universe. 

We must object to the author’s manner of bringing forward his 
psychological system. He uses terms as synonyms, denoting the 
same characteristic mental acts, which are not such, but which 
designate different acts and states. In vain have we looked for 
discrimination here. The words will, volition, consent, prefer- 
ence, intuition, resolution, purpose—indicating different acts or 
states of the will, with him seem to mean the same thing. 
The chief distinction he makesis between ultimate intentions 
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and executive volitions—the choice of an end and the choice 
of means for accomplishing it. This classification by no means 
comprehends all the phenomena of the will. At least, there 
is a particularity of detail, in reference to the executive voli- 
tions, necessary to a full and right understanding of the subject, 
for which we look in vain in our author’s outline of his 
psychological system. Similar things may be said of his de- 
signations of the phenomena of intellect and sensibility. 'The 
understanding, the reason, the intellect, reasoning, and the faculty 
or power appropriate for different acts of intellection, should not 
be confounded ; nor should feeling, emotion, and sensibility be 
identified. When an author avowedly adduces a metaphysical 
or psychological system for the explanation of the theology of 
the Bible, we have a right to expect great care and accuracy in 
the use of language, as well as precision of thought. 

Our author has indeed said truly, “ that there is no such thing 
as holding theological opinions, without assuming the truth of 
some system of mental philosophy.’ But, if he means that 
every one who does so has studied, understood, or apprehends 
this or the other psychological system as taught by scientific men, 
he is mistaken. We are all aware that theological subjects re- 
late to acts and states of the mind and heart ; and each one prac- 
tically learns through his own consciousness, that their character 
ranks them with matters of mental science. The mass of prac- 
tical theologians and private Christians care not for pyschologi- 
cal explanations. Nor can they be made to take any great 
interest in such things. What they seek and look for, in the 
study of the “ Bible Theology,” is the knowledge of facts or 
truths to be believed—not this or the other theory by which to 
explain those facts. 

Different psychological and theological writers, have enter- 
tained conflicting views as to the operations and powers of the 
human mind ; and have sought to explain, in different ways, 
all mental phenomenag This is the appropriate province of 
metaphysical pages sai It pertains to the schools—a leégiti- 
mate region for exploration, and for the acquisitions of science. 
We object not to diligent and careful observation and study here. 
On the contrary, we deem it of essential moment, in any, and 
every well-conducted system of liberal education. But it is not 
to be denied that much of what passes here for science, is what 
Paul denominates “ science falsely so called.’* True science 
insasigeies and obtains the knowledge of facts. It is modest 
about deducing general conclusions. There must be a copious 
collection of facts or phenomena uniformly the same, under the 
same circumstances ; those circumstances well and clearly de- 
fined and understood, before science will assume as fact, what 
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are sometimes called laws—laws of nature, and laws of mind, 
&c. It will not do for the empiric with his crude and ill-digest- 
ed system, to come forward with his postulates and general laws, 
and undertake, by applying the same, to be the interpreter of 
‘¢ Bible Theology.’ Endless have been the errors and heresies, 
and monstrous systems thus excogitated. Reason has, by such 
means, been enthroned in the seat of Jesus Christ ; and having 
been exalted above the Bible, faith has been forbidden to be ex- 
ercised, except as some one of its self-claimed infallible oracles 
has undertaken to dictate to it. 

In so saying we object not to what our author claims to have 
accomplished, viz: ‘the application of reason in the explana- 
tion pf the facts of revealed theology.”’ But we do most strenu- 
ously object to any and every attempt, by metaphysical reason- 
ing or psychological crucibles, to change the character of the 
facts themselves, and so pass off upon us, and require us to re- 
ceive as truths and doctrines of revelation, what are the expla- 
nations of reason. 

The sacred Scriptures are remarkable for the simple, undis- 

uished manner in which they state the facts revealed to our faith. 

hey never give us philosophical explanations. Their facts are 
not reported as matters of science for the reason to — but 


as matters of verity for the heart to believe. Nevertheless, we 


admit that it is not possible to prevent inquisitive minds, fond of 
examining into the causes of things, and of solving their pheno- 
mena, from attempting to explain the nature, or discover the 
rationale of what God has revealed. It is assumed with great 
propriety and truth, that the infinite supreme Intelligence always 
acts wisely, and has in all departments of His government, physi- 
cal, providential, moral, and spiritual, the wisest and best reasons 
—as we would say, speaking after the manner of men—for His 
plans and institutions. ‘Thus, in fact, are we necessitated to speak 
of His wisdom. What His omniscience is we know not. Our 
minds can form no adequate conception of a knowledge from 
eternity to eternity, changeless, incapable of increase or of dimi- 
nution ; a sort of intuition of all that is past, present and to 
come ; and of all possible combinations of all possible causes, 
contingencies and consequences ; eternity’s fulness perceived at 
any and every present now. Yet must we talk of God’s know- 
ledge in a way analogous with our consciousness of our own, and 
conceive of His stale ali is another, but loftier phase of 
his knowledge—as His intelligence, discerning, selecting and 
ordaining the best order and combination of causes, contingen- 
cies and results. Hence the mind of man is ever struggling to 
reach the reason in the nature of things, which is the only true 


‘philosophy, because it is God’s ; or in other words the reason of 
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His own doings—the explanation of His own works. None 
other deserves the name; nor should any receive our coun- 
tenance and support, further than as it obviously accords with 
His. Here great modesty and reverence are required. Never- 
theless, we are apt to impose on ourselves. In the various pleas 
which have been urged for different systems of human philoso- 
phy, as though it was the legitimate expositor of ‘ Bible Theolo- 
gy,” each system-maker has condemned all others but his own, 
while he has claimed it to be pre-eminently true. 

There is one leading idea, and that of a mixed character, 
which forms the basis of our author’s system. He shall state it 
himself. ‘ What I have said on the ‘foundation of moral obli- 
gation’ is the key to the whole subject. Whoever masters and 
understands that, can readily understand all the rest. But he 
who will not possess himself of my meaning upon this subject, 
will not, cannot understand the rest.’* This is undeniable. 
To this point, therefore, after having brought his psychologica! 
system into view, we must direct attention first and mainly, in 
any attempt to estimate the truth and value of his system of 
metaphysical philosophy, by which reason is made to explain the 
theology of the Bible. 

He defines moral obligation to be ‘ the bond or ligament that 
binds a moral agent to moral law.’” Here again we have a spe- 
cimen of great vagueness and inaccuracy in defining. It is of 
indispensable necessity on this point, that our author Should have 
taken special pains to make his meaning clear and unequivocal. 
Assuming that the full and correct idea is had of what consti- 
tutes a moral agent, the question of his obligation as such, con- 
fines itself to matters strictly and properly of a moral nature. 
Assuming again, that we have the full and correct idea of what 
is, and a is not of a moral nature, then, the question what is 
moral obligation directs our attention to the obligation binding 
or affecting us as moral agents, in reference to matters of a moral 
nature. Before this, therefore, can be correctly stated, it becomes 
necessary to inquire what is it that determines an action to be of 
a moral nature or not? The answer that will suffice, at least for 
the present, is, “ moral law ;”” to which our author assents. A 
farther question still must be met, viz: what is moral law? To 
which it is sufficient to reply, law relating to the manners and 
actions (mores moralis, as the word imports), of a rational crea- 
ture, considered as the subject of law, manners and actions, of 
which praise or blame may be predicated. When therefore, our 
author says that ‘¢ moral obligation is the bond or ligament that 
binds a moral agent to moral law,’’ we are constrained to ask, 
whether he means that it is the connecting link or tie which brings 
us under the control of moral law,—or whether that which obligates 
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or binds us to do or to avoid certain actions as prescribed or pro- 
hibited by moral law? His language would seem to intimate 
the former. 

By law, is meant a rule of action given to a rational creature. 
But it is not every law that obliges us to do or avoid its precepts, 
or prohibitions.» We often put ourselves, by our own voluntary 
act, under the control of laws, which, without that “ligament ” 
binding us to them, would have no authority or obliging power 
over us. Does our author, then, mean to say, that moral obli- 
gation is the ligament or tie which connects us with, and 
brings us under, the control of moral law? If so, then must he 
go on to define and state in what that ligament, or connecting 
tie consists. Is it our own consent, or the act of God, or what 
is it? His definition amounts to just nothing at all—does not 
even begin to let us know the thing of which we are in quest— 
that is, wherein moral obligation consists. Perhaps he means 
that moral obligation is that which obliges, urges, or requires a 
rational creature, or moral agent, to do or avoid what the moral 
law enjoins or prohibits. If so, then it becomes an indispensa- 
ble element in the definition, that it be stated what is moral law ; 
—whether it be conscience, or “‘the nature and fitness of things,”’ 
or *‘ the reason,” or ** expediency,”’ or the ten commandments, 
or the will of God, or whatever else may be supposed to have 
power or authority to require or prohibit the actions of a moral 
agent. 

:~ author has said that “ the idea (of moral obligation) is too 
plain to be defined by the use of other language”? than he has 
employed. “It is a pure idea of the reason, and better under- 
stood than explained by any term except that of ‘moral obliga- 
tion itself.”* This will not do. Lexicographers have defined 
obligation to be, “that which constitutes legal or moral duty, 
and which renders a person liable to coercion and punishment for 
neglecting it.”” Paley says, “A man is said to be obliged, when 
he is urged by a violent motive resulting from the command of 
another.’” If we add the idea of God, as the great moral law- 
giver, we shall have a definition of moral obligation that will, at 
least, lay claim to perspicuity, viz; the violent motive resulting 
from the command of God, which urges us to conform to it. We 
endorse not this phraseology; but for all practical purposes, it 
becomes intelligible among those who assume that motive deter- 
mines the will. We consciously feel that law furnishes a 
motive to obedience. 

Our author very correctly advances a step further, and asks, 
‘“*Why does the moral law require what it does?” which is 
equivalent to this: Whence does moral law derive its motive 
power? ‘The question leads directly to what he calls ‘‘ the foun- 
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dation” of moral obligation. By this he means, “the reason or 
consideration that imposes obligation on a moral agent to obey 
moral law.’ ‘‘ Should the question be asked,” he adds, “ why 
does the moral law require what it does ?—the true answer to 
this question would also answer the question, what is the foun- 
dation of moral obligation? There must be some good and suffi- 
cient reason forthe law requiring what it does, or it cannot be 
moral law, or impose moral obligation. The question then is. 
why does the moral law require what it does? The reason that 
justifies and demands the requisition, must be the reason why it 
ought to be obeyed. The reason for the command must be iden- 
tical with the reason for obedience—the reason why the law 
should require what it does. This reason, whatever it is, is the 
foundation of moral obligation, that is, of the obligation to obey 
moral law.’ But if we have failed to obtain a clear definition 
from our author, of what moral obligation is, we are left in still 
greater perplexity, as to what he means by its foundation. As 
he uses the term, it is difficult to tell whether he means the mo- 
tive-consideration, that should secure obedience on the part of 
the creature, or that which determined the requisition on the 
part of the lawgiver. ‘There is a very perceptible distinction be- 
tween the source whence a law proceeds, that is, the authority 
imposing the law, and the ground or foundation on which it 
rests, that is, the reason why the lawgiver ordained it. Our au- 
thor seems to use the term foundation, so far as it is applicable 
to the lawgiver, in both senses. It is some controlling power or 
authority higher than the will of God, the motive-consideration 
or reason that determined Him to ordain the requisitions of the 
law. Does he mean to say that the same motive-consideration 
which induced God to give the law, is that which should actuate 
the creature in obeying it? If so, the subject is relieved from 
some perplexity, and we object not. Doubtless it is proper for 
moral creatures to be influenced by the same great end or ends 
in obeying, which God had in view in ordaining His law, at least, 
in so far as that can be ascertained and known. But we ask, is 
this the reason emphatic, the great urgent motive, which the 
Bible assigns for obedience? Does it resolve our obligation into 
this,—-and trace it to this source? Has moral obligation no other 
foundation? . 

Our author evidently proceeds on the assumption that it has 
but one source, or eager motive ; and so states it as to shock 
the views and feelings of those who are accustomed to regard 
God as the rightful Lawgiver, and His will as both the rule and 
reason of obedience. Paley’s view is too limited, and liable to 
objections in other respects. The expression, “ violent motive,”’ 
is objectionable on some accounts, especially because it may be 
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understood to mean something incompatible with the freedom of 
the will. He, doubtless, meant nothing more nor less by it 
than a motive-consideration, which the moral agent feels ought, 
of right, to determine his will, and, for refusing to yield to 
which, he is guilty, and justly to be condemned. Motive-influ- 
ence on the creature may vary ; and an action may be acceptable, 
even where there may not be the knowledge or discernment of 
that which determined God in ordaining the law. At one time 
we have it distinctly in view, as a motive to our action, to please 
God; at another time, the rectitude and propriety of the act 
may have its influence. Again, its benevolent tendency may 
commend it; the good of our fellow men, the general interests 
of society, the example of Jesus Christ, and such like, may also 
operate to sustain and give efficiency to our sense of obligation 
to God. The attempt to reduce all holiness to one invariable 
ultimate choice, which necessitates executive volitions, and 
brings emotions into play, is to exclude much of the genuine 
fruits of faith and of the Spirit from Christian experience and 
morality. 

It is true that moral obligation has reference to an ultimate 
intention ; and that actions assume their character from the 
generic purpose or choice which forms their appropriate cause. 
We say that we are obliged to ride, or to walk, or to resort to a 
particular diet or regimen, in certain cases, if we wish to have 
health ; or to regular mental exertion, if we would acquire valu- 
able habits of mind, and strengthen our intellectual powers; or, 
to deny ourselves some inferior good or gratification, if we 
would secure some greater and more important end. Obliga- 
tion, in ordinary parlance, expresses the necessity of voluntary 
actions, as means in order to obtain some ulterior ends. In what- 
ever case, the means are those only, by which certain ends can 
be obtained, we naturally say that we are obliged to use these 
means in order to secure them. Moral obligation restricts itself 
to those which we call virtuous or vicious, and comprehends 
inore than the ultimate intention. Our author restricts it to 
such intention only. ‘Moral obligation,’’ says he, “‘ respects 
the ultimate intention only.” ‘ The law of God requires 
only entire consecration to the right end.’ Ultimate inten- 
tion is everything with him. This is the warp or woof of his 
system. It is the interpreter of his morality, the expositor of 
his holiness, and the extent of his obligation. Its identity in 
some respects, with the system of Jesuit morality, which has 
sanctified the corruptions of Rome, and cursed the world, we 
shall presently notice. But previously, the author’s views must 
be given in his own words. , 

He attempts to fortify himself, in this his citadel, by claiming 
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it to be “a first truth of reason,”—that is, a thing so obviously 
true, that there is neither place nor need for reasoning about it. 
‘¢] have said that moral obligation respects the ultimate inten- 
tion only. I am now prepared to say still farther, that this is 
a first truth of reason. It is truth universally and necessarily 
assumed by all moral agents, their speculations to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding.” Yet, strange as it may appear, 
—showing some lurking doubts, whether, after all, it is a first 
truth—he attempts to prove it logically, affirming certain things 
to be fact, which are not fact, as he states them. For ex- 
ample: “ Very young children,” he says, “know and assume 
this truth universally. They always deem it a sufficient vindi- 
cation of themselves, when accused of any delinquency, to say, 
‘I did not mean to;’ or, if accused of short-coming, to say, 
‘I meant, or intended, to have done it; I designed it.’ This, 
if true, they assume as an all-sufficient vindication of themselves. 
They know that this, if believed, must be regarded as a suffi- 
cient excuse to justify them in every case.’”” We can scarcely 
tell what the author means, his language is so vague. But when 
a man, or child, justifies himself, he » not think of offering 
an excuse. Excuses are offered to palliate, to mitigate the 
offence, to relieve from some degree of censure—never to justify ; 
and, so far as our observation and experience have gone, the 
child assigns his excuse to lessen the severity of censure, and to 
show that the offence was not as great as it would have been, 
had it been intentional. An instafce occurs to our recollection, 
of a brother who thoughtlessly and unintentionally injured his 
sister’s eye, so as to deprive her of sight. Yet did he ever after- 
ward reproach himself for having been the cause of such a 
serious and justly censurable injury to her. The accidental 
manslayer might be pursued, and if overtaken before he reached 
the city of refuge, slain for the shedding of blood. Jehovah, as 
legislator for Israel, was far from recognizing the principle our 
author has advanced. He has mis-stated or magnified his fact. 
and attempted to pass it off for more than it is worth. The 
mitigation of an ‘dened does not remove it entirely. 

Still wider from the truth is he, in the statement of his next 
fact, when he says, that ‘ every moral agent necessarily regards 
such an excuse as a perfect justification, in case it be sincerely 
and truly made.”* God certainly did not, in the case of the 
manslayer ; nor in the case of the man who, with praise-worthy 
intentions to improve the breed of cattle, may have kept a 
ferocious animal, when, by accident, it escaped and gored a man. 
He certainly meant no wrong, but meant an allowable good. 
It is not the common judgment of men, that the absence of all 
design to injure, is “a perfect justification.” 

1p. 36. * p. 36. *p. 36. 
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When he says, that “it is a saying as common as men are, 
and as true as common, that men are to be judged by thew 
motives—that is, by their de@gns, intentions,” the remark needs 
qualification. We do, indeed, thus estimate the degree of cul- 
pability attaching to actions ; and in matters of an indifferent 
nature, so far as the mere action is concerned, we always advert 
to the intention; but it is not universally’ and absolutely true, 
that the intention determines all the guilt. A good intention 
cannot justify a wrong action. A blundering fool, or an ignorant 
quack, may kill us with good intentions; but reason and the law 
of God would be far from acquitting him because he was honest 
in his ignorance, and ‘ used the best means in his power at the 
time.”’ The form and character, as well as the degree of guilt, 
may vary from that of the murderer, who kills with malice 
prepense ; but there is guilt nevertheless. Presumptuous, self- 
conceited ignorance, officious intermeddling, suggestions of ac- 
knowledged inexperience, impudent forwardness, attempts to 
judge when consciously unfitted for it, the employment of un- 
authorised means, and such like things, leave traces of guilt 
justly exposing to censure, even where there may have been 
what our author calls honest intention to do good. 

We dissent, however, from his use of language. Sincerity 
and honesty may resemble each other in some respects, but the 
words are not synonymous. We look for something more in 
honesty than sincerity of intention. A man may sincerely in- 
tend to pay his debts, but if he does not carefully exert his 
intelligence, and study and strive industriously to employ the 
best and most appropriate means that he may be able to do so, he 
is not honest. We were once called, in great haste, to the bed- 
side of a man apparently in the last gaspings of life. We had 
previously visited him in his disease, and did not account him 
dangerously ill; but now friends and family were all collected 
round his bed, where he lay cold and speechless, and the neigh- 
bors had crowded in, expecting every moment to see him 
breathe his last, On inquiry, we found that his wife, an ignorant 
and forward woman, but as ‘ well meaning” and “honest” in 
our author’s sense, as could well be found, had affectionately 
undertaken to assist the prescription of the physician. He had 
ordered an emetic of tartrate of antimony, and given his printed 
directions for administering it in consecutive spoonfuls of the 
solution at intervals; but she “ honestly” had judged that if a 
tablespoonful at a time would do good, the entire dose at once 
would do much better, and, therefore, with the best “ intention,” 
had given the whole at once. 

Moral obligation reaches beyond the intention ; and although 
our author says, “courts of criminal law have always, in every 
enlightened country, assumed this as a first truth, and they al- 
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ways inquire into the quo animo, that is the intention, and judge 
accordingly ;’” yet do they not make the intention the absolute 
and exclusive rule of judgment. The degree of criminality is 
thus to be determined, for the bett@r apportionment of punish- 
ment; but the law, too, as well as the facts and intention, must 


be taken into view, in the rendition of the judgment, guilty or 


not, when an accused stands charged with crime. ‘There may 
be room for the exercise of mercy ; but mercy always presup- 
poses guilt in such cases. Such is the fact, and not in the un- 
qualified manner in which our author states it. 

His last fact is of like character. ‘‘ The universally acknow- 

ledged truth that lunatics are not moral agents and responsible, 
tor their conduct, is,” he says, ‘‘but an illustration of the fac et 
that the truth we are considering is regarded and assumed as 0 
first truth of reason.” To a certain extent, even lunatics are 
treated as responsible by those who have the care of them. But 
admit the author’s assertion in its widest extent, and the conclu- 
sion he draws from it is too large. We are wont to regard such 
as destitute of the powers which qualify for moral agency. 
There are other things besides simple intention to be brought into 
view, in our estimate of the moral agency of lunatics. When 
lunacy assumes the character of malignancy, as it often does, 
so far from regarding the beings as innoxious or innocent, mankind 
hold them justly liable to confinement, and sometimes subject 
them to certain forms of punitive discipline. The vulgar notion 
is in unison with the scriptural style of speech upon the subject, 
which attributes to demoniacal influence rauch of that conduct, 
rightfully requiring a treatment for protection as from ferocious 
animals. 

These are specimens of the manner in which our author, sin- 
gularly enough, attempts to prove a first truth of reason. This 
would imply, at least, some doubt on the subject in his own mind 
whether, after all, moral obligation may not extend beyond mere 
intention. Indeed, he has admitted that indirectly it does, 
even “to the states of the sensibility,” “‘to the states of the 
intellect,”’ outward bodily actions, and, in short, “‘ to everything 
about us over which the will has direct or indirect control.’’* In 
reality therefore, nothing is gained, by his philosophy ; nor would 
much mischief be apt to result from it with this admission, were 
it not that by means of his psychology, and his notions abou the 
will, he so magnifies ‘‘the ultimate intention” as to leave the 


impression very distinctly on the minds of his readers, that if 


the intention only be right, all else will be so too. “Strictly 
speaking,” says he,’’ “ all virtue and vice belong to the heart or 
intention. Where this is right all is regarded as right, and where 
this is wrong all is regarded as wrong.’”* The application and 
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use of his psychological views may be stated in a few words. 
‘The muscles of the body are directly under the control of the 
will ;”’ but “ the sensibility is only indirectly controled by the will. 
Feeling can be produced only by directing the attention and 
thoughts to those subjects that excite feeling by a law of necessity.” 
‘The moral law,” therefore, “while strictly it legislates over 
intention only, yet in fact legislates over the whole being, inas- 
much as all our powers are directly or indirectly connected with 
intention, by a law of necessity. Strictly speaking, however, 
moral character belongs alone to the intention.’”! 

Our author has thus opened an inviting field for the exercise 
of his casuistry. We think that his efforts in the end, will be 
about as successful in ‘‘ taking away the sin of the world,” as 
have been those of the Jesuits, who, by directing the intention, 
transmute evilinto good. For they, too,as Pascal with exquisite 
satire has shown, had discovered a wonderful principle by means of 
which they can “ discharge all their duty both to God and man; for 
they satisfy the world, by permitting their actions, and conform 
to the Gospel, by purifying their intentions—allow men the 
external and material action, and give to God the internal and 
spiritual intention, and by their equitable division aim to harmo- 
nize divine and human laws.” If the moral law extends di-* 
rectly to ultimate intention only, and if that intention being right, 
all else, by a law of necessity becomes right, as our author 
teaches, then it follows, that, as is the intention such will be the 
ioral character. Grant, then, for the sake of the argument, 
that the ultimate intention is right; we ask, are there not inter- 
posing circumstances greatly affecting the choice of subordinate 
means for accomplishing that intention? Does the generic pur- 
pose of necessity sanctify all the specific executive volitions ? 
If so, then have we indeed a short-hand and patent method of 
attaining to perfect holiness or entire sanctification, which even 
excels the Jesuits. But what shall we say of ignorance? Are 
there no wrong means, which may ignorantly be adopted, to 
accomplish a right end? Are there no sins of ignorance? Our 
Bible tells us there are ; and that God took special care to pro- 
vide atongment for them, as well as for other sins. But they are 
excluded from our author’s inventory of human guilt. The ulti- 
mate intention, being all that moral law looks to, and the subor- 
dinate means of accomplishing it lying wholly within the range 
of executive volitions determined by a law of necessity, the 
Christian casuist has but to purify that, and perfect holiness, en- 
tire sanctification, issecured. Ignorance in this case is bliss. 
vores an even surpassed the holy brotherhood of the order of 
4oyola. 

According to our author, moral obligation exists only where 
there is knowledge, and that, in so far only as it is possessed. 
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“In morals,” says he, “actual knowledge is indispensable to 
moral obligation. The maxim ignorantia legis non excusat, (igno- 
rance of the law excuses no one), applies in morals to but a limited 
extent.”* He says, that the Bible “ plainly recognizes the prin- 
ciple that knowledge is indispensable to, and commensurate with, 
obligation ;’” and that, too, notwithstanding he had immediately 
before quoted the words of Christ, in reference to the ignorant 
offender, viz; He that knew not and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.” The amount of know- 
ledge indispensable to the lowest degree or existence of moral obli- 
gation, our author says, is that of ‘‘the good, or valuable for their 
own sake. Moral obligation cannot exist where there is no 
knowledge of moral relations, of the valuable, the good; where 
there is no intellect to affirm oughtness or moral obligation—to 
affirm the rightness of willing good or the valuable, an@ the 
wrongness of willing evil, or of selfish willing.’”* Here again. 
we are constrained to wish he had studied more precision. So far 
as we can catch his idea, it is, that the rational creature must ac- 
tually know that there is such a thing as the good or valuable, as 
a condition of his obligation to will it.” Of course, the rational 
greature must know what the valuable is; for the valuable in the 
abstract is a nonentity, and incapable of being made the object of 
choice. Now, the very point in question is, whether this moral 
obligation attaches directly to the subordinate choices, the execu- 
tive volitions in the use of means, on the part of one who, in a 
particular case, is ignorant of the right and best and only true 
means to secure his ultimate end. Does the rational creature 
know it intuitively? Does he instinctively adopt it? Does the 
law of necessity so determine the subordinate choices, that there 
can be no mistake? Who will affirm these things? But if there 
may be mistake in the subordinate choices or executive volitions, 
induced through ignorance, is there no guilt attaching to the 
rational creature, through such mistake and ignorance? Our 
author answers, the law “ only requires us to make the best use we 
cdn of all the light we have.’” Ifso, then in a thousand instances, 
the end will santify the means, and men may “ do evil that good 
may come,””—the very doctrine of the Jesuits! , 

We notice, in some further respects, our author’s approxima- 
tion to the loose morality of the Jesuitical doctors, in what he 
says about involuntary actions, and about the want of natural 
ability induced by ignorance. His idea is, that the states of the 
sensibility, that is, ‘our feelings,” being involuntary, ‘ moral 
obligation cannot therefore directly extend to them.’” The same 
he says is true of “ the states of the intelligence.”” ‘The pheno- 
mena of this faculty (are) under the law of necessity.”* ‘* The 
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states of the sensibility are connected with the actions of the will 
by a law of necessity.”"* The law which obliges the attention, 
the feelings and the actions of the body, to obey the decisions of 
the will, is physical law, or the law of necessity—the will has 
the aid of the law of necessity or force, by which to control them.’” 

The mind and will, according to our author, are free only in 

the choice of an ultimate end. Executive volitions in the em- 
ployment of means for that end, and the states of the intelligence 
and sensibility, are under the law of necessity ; and of course, 
moral obligation does not extend directly to them. Let us then 
take the man, whose choice or intention is right according to our 
author’s view. The ultimate intention puts the whole machinery 
inmotion. ‘ The choice of an end secures, and even necessitates, 
while the choice of the end @ntinues, the choice of the known 
necessary conditions and means” Of course, where it operates 
on ignorance, there will be liability to mistake, in the choice of 
means for its accomplishment, in many instances, as has already 
been remarked. But the error occurring by a law of necessity, 
there can be no guilt in it—there is nothing culpable. In like 
manner, ‘‘ when the sensibility is exhausted, or when, for any 
reason, the right action of the will does not produce the required 
feelings,’ the will is nevertheless accepted as sufficient. “* The 
Bible accepts the will for the deed invariably.” It is all that is 
required according to our author. No matter how great may be 
the defect, this is “‘ entire obedience.” ae 

Pascal introduces to his readers the Jesuit Doctor, quoting as 
follows to his interrogator, from “ Father Bauny,” on the au- 
thority of Aristotle. ‘‘ An action cannot be deemed criminal, 
when it is involuntary. Voluntarium est, as we commonly say 
with the philosopher—( Aristotle, you know, said he, with great 
self-complacency, squeezing my hand,) quod fit a principio cog- 
nocente singula in quibus est actio ; so that, when the will chooses 
or rejects inconsiderately, and without investigation, before the 
understanding has been able to discover the evil of complying or 
refusing, doing or neglecting an action, it is n@ither good nor 
bad, inasmuch as previous to this examination, this observance 
and reflection of the mind on the gopd or bad qualities of the ob- 
ject in view, the action is not voluntary.” The Jesuitical philo- 
sopher is the more cautious of the two, in the application of 
the same principle. 

Our author’s system makes great allowance for ignorance. It 
will not, therefore, be surprising if it finds great favor from this 
source. ‘T maintain,” says he, “that present ignorance 1s 
present natural inability, as absolutely as the present want of a 
hand is present natural inability to use it; and I also maintain 
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that the law of God requires nothing more of any human being, 
than that which he is at present naturally able to perform under 
the present circumstances of his being.’ And this, too, he 
maintains, notwithstanding he had previously admitted that 
‘ignorance is often the effect of moral delinquency.” ‘* Neg- 
lect of duty,” he says, “ occasions ignorance, and this ignorance 
constitutes a Barns 5 inability to do that of which a man is utterly 
ignorant. The truth is, that this ignorance does constitute, while 
it remains, a natural inability to perform those duties of which 
the mind is ignorant ; and all that can be required is, that from 
the present moment the mind should be diligently and perfectly 
engaged in acquiring what knowledge it can, and in perfectly 
obeying as fast as it can obtain the light. If this is not true, it 
is utter nonsense to talk about natural ability as being a sine 
qua non of moral obligation.”” This is bold enough. We are 
not at present concerned with the theology of these positions. 
A more favorable opportunity to notice it will occur elsewhere, 
when we trace the application he has made of his philosophy to 
the doctrines of the Gospel. But we cannot, in passing, with- 
hold the remark, that on this subject the Bible teaches very 
differently from our author’s philosophy ; and also, that the moral 
law is thus lowered down exceedingly, and made to adapt itself 
to the condition of fallen and corrupt man, so as on the one 
hand actually to release from all obligation the reprobate who, 
by blinding his mind, and hardening his heart, has destroyed his 
power of perceiving truth, or, according to our author, through 
moral delinquency rendered himself ignorant, and, on the other 
hand, to make that perfect or entire obedience which falls im- 
measurably short of the divine requisition. 

We feel constrained to refer our author, as the interrogator in 
Pascal’s letters referred his Jesuit Doctor, to the sentiment of 
Augustine, in condemnation of the position which they hold in 
common, viz., that it is impossible to sin while®in ignorance of 
what is right. “ Wecesse est ut peccet, a quoignoratur justitia.” 
Ignorance of tl Jaw is the moral certainty of sin. Augustine 
draws from the ‘same premises a conclusion directly the reverse 
of our author, and so does the word of God. ‘It is a people of 
no understanding, therefore ‘he that made them will not have 
mercy on them, and he that formed them will show them no 
favor.’ Ignorance of his Lord’s will did not exempt the erring 
servant from punishment.‘ Even the pagan philosopher will 
reprove our theological professor. The Jansenist has vindicated 
the Stagarite, and distinguishing between ignorance of fact, and 
ignorance of right, quotes Aristotle as saying—“ All the wicked 
are ignorant of what they ought to do, and what they ought to 
avoid; and it is this which renders them wicked and vicious. 
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On this account it cannot be said, that because a man is ignorant 
of what is proper to be done to discharge his duty, his conduct 
is therefore involuntary. For this ignorance, in the choice of 
good and evil, does not constitute an action involuntary, but 
vicious. The same may be said of him who is unacquainted with 
the rules of duty, as this is blame-worthy, and not excusable.” 
“ Do not,”’ says the Jansenist, “expect any support from ths 
prince of ee and no longer oppose the prince of 
divines, who decides the point in the following words :’ “ They 
who sin through ignorance, commit the action with the consent 
of the will, though they have not the intention of committing 
sin; so that a sin of this description cannot be perpetrated with- 
out the will; but the will induces the action only, not the sin, 
which, however, does not prevent the action being sinful, its 
contrariety to the interdicting precepts being a sufficient crimina- 
tion.” We shall not be surprised if a lax morality, ere long, 
will pollute the churches and community infested with the new 
“‘ Metaphysical Theology.”? Nay, we think we have already 
observed indications of its development. The views enter- 
tained and expressed by our author, on the subject of the “‘ Foun- 
dation of Moral Obligation,” cannot fail, in our judgment, to 
exert a pernicious influence on the interests of social morality, 
and not only to lower its standard, but utterly, in due season, to 
subvert the piety of the coming generation, among whom they 
shall be adopted, and carried out in their practical applications. 

Having assumed that moral obligation extends directly only 
to the ultimate intention, and that this intention, to be intelli- 
gent, must have a reason, he affirms that reason to be “the 
highest well-being of God, and of the universe of sentient exis- 
tences—in other words, the well-being of God and of the universe 
is the absolute and ultimate good, and, therefore, it should be 
chosen by every moral agent.’ ‘This is the absolute good— 
that which is “ intrinsically and infinitely valuable,” and whose 
intrinsic and infinite value, he says, constitutes the true founda- 
tion of moral obligation. He explains himself as follows: “ To 
admit and affirm that a thing is intrinsically and infinitely valu- 
able, is the same as to affirm, that every moral agent who has 
the knowledge of this intrinsically and infinitely valuable thing, 
is under an obligation of infinite weight to choose it, for the 
reason that it is intrinsically or infinitely valuable, or, in other 
words, to choose it as an ultimate end.’* This is not the law, 
but the end proposed and required by it. The moral law, 
according to our author, is not the will of God, nor His com- 
mand proposing and requiring that end to be chosen. He utterly 
repudiates the thought. He says—‘ The moral law is nothing 
else than the reason’s idea or conception of that course of will- 
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ing and acting that is fit, proper, suitable to, and demanded by, 
the nature, relations, necessities, and circumstances of moral 
agents.’ ‘It is the law of nature—the law which the nature 
or constitution of every moral agent imposes on himself.’ ‘It 
is the rule imposed upon us, not by the arbitrary will of any 
being, but by our own intelligence.”* ‘ The will of God can- 
got be the foundation of moral obligation in created moral 
agents.”"* Such being his idea of moral law, moral obligation 
‘¢is a responsibility imposed on the moral agent, by his own 
reason.””® ‘The reason, the her ag is the lawgiver; and its 
judgment or idea of the intrinsically valuable, is the Jaw of God. 
Of course ‘sin consists in being governed by the sensibility, 
instead of being governed by the law of God, as it lies revealed 
in the reason.” ‘ This,” our author says, “‘is sin, and the 
whole of sin.’” 

It is difficult to learn from our author what is moral law, what 
its source, what its authority, and whence it emanates. At one 
moment, it is the rule imposed on us by our own reason or intel- 

7 — Then, again, it isthe course of willing and acting, &c., 
which is ‘‘demanded’”’—another mode of expression to denote 
the imposing of a rule—by the nature, relations, necessities, and 
circumstances of moral agents. Reason, the nature, the relations, 
the necessities, the circumstances of moral agents, are, according to 
our author, all sources of moral law; but whether any, or which, 
is supreme, or co-ordinate in its legislative authority, we are not 
told. 

We gather up, in a few words, the leading features of the 
author’s system, which we have endeavored to give in his own 
language. The “ foundation of moral obligation,”’ is the reason 
for doing what the law requires. The reason for doing it, is 

‘identical with the reason why the Jaw requires it. That of which 
moral law especially takes cognizance is “ intention,” or ‘ the 
choice of an ultimate end.” There can be no moral obligation 
to make choice of an end, unless there is something in that end 
which renders it deserving of being chosen for its own sake. 
In and of itself, it must be intrinsically valuable. This is “ the 
highest well-being of God, and of the universe of sentient exist- 
ences.” The highest well-being of God and of the universe 
resolves itself, “in its last analysis,” into “ the satisfaction of 
universal mind, that results from having every demand ,of the 
being fully met.”” The ultimate source, then, ofmoral law is the 
public good of the universe, and the authority which demands 
it, the universal mind. 

Our author’s great object, evidently, is to generalize and sim. 
plify, and thus to trace all moral obligation, invariably, to one 
and the same source. Moral law, and obedience to moral law, 
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he says, are, each, ‘* one and indivisible’’—the former requiring, 

and x latter consisting in, ‘* one choice, one ultimate intention.” 

Edwards’s definition of virtue, an imperfect psychology, and his 

own exposition of one or two texts assumed as philosophical or 

menephyeicn” truths, have contributed to the structure of his sys- 

tem. But he has not been careful to distinguish things that differ. 
There is, we apprehend, a very appreciable difference between 
ithe ultimate obligation, its source, the best rule, and the imme- 
diate motive of virtue. The neglect of this distinction, as an 
accurate writer has remarked, has led to much confusion in moral 
investigations. The motive or consideration that induces the 
individual to act, determines, so far as the rational creature is con- 
cerned, the character and the value of the action. As moral law 
is the rule of action for a rational creature, it must commend 
itself, as the best and only proper guide of duty. In estimating 
its charagter, in this respect, it can lay no claim to be the best 
guide, unless it obviously is the most likely to lead to, or induce, 
those motives which just as they have an actuating. influence in 
the mind, exalt it towards the highest point of human excellence. 
Of course, it will in itself furnish the best criterion of virtue, or, 
in other words, the best test to determine the moral character of 
an action. 

Our author, therefore, in estimating moral virtue, has very 
properly noticed the ultimate choice or intention, as an important 
part or element. But what is ultimate intention? He defines it 
to be the choice of an end for what is valuable in the end itself. 
This resolves itself into two things, first the object or thing 
chosen or intended, and, second, the reason or motive which in- 
duces the choice. ‘These he identifies. ‘* That in the end which 

. imposes obligation to choose it as an end, must be identical with 
the end itself.” ‘* This reason is the end on which the choice 
ought to, and must, terminate, or the true end is not chosen.’” 
Thus the immediate motive, the best rule, or ultimate obligation, 
are confounded ; and the author leaps out of all embarrassment, 
by one dexterous effort; saying, ‘‘It is a first truth of reason, 
that whatever is intrinsically valuable should be chosen for that 
reason, or asan end.’’* But we must not allow ourselves to be 
imposed upon in this way. It may be very convenient to fall 
back upon a first truth of reason, and attempt, by its aid, thus to 
escape from all perplexing interrogatories and objections. We, 
however, acknowledge no such supremacy. We worship not 
human reasoning ; nor will we be deterred, by any imputation 
of, sacrilege if we should pursue our author here to the very 
horns of his altar, regardless of any cries of absurdity, nonsense, 
and contradictions, by which he sometimes dogmatically attempts 
to silence a troublesome objection. We must, in all cases, see well 
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to it, that it is a first truth, and not a nl arrived at by 
reasoning. ; 

If our author’s language, quoted above, when applied to his 
theory, means anything, it means this, that we must choose the 
well being of God and of the universe, as being our ultimate 
obligation, because they are intrinsically and infinitely valuable 
in themselves. This is the demand of universal mind—the right- 
ful legislation of the sovereign democracy of the universe of sentient 
existences. Of course we must know correctly in what consists 
that well being of God and of the universe, which this sovereign 
authority of universal mind demands, before we can choose it as 
an ultimate end. It is one thing to be convinced or to know, 
that, ‘‘ the happiness” of God and of the universe, “the satis- 
faction of universal mind,” is in itself intrinsically valuable : 
and another and a different thing to know in what way we are to 
seek to promote it, or, in other words, what we are spe@ifically to 
will and to do, in order that all the demands of the universe of 
sentient existences may be met and satisfied. To will good to 
the universe indefinitely, is like opposing sin in the abstract,—a 
thing easily done by a little aid from the imagination,—a sort of 
poetic illusion, indulging in which, we may flatter ourselves on 
account of our disinterested benevolence, and yet it be too lofty, 
too grand, too immensely extended, to be conversant with, and 
to be employed in particular details of actual, intelligent, well- 
directed effort to glorify God, or to benefit our fellow-men. 
There are, and must be, some specific acts and ways, in which 
benevolent intention shall be accomplished ; and these must be 
known, or benevolence is of little eMidiency and worth. If igno- 
rant as to these things, not knowing how or in what the demands 
of universal mind, in its endless and complicated relations, ne-- 
cessities, and circumstances are to be met, our choice would not 
be intelligent; yea, would be impracticable ; and, according to 
our author’s admissions, we could be under no moral obligation 
whatever to choose them. ‘Until the end,” he says, “ is appre- 
hended, no idea or affirmation of obligation can exist respecting 
it.”* The end cannot be a mere abstraction—a vague ideality. 
It must in all cases be something definite, distinct, intelligible, 
and practicable. 

How is that end to be ascertained? Whence isthe knowledge, 
essential to its existence, to be obtained? Has “the reason” a 
self-sufficient power to reveal it? Is its authority final and 
supreme ? Neither the word of God, nor the experience of 
mankind, sanction the idea. What can we know of the satisfac- 
tion of God, and of the best interests of the universe, in the com- 
plicated relations of universal mind? Nothing, but as God 
Himself has made them known. He is our sole and rightful 
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sovereign lawgiver. We recognize no such vast democratic 
legislative authority, as universal mind. ‘The Bible proclaims, 
“ ,areaer is our lawgiver.”’ We therefore rejoice that he has 
given us His law, made known His will. Mind and con- 
science feel bound to yield obedience to this. It is just as obvi- 
ously a first truth, that God is to be obeyed, as that the demand 
of universal mind must be satisfied ;—yea, much more distinc, 
definite, intelligible and practicable, and better adapted to men’s 
constitutional convictions and common sense. The moral law 
comes to us commended as His law, bearing the impress of His 
own character. God being infinitely wise, just and good, and 
His law being the transcript of His own perfections—the reflection 
of His own excellence,—it is obviously apprehended, and felt to be 
the best guide, the proper rule of duty. Nor care we to look further. 

Our author will perhaps reply, that this is what he means— 
that by a first trath of reason in this case, he understands nothing 
more nor less, than the instinctive, intuitive perception or convic- 
tion of the mind, that the well-being of God, and of the universe 
is in itself a thing infinitely valuable, and therefore should be 
chosen. It must be obvious, however, we think to every intelli- 
gent reader, that this ‘is not, according to his own showing, ‘a 
first truth of reason.”? For it unquestionably resolves itself into 
another, which is a mere abstraction, that the valuable must 
always be chosen for its own intrinsic value. He admits that 
“the idea of the intrinsically valuable is the condition of moral 
obligation.”"* On this perfect abstraction, which he calls a “‘ first 
truth of reason,”’ rests his foundation of moral obligation. As 
he presents it, it amounts to this, viz: that because we have the 
idea of the valuable; because also, we are so constituted that 
we instinctively judge in all cases, the valuable should be cho- 
sen for its own sake; and because, still further, the well being 
of God and thg universe are in themselves of infinite value, 
therefore, we are obliged to make it our ultimate choice. We 
do not see in all this, that stamp of unity, nor that air of simpli- 
city, which this theory claims for itself. Much less do we 
discern any practical value to commend it. 

Human consciousness does not universally bear its attestations 
to such analyses of moral obligation. But even were it admit- 
ted, it leaves still a great gap to be filled—the very thing which 
we have shown is essential to its existence—the knowledge of 
those acts and duties on our part, by which the well being of 
God and of the universe is to be promoted, and sought by us. 
Our author thinks it sufficient, in answer to the question, in what 
the well-being of God and the universe consist, to say, in the mind 
of God and of the universe being satisfied. But still the question 
recurs, how are we to contribute to thissatisfaction? By what means 
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shall knowledge sufficient to imply obligation and to direct action 
be obtained? Our author will not, certainly, say intuitively ; nor, 
by processes of reasoning. He wil] doubtless reply, by the light 
of nature. But what is the light of nature? A revelation from 
God? Admit it. But what does that mean? What can it 
mean, but that God has so constituted the human mind, that it 
naturally, without any aid, in view of its relations to God and its 
fellow creatures, approves of, and feels obliged to perform, cer- 
tain actions tending to their good, and to avoid those tending to 
their injury. This is what theologians have been accustomed to 
call the law of God “ written on the heart,” adopting the lan- 
guage of the apostle Paul, who says, that “‘ when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law—the written or spoken revelation of the 
will of God—do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another.” ‘The idea is, that God who created 
man has so endowed him with rational powers, as a moral agent, 
and so constituted his relations to himself and his fellow crea- 
tures, that he perceives what tends both to please God, and to 
promote the welfare of his fellow-men; that so perceiving, he 
feels urged or pressed by motive to make these the end of his 
actions ; and that in doing so, he consciously approves of his 
conduct, and in failing to do so, as consciously condemns it 
Here still, however, it is to the will of God as revealed to man— 
a law of God of equal obligation with the written law,—that the 
apostle traces the source of moral obligation. 

The idea of a revelation from God, as the means of knowing 
our duty, is distinctly brought into view. Whether it be as the 
light of nature, or as the written word, the moral law is regard- 
ed as the will of God—His revelation, making &nown to us the 
rule of duty. It is enough for us to apprehend His will—to 
know, in this and the other particular, that it is His good plea- 
sure we should do this or that; and the motive consideration 
which prompts to action, and which we feel should be complied 
with, begins at once to affect us. We feel the pressure of moral 
obligation at every announcement of the will of God, and care 
not to inquire any further. To meet the good pleasure of God 
is an ultimate intention. It is much more intelligible and con- 
sonant with scriptural style of speech, than the ultimate end of 
our author, viz: to will good to God and to the universe. To do 
good to our fellow-men is one means of accomplishing the 
ultimate intention to please God. This His moral law, in 
great organic provisions, prescribes. The will of God or His 
moral law, as far as it is known, is felt to be the best, and indeed 
only safe and efficient guide, how to please Him, and to benefit 
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our fellow-men. Making it our effort and aim to please Him, 
we fee] that when he is pleased, we are pleased; and thus by 
our obedience we promote our own happiness. But this follows 
as a result, and is not the ultimate intention. Without allowing 
our imaginations, therefore, to range over the wide universe, or 
without even attempting to form any abstract notion of what is 
best upon the whole, or what even the public good requires, ex- 
cept as the revelation of God’s will or law enables us to judge, 
we bow with cheerful submission, to His sovereign authority, 
which, as our great supreme Lord and Lawgiver, we feel is right- 
fully exercised over us. 

The following expresses so clearly and so fully, what appears 
to us to be the plain common sense view of this subject, that we 
make no apology for giving it in the author’s own language : 
“If it appears that to make the will of Ged our rule of duty, is 
the best way to promote our own worth and happiness, as well 
as the worth and happiness of others, this must be our best rule. 
We may, nevertheless, be acting in perfect consistence with this 
tule, when we are exerting ourselves for the good of others, or 
imposing restraints upon our selfish inclinations, with an explicit 
intention to promote the welfare of others, or to follow the dic- 
tates of conscience, without, for the time, any direct reference 
to the will of God as such. Benevolence, or a sense of duty, 
is, in this case, our immediate motive. ‘The remotest obligation, 
in this case, is the same as before; but we can seldom find it 
necessary, even in theory, to revert to it as the ultimate obliga- 
tion; for, if God is just and good, obedience to his will must be 

roductive of our greatest good on the whole. He is perfectly 
just and good, and therefore, in the actual state of the case, 
and we need think of no other, the will of God may, with 
the utmost propriety be assumed, not only as the noblest motive, 
and the best rule, but also, as the foundation, and even (with 
very little departure from logical correctness, and with greater 
accordance with the feelings of the man who is accustomed to 
employ this rule) as ultimate obligation of duty.’” 

Our author has attempted to maintain his theory in opposition 
to Mery other which he pronounces erroneous. In doing so, he 
has advanced something which we regard exceedingly excep- 
tionable and dangerous. While he admits and proves, that God 
rightfully exercises an authority over us as moral governor, and 
that we are, therefore, bound to please Him, by obeying His law, 
he, nevertheless, resolves that authority of God into the tyrant’s 
plea of necessity—something totally irrespective of His own 
nature, qualifications, and relations to the universe. The uni- 
verse is, in effect, viewed by him as existing independently of 
God—apart from His wise, sovereign, and beneficent will, which 
ordained alike its origin, and all in the nature and relations of 
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things. He traces all the rightful authority of God to govern the 
universe, to the fact, that government is necessary for its highest 
ood. How much special legislation has been justified by 
espots, precisely on this ground. ‘‘ Unless,” says he, “ there 
is some necessity for government, the fact that God created the 
universe, can give Him no right to govern it.” He affirms the 
same of the fact of His being its owner and sole proprietor. 
“Neither God, nor any other being, can own moral beings in 
such a sense as to have a right to govern them, when govern- 
ment is wholly unnecessary, and can result in no good whatever 
to God, or to His creatures. Government, in such a case, would 
be perfectly arbitrary and unreasonable, and consequently an 
unjust, tyrannical, and wicked act. God has no such right. No 
such right can by possibility in any case exist.’”” He affirms the 
same of His qualifications to govern, found in His infinite attri- 
butes and resources. ‘“‘ The possession of these attributes can- 
not confer the right, independently of the necessity of govern 
ment; for however well qualified He may be to govern, stil}, 
unless government is necessary to securing his own glory, and 
the highest well-being of the universe, he has no right to govern 
it.”*> And yet, elsewhere he says, if not in contradiction oi 
mere positions, certainly with great looseness of thought and 
language—‘ His relation to the universe as Creator and Pre- 
server, when considered in connexion with His nature and 
attributes, confers on Him the right of universal government ;” 
yea, “* renders it obligatory on him ;” affirming that “ His honor,” 
‘“‘ His conscience,” (to our mind an irreverent form of expres- 
sion, not sanctioned by any precedent or authority in the sacred 
Scriptures), and ** His happiness, must demand it.’* Still fur- 
ther, as if to show the utter futility, irrespective of its practical 
bearing and utility, of all he has said about the right of God to 
govern, being founded on necessity, he admits that “‘ the sove- 
reign, and not the subject, is to be the judge of what is neces- 
sary legislation and government.’ To what purpose then, we 
ask, is all this theorizing and reasoning about God’s right to 
govern, when, according to the author’s own admission, we, the 
rightful subjects of His moral government, must not presuffe to 
judge of any necessity on, which the Divine legislation, in genera). 
or in any special case, may be founded 2 
Such views are contrary to the feelings and common sense oi 
mankind. The creature’s dependence, and the importance, value. 
and necessity of the Divine care thence arising, (facts not to be 
mistaken or questioned), are easily and distinctly apprehended 
by the mass. Reasoning on impossible suppositions, and at- 
tempts to substitute logic for fact, are of no value, yea, dan- 
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erous in matters of such high concernment, as, on the one 
hand, the Divine care, support, and protection—all the obliga- 
tions of government—are the certain dictates of benevolence, 
that benevolence finding motives, or a reason, for the dependence 
and necessities of the rational creature, for the exercise of go- 
vernment ; so, on the other hand, on the part of the rational 
creature, there grows out of that dependence, obligations of love 
and gratitude, to meet and fulfil the Divine will. A sense of 
such obligation is common to men. Just as the human mind 
recognizes, and apprehends as true, whenever presented, the 
idea of the existence of God, so does it this other idea, that we 
are under obligations to do His will, or please Him. It is a short, 
summary, practical, and satisfactory process, which the mass of 
mankind understand. It is one which is naturally and univer- 
sally adopted, and, what is of still greater value, it is one which 
is everywhere recognized and sanctioned in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ God has commanded, and I must therefore obey.” 

It is this fact, which has particularly excited our apprehen- 
sions and dissatisfaction in relation to our author’s theory. The 
deductions of reason, the generalizations or abstractions of logic, 
we are accustomed to regard with suspicion and jealousy, when- 
ever they conflict with, or are opposed by, any Scriptural facts, or 
the plain truths of the Bible. What it says on the subject of 
holy obedience, and of subjection to the authority of moral law, 
in its familiar and incidental allusions and forms of expression, 
we value infinitely more than all the reasonings and analyses of 
the logician and metaphysician. Although the present view we 
are taking of our author’s theory does not immediately lead to it, 
or call for it, yet we cannot withhold a few facts and references, 
illustrative of the Scriptural style of speech on this subject. We 
cannot divorce religion from revelation; nor think that the au- 
thority of God’s word resolves itself into the law which the rea- 
son imposes on itself; nor that evangelical piety will even gain 
anything by attempting to reduce its great facts and truths to the 
princiles of natural religion, or to illustrate and explain the 
Gospel as a mere system of natural morality. God has distinctly 
rane us, that He will estimate and finally decide upon men’s 
character and conduct, by the actual respect which they shall 
have paid to His will. Matt.7: 21; 12: 50. His sovereignty as 
a moral governor is asserted in the most explicit manner; and 
for its exercise He will not be interrogated and judged by man. 
Dan. 4: 35; Rom. 9: 19; Eph. 1: 5,9, 11. His will or com- 
mand is referred to, as an abundantly sufficient rule of duty.— 
Exod. 8: 27; 7: 2; 18: 23; 34: 11; Num.9: 8; 24: 13; 
36: 6; Deut. 4:2; 12: 28; 7: 11; 8: 11; 10: 13; 11: 8,27; 
30: 8,16; Jer. 9: 4; Ezra, 7: 23; Josh.1: 9; Ps. 119: 4; 
Jer. 50: 21; Matt. 28: 20; Mark, 7: 9, 13; John, 15: 14; 
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2 Thess. 3: 6, 12, &. Even where reason can discern nothing 
satisfactory, the will or command of God is referred to, both 
as the rule and reason of duty, or submission.— Acts, 21: 14: 
Eph, 6: 5,7; John, 7: 17. Obedience is made to consist in 
the intelligent respect to the will of God. Rom. 12: 2: 
Coll. 4: 12; 1 Thess. 4: 3,5,18; Heb. 10: 36: 1 Peter, 2: 
15; 3: 17; a 2,19; Rom. 2: 17, 18; Coll. 1: 9, 10; Luke, 
12: 47, 48: Heb. 13: 21; Rev. 17: 17. These are but a few 
examples. The Scriptures abound with them. Instructed as 
Christian men and ministers from this source, we rest in the su- 
preme authority of God our moral governor, as a sufficient source 
of moral obligation and reason for obedience. His greatness, 
goodness, power, and wisdom, as Creator, Benefactor, and Pre- 
server, and His rightful claim to us and all ours, as the sole legi- 
timate and supreme proprietor of the universe, we feel, afford, 
both abundant and most satisfactory reasons and motives to yield 
obedience to His will. Ninety-nine hundreths and more, who 
have the light of the Gospel, and love the good word of God, as 
the man of their counsel and light unto their feet, turn away with 
dissatisfaction from metaphysical speculations here, and will not 
allow themselves to be reasoned out of their just sense of moral 
obligation, which they feel the will or law of God imposes. And 
not a few such will be shocked at the bold and irreverent man- 
ner, to say the least, in whith our author has expressed himself 
on this subject. “ The will of God cannot be the foundation of 
moral obligation in created moral agents.’ ‘The fundamental 
reason why moral agents ought to act in conformity to the will of 
God, is plainly not the will of God itself. ‘The will of no being 
can be law.’” Our author presumes to penetrate the workings 
of the Divine mind, and logically to demonstrate the “ secret 
things which belong unto the Lord.” Regarding God himself 
as equally “‘a subject of moral obligation’ with the creature, he 
attempts to estimate the reasons of His actions, making impossi- 
ble suppositions for argument’s sake, which sometimes assume 
the air and aspect of impiety and blasphemy, and would be so 
regarded, were they the ordinary conceptions of men that make 
no professions of religion. He virtually assumes that the human 
mind may legitimately claim to sit in judgment on God’s legisla- 
tion, remarking “if the will of God be the foundation of moral 
obligation, we “have no standard by which to judge of the moral 
character of His actions, and cannot know whether He is worthy 
of praise or blame. He not only can change the nature of virtue 
and vice, but has a right to do so—is not Himself a subject of 
moral obligation, and has no moral character.’ 
Our author does, indeed, incidentally admit—but it is not with 
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him pervading and influential thought,—that the infinite excel- 


lence of God, His wisdom, benevolence, rectitude and other per- 
fections, which revelation has disclosed to us, influence and 
give character to His legislation. Yet he expresses himself 
often, in such way, as to make the impression on the reader, that 
it is in some eternal constitution of things, apart from and inde- 
pendent of God’s sovereign ordination we are to trace thé reason 
of His law, and not in himself—something “ back of His will 
that is as binding upon Him, as upon His creatures.”" How 
irreverent is all this! And how unlike to the holy breathings of 
the man whom God has held up to view in His word, as an 
example for the imitation of all ages! 

Abraham once undertook to plead with God, in reference to a 
matter, in which, according to his limited and imperfect views, 
he could not see the equity of the Divine procedure.‘ Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do nght?” But how deeply self- 
abased was he. What overpowering reverence and awful solem- 
nity affected him as he gave utterance in prayer, to the thought 
implying his conviction, that God could not do wrong? He pre- 
sumed not to sit in judgment and condemn the ways of God, al- 
though he could not understand the reason of the Divine severity, 
in a procedure which shocked both his sensibilities and his un- 
derstanding. He was far from thus exalting his reason; and its 
promptings on the occasion, so far from being flippantly and 
irreverently uttered, prostrated him in the deepest self-abasement 
of spirit. And, as if God had intended for ever effectually to 
rebuke, if not to cure such rash, irreverent presuming to sit in 
judgment on His ways, as being inconsistent with the very na- 
ture of that faith and submission which He requires from his 
believing and obedient children, He commanded Abraham to 
slay as a sacrifice his only and dearly beloved son Isaac. Not 
one solitary reason was given fot his obedience to this precept. 
On the contrary, abundant and anaswerable reasons could be 
given against it. It was obviously a direct and most flagrant 
violation of the moral law—an action immoral and infamous 
among men. Yet did Abraham essay to perform it. He could 
discern no other reasdh for his obedience than that “thus the 
Lord had commanded.” But this, to his mind, was sufficient 
and overpowering. Beyond the will of God he presumed, not 
for one moment to go in oe his moral obligation. 

This example of blind, unqualified obedience to the will of 
God, has been exhibited to the admiring gaze of all generations. 
Abraham has been extolled for his faith, which silenced reason. 
His conduct has been pronounced worthy of imitation, in our 
implicit and absolute obedience, notwithstanding infidel blas- 
phemers have'undertaken to sit in judgment on this procedure 
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of God, and impiously to censure it.. Our author’s positions 
and logic would justify them in doing so. We cannot see how 
the morality of Abraham’s obedience, or his moral obligation in 
the case, can be at all affirmed on his ethical principles. To 
say, as he has done, that God’s “ command is necessarily 
regarded by me as obligatory, not as an arbitrary requirement, 
(he can mean nothing else by this language, than a requirement 
resting exclusively on His will, without any reason obvious to 
the creature), but as revealing infallibly the true means or con- 
aition of securing the great and ultimate end, which I am to will 
for its intrinsic value,’” is but to beg the question ; for, admit 
that we must, in any one case, take the command of God “as 
infallible proof that that which He commands is wise and bene- 
volent in itself,’ then may we, and ought we, to do so in all, 
and to dismiss logic for His law, since our author says—“ I 
necessarily regard his commandment as wise and benevolent ; 
and it is only because I so regard it, that I affirm, or can affirm, 
my obligation to obey Him.”’ Our author has not hesitated to 
say, that we necessarily regard God’s command, not only as 
benevolent and wise “in itself,’”? but as, in every instance, 
*‘ commanded by Him for that reason,” the thing commanded 
being always, ‘in itself,’ wise and benevolent. This, cer- 
tainly, shuts up “ the reason”’ to the will or law of God exclu- 
sively, and contradicts fact, as weli as renders the author’s whole 
theory nugatory. Was Abraham’s killing Isaac a thing “ in 
itself”? wise and good ?—and did God “command it for that 
reason?’ If Abraham had been necessitated to believe it, he 
would have been necessitated to believe what was not true ; and 
had he reasoned according to the theory of our author, he had 
rebelled outright against God, and claimed merit and virtue for 
so doing. ‘I necessarily regard God’s commandment as wise 
and benevolent ; and it is only because I so regard it, that I 
affirm, or can affirm, my obligation to obey him. ‘This is part 
and parcel of my constitution. I cannot do otherwise. Should 
He command me to choose as an ultimate end, or for its own 
intrinsic value, that which my reason affirmed to be of no intrinsic 
value, (which is unquestionably the fact with regard to slaying 
my son), I could not possibly affirm my obligation to obey Him. 
Should He command me to do that which my reason affirmed to 
be unwise and malevolent (and there can be no denying that the 
slaying in cool blood, of my own son, is such), it were zmpossible 
for me to affirm my obligation to obey Him.” What would have 
become of Abraham’s faith and obedience to God, had he allowed 
himself to consult the law imposed upon the creature by his own 
reason or intelligence? Our author’s theory would have justified 
his rebellion. But Abraham’s ultimate choice was to please God. 
‘The way to do so, he knew and felt, was by doing His will— 
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obeying His command. He did not regard the slaying of Isaac 
as a thing in itself wise and good—intrinsically valuable ; but he 
had the command of God; he, therefore, looked no further, and 
silenced all the objections of reason. 

Our author does indeed throw in a qualifying word, when he 
denies that the will of God is the foundation of moral obliga- 
tion; but it seems to us more like a covert attack on the senti- 
ments of those who he condemns. It is the “ sovereign will of 
God’ of which he speaks. By sovereign, he evidently means arbi- 
trary, capricious, will without reason, and seems to have a very 
special dislike to the word. But this is not the meaning of the 
word ; nor is it used by those whose theological views he espe- 
cially opposes, or indeed any who study precision, in this sense. 
The sovereign will of God is His will expressed in the enact- 
ments.of His supreme authority. This we claim to be, as well 
the source of obligation, as the rule of duty, notwithstanding our 
author pronounces it “ grossly inconsistent and nonsensical.” 

The ultimate end is not always the chief end. The phrase is 
ambiguous ; but the chief end of a moral creature, as the Bible 
unequivocally teaches, ought ever to be to please God. Col. 1: 
9, 10; 1 Thess. 2: 4; 1 John, 3: 22. To do His will is the 
way to please Him. His law is the revelation or expresgjon of 
His will—His sovereign constitution,—in other words, the rule 
which He, in the exercise of His infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence, has ordained, to direct us in seeking to accomplish the 
great end of our being. The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism has 
well said, in answer to the first question, that “‘ the chief end of 
man is to glorify God,” &c. It is but what the apostle has said : 
“ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 1 Cor. 10:31. This is all plain, intelligible, 
scriptural, and adapted to the common sense of men. The good 
pleasure of God is the highest conceivable end. To go beyond 
it and talk of the interests of the universe, and of moral law, 
requiring us to will the well-being of God and of the universe, 
as though the universe was something higher than God, existing 
independently and irrespectively of His will, who, as we are 
explicitly told “* worketh all things after the counsel of His own 
will ;’ Eph. 1: 11, and who, in His sovereign will, ordained all 
its relations, interests, adaptations, dependencies, and obliga- 
tions, is a vain, presumptuous attempt, as it seems to us, to ascend 
above God, to be wise above what is written, and to erect a tri- 
bunal in the human mind, before which He and His ways must 
be tried. It may suit the unbelieving philosopher, who exalts 
reason, but is totally unbecoming in tM theological professor, 
who should ever be guided by a ‘* thus saith the Lord.” , 

Our author happily is too much under the habitual pressure of 
this obligation, to bow with implicit, absolute, unqualified sub- 
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jection to the will of God, not to acknowledge it. He admits, 
that while “‘ reason does not regard,” as he says, “ His com- 
mand, as the foundation of the obligation to obey,” it does, and 
ought to regard it “‘ as infallible proof that that which He com- 
mands is wise and benevolent in itself, and commanded by Him 
for that reason ;”?' of course, in every possible instance. As a 
practical principle, therefore, our author’s theory amounts to little 
or nothing of value. For he has himself to fall back upon the 
will of God, and to acknowledge its use, importance, and neces- 
sity, in actually determining obligation, where the reasonable- 
ness and fitness of circumstances cannot be known by us, 
and no other reason of obligation can be assigned than that it is 
the will of God. The mischievous bearing and tendency of his 
theory on many points of Christian doctrine and _ practice, 
we shall have occasion hereafter to notice and develop. At 
present we must enter our solemn and formal protest against it, 
as rash and dangerous, and tending to lose men’s sense of obli- 
gation to God as the great moral governor of the world. 

We deem it unnecessary, to follow our author, through his ex- 
amination of different theories on the subject of the ‘¢ foundation of 
moral obligation,”’ in which self-interest, human happiness, utility, 
right, the moral excellence of God, moral order, the nature and rela- 
tions®f moral beings, and duty, have respectively an undue promi- 
nence given to them by their several advocates, as though the one 
idea met and solved all its phenomena. Ali things, then, have an 
influence, in making up our estimate of those obligations, which 
the law of God imposes, and may furnish motives to obedience. 
But nothing, whatever, so well meets all the circumstances of 
human nature, and its relations to, and dependence on God, as 
the plain common sense Bible view of the matter, which every 
child can understand, and which has heretofore been regarded 
orthodox ; viz: that we are obliged to obey, because God com- 
mands. His will must be the standard by which to judge whether 
our actions are right or wrong. Wherever this is acwn by ex- 
plicit precept or declaration, there can be no dispute, no doubt 
about our obligation in any case ; it is a self-evident truth—that 
the will of a being infinitely wise, powerful and benevolent, 
must deserve our unqualified respect, and unhesitating obedi- 
ence. Where, however, it is not thus known, and other criteria 
of virtue, which bring into view motives forming an essential 
part of moral excellence, there the mind is too apt to act upon 
them, as themselves the foundation of moral obligation. Happ 
is it for us, that we have the Gospel, the pure word of God, 
which will practically gorrect the errors of metaphysical theo- 

,Ties on this subject. Yet it is of no slight importance what is 
the fundamental principle adopted. Some are more restricted, 
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more pliant, more accommodating than others ; and the morality 
of their advocates will thence take somewhat of its character. 
The theory will affect the practice. 

It was the distinguishing trait of excellence in our Savior’s 
moral character, that His leading and governing purpose, His 
habitual ultimate aim or end, was to do the will of God. ‘* He 
came down from Heaven,” said he, “ not to do his own will but 
the will of Him that sent Him.’’ John,6: 38. “It was His meat 
to do the will of Him that sent Him.” John, 4:34; 5:30. As 
we resemble Him will it be our chief end also. Paul found his 
delight in doing the will of God. Rom. 7: 22. Just as we 
make it our chief aim or object, to please or glorify God by doing 
His will, we include every other criterion of virtue, or rule of 
duty that is reasonable and just. Both reason and conscience, 
and the supposed tendency of actions, may in certain cases, 
assist us in estimating, and furnish motives exciting to, moral obli- 
gation. But the will of God, in some way made known, is the 
last point to which we must come, if we would judge whether 
reason is correct or conscience ought to govern us. 

The will or law of God affords the only universal and invaria- 
ble criterion of duty. We are not possessed of sufficient know- 
ledge and experience to judge, under all circumstances, of the 
tendency of actions, or of their utility, much less of what the 
good of the universe may demand, or even the public good. The 
very dictates of conscience often vary in extent, in power, and 
in correctness, through the influence of fashion, philosophy, igno- 
rance, example, prejudice, education, selfish interest, and public 
opinion. But he who makes the good pleasure of God his ulti- 
mate aim, or takes His will or law to guide him into the know- 
ledge of the best and proper means of accomplishing it, has a 
fixed principle, that will not bend to the reasonings of the phi- 
losopher, to the promptings of passion, to the authority of the 
Church, to the dogmatism of the schools, or to the despotism of 
public opinion. It is firm, steady, and immutable as is the will 
of God. It is exalting, expanding, and ennobling in its influ- 
ence on the mind. It is, in an eminent degree, the safest guide ; 
the rule which carries its own obligations; that which the Scrip- 
tures everywhere commend and enforce; and without which we 
-_ assuredly err and fail ina thousand cases, with regard to our 

uty. 

Our author has attempted to exalt the good of the universe in- 
cluding God, as our highest aim, and as inducing the ultimate 
obligation. But we see, in so doing, that which is of very dan- 
gerous tendency in morals. It resembles, too much, if it be not 
identical with, the mischievous element developed in Godwin’s 
Political Justice, and tends in its practical results to similar danger- 
ous applications which were made of it. However specious, at first 
sight, it may appear, to lay in it the foundation of moral obliga- 
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tion, it cannot fail, we think, to counteract the moral improve- 
ment of man, by checking it at its origin. It is a process of 
logic that hardens the heart. It in effect founds universal be- 
nevolence on the ruin of limited charities, He that imposes on 
himself with this abstraction or mere ideality, and makes the 
sum and substance of moral obligation to consist in willing good 
to God and to the universe, cannot fail to injure, if not eventu- 
ally destroy his sense of obligation, attaching to the near rela- 
tions of social life. For, if the highest good of the universe be 
the ultimate aim to which moral jlaw obligates us, of course it 
follows, that every individual exertion should be so directed, as 
to produce the greatest possible amount of good to our species. 
Hence it will follow, that should we have, in a ziven case, 
power to save only one life, or to promote the happiness of but 
one individual, we owe our exertions to the stranger whose use- 
fulness is much greater, and of more consequence to society, than 
to our wife, child, parent or friend, as the case may be. Thus, 
not me are the claims of self wholly excluded by the general 
principle ; but the promptings of nature, the very kindlings of 
the passions and affections which God has implanted in us for 
the better preservation and for the happiness of society, must be 
extinguished. The beautiful order prescribed by the law of God, 
which begins with the near relations and extends to those more 
remote, becomes inverted; and all the obligations growing out 
of near relations, and in general, of limited social ties, must be 
lost sight of, or merged in that of the public good. Beginnin 
with the near relations, and seeking to please God by doing goo 
to our fellow-men, as we are brought in contact with any of our 
species, piety and benevolence find opportunity for their offices, 
and extend indefinitely. But seeking the abad of the universe, 
with this logical abstraction occupying the thoughts, the heart 
is fortified against the impressions and motives to action, appro- 
priate to the relations of famity, kindred, neighborhood and coun- 
try, and obligated to resist the impulse of any and every generous 
emotion, till the intellect has well considered what is the great- 
est economy, and best upon the whole. The question, in ali 
such cases, by which to estimate duty, according to this theory, 
must not be, is he my father, child, relative, friend, neighbor or 
benefactor, but which is the most worthy or worthless member 
of society. What desolation may sucha principle of moral obhi- 
gation produce in the walks of social life! The public good 
becomes omnipotent—the Deity to be adored and obeyed. Not 
only when private interest interferes with the good of the uni- 
verse must it be sacrificed; but the tenderest ties and all the obliga- 
tions of near relationship must be rent asunder. The limited 
charities must give way, as being too selfish in their character, 
whenever the public good demands the sacrifice. 
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We admit that the conduct which the limited charities pre- 
scribe, must sometimes give way for that demanded by the gene- 
ral good. But who is to be the judge when they seem to con- 
flict? Must we act in all cases regardless of their dictates ? 
Certainly not. ‘The law of God has settled that question, and 
left no room for us to judge in the case, by imposing obligations 
on us to respect the limited charities. General benevolence can 
never be developed but through the medium of the limited affec- 
tions. Ourauthor takes a fearful leap when he requires as the very 
foundation of moral obligation, as the element of virtue, that we 
will good to God and to the universe. 

God’s law requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves. Love 
to others flows from their fountain. As the child learns to 
distinguish objects around it, its parents, kindred, friends, ac- 
quaintances become the objects of the same sort of regard it 
cherishes for itself. As it forms the desire to do good to some, 
it learns to extend that desire to all. Such is the order of God’s 
constitution. The confined charities form too important a part 
in the general system, to be on this account rejected as not being, 
on the whole, safe guides. The neglect of them, and of the 
obligations growing out of thém, as must indubitably be the case, 
if we are to be determined in our estimate of moral obligation, 
by the greatest good of the universe would render human life 
a matter of mere calculation, and often of very erroneous caleu- 
lation. The principle, if carried out, would utterly destroy so- 
ciety. The barbarities and butcheries of the French Revolution 
might all be justified upon this principle, as it certainly contribu- 
ted no little to suggest and sanction them. Every attempt to 
make the highest good of the universe the paramount object of 
pursuit, conceding to human reason a right of judgment in the 
case, and its dictates supreme in the human breast, is to counter- 
act the essential laws of our nature, and drive the plough- 
share of ruin over all the bland, benignant charities of social 
life, and the obligations arising out of the more limited 
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virtues. We should dread the diffusion and prevalence of 


such principles and philosophy, as we would the _ pesti- 
lential vapor or the scalding flood. And we think that some 
practical tendencies of this sort have, of late years, begun to 
manifest themselves precisely in the wake of this metaphysical 
morality. What means this ceaseless tendency to revolution in 
churches? This special hostility to the organization of those 
that are Presbyterian? ‘This war proclaimed in certain quarters 
against all who oppose the views of our author, deemed by him- 
self and others so essential to the greatest good? Whence this 
sundering of relations, and contempt of socia] obligations, and 
the avowed purpose to divide and scatter and destroy the churches 
which stand in the way of its progress? Whoso is wise may 
understand these things; and the prudent may observe them. 
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We think we descry the elements of revolution at work, and 
fear that the morality and theology of our author may be exert- 
ing, without his meaning it, a fearful and fatal influence toward 
the ultimate subversion, in many churches, of the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Gospel. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


ROMANISM AND BARBARISM. 


By Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D.D., New York. 


Barbarism the First Danger ; a Discourse for Home Missions. 
By Horace Busune xt, Pastor of the North Church, Hartford, 


Conn. 


Tne destiny of our country is a great problem, and one in 
which every Christian and philanthropist must be interested. 


The extent of territory, the rapidly increasing population, the 
extensive and important commercial relations, the vast accumu- 
lation of wealth, the political and religious institutions, form a 
power for good or evil, whose effects cannot be limited to this 


continent, if they do not extend to the whole human race. 


Those,are poor philosophers, and, certainly not good Christians, 
who compute national destinies in the spirit of narrow, national 
competitions; and who cannot see that the well-being of 
each: separate nation ts connected with the well-being of all 
nations; that if France did not lie on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, the entire history and condition of England would he chang- 
ed, and that the extinction of America would deprive her of the 
noblest field for the spread of her race, her literature, her laws 
and her religion. If an ambitious Pleiad would blot out one of 
its sisters, the light and influence of the lost star will be with- 
drawn from the spheres of all the others, and the ambitious 
Pleiad will be no brighter, or more powerful, because there is a 
vacant spot in the heavens. 

The destiny of our country! Why should we attempt to solve 
this problem ? 

Our aim is to see the point to which we are tending, that if the 
destiny a head, under the action of present elements, be not such 
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as we would desire, or one which does not meet the hopes of 
humanity struggling for a pure life and a true freedom, we may 
bring in some other element by which whatever is inauspicious 
may be overcome, and the great good of humanity be achieved. 
We would solve the problem on the present data, that we may 
bring in other data, if necessary, to change the aspects of the 
future. For we may not forget, that we who live now, not mere- 
ly solve, but make the problem. How shall we solve the pro- 
blem as it now stands? By looking at the elements which have 
made us what we are ; and by looking at the elements which are 
now at work. The past is an illustration ; the future is a deep 
calculation in the light of the past, upon data now before us. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his very able and interesting discourse in be- 
half of Home Missions, has calculated the force and bearings of 
one element which has hitherto been at work, and is at work now 
on a still grander scale—an element of evil; and in connection 
with this he has calculated the force and bearings of an antago- 
nistic element of good which has been, and ig now, resisting the 
element of evil with a sublime might that gives no faint promises 
of ultimate success.. There are other elements of evil, and other 
elements of good, which, in a subordinate manner, he brings into 
the discussion ; but these are more or less involved in the twé 
great antagonistic forces. The element ‘of evil is a tendency to 
decline, and barbarism involved in emigration, or a new: settlement 
of the social state. ‘The causes and process of this decline, Dr, 
Bushnell discusses as follows : 


First of all, the society transplanted in a case of emigration, cannot carry its 
roots with it ; for society is a vital creature, having roets of antiquity, which in- 
here in the very soil—in the spot consecrated by valor, by genius, and by religion, 
Transplanted to a new field, the emigrant race lose, of necessity, a considerable 
portion of that vital force which 1s the organific and conserving power ofggociety. 
All the old roots of local love and historic feeling—the joints and bands that minis- 
ter nourishment—are left behind; and nothing remains to organize a living growth, 
but the two unimportant incidents, proximity and a common interest. 

Education must, for a long time, be imperfect in degree and partial in extent. 
There is no literary atmosphere breathing through the forests or across the prai- 
ries. The colleges, if any they have, are only rudimental beginnings, and the 
youth a raw company of woodsmen. Hurried into life, at the bar, or in the pulpit, 
when as yet they are only half educated, their performances are crude in the mat- 
ter and rough in the form, No matter how cultivated the professional men of the 
first age, those of the second, third, and fourth will mix up extravagance and cant 
in all their demonstratious, and will be acceptable to the people partly tor that rea- 
son, For the immense labors and rough hardships necessary to be encountered, in 
the way of providing the means of living, will ordinarily create in them a rough 
and partially wild habit. 

Then, as their tastes grow wild, their resentments will grow violent and their 
enjoyments coarse. The salutary restraints of society being, to a great extent, 
removed, they will think it no degradation to do before the woods and wild ani- 
mals, what, in the presence of a cultivated social state, they would blush to perpe- 
trate. They are likely even to look upon the indulgence of low vices and brutal 
pleasures, as the necessary garnish of their life of adventure. 

In religion, their views will, of course, be narrow and crude, and their animosi- 
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ties bitter. Sometimes the very life of religion will seem about to die, as it actu- 
ally would, save that some occasional outburst of over-wrought feeling or fanatical 
zeal kindles a temporary fire. Probably it will be found that low superstitions 
begin to creep in, a regarding of dreams, a faith in the presentation of Scripture 
texts, in apparitions and visions, perhaps also in necromancy. 

Meantime, if we speak of civil order, it will probably be found that the old com- 
mon law of the race is not transplanted as a vital power, but only as a recollection 
that refuses to live, because of the newness of the soil, and the varied circum- 
stances whict, in so many ways, render it inapplicable. It asks for loyalty where 
there is no demesne, offers a jury before there is a court, and sanctifies a magna 
charta where no plain of Runnymede is ever to be known. Hence the need of 
much new legislation, consequently much of confusion and a considerable lapse o1 
time, before the new body of law, with its tribunals and uses, can erect its trunk 
and grow up into life from a native root. Meantime it is well, if the social wild- 
ness and the violent resentments of the people do not break over all the barriers o: 
legal restraint, and dissolve the very bonds of order. 

If now, besides all the causes here enumerated, the emigrants are much involved 
in war to maintain tneir possessions, or if they are gathered from many nations 
having different languages, laws, manners and religions, the tendency te social 
decline is, of course, greatly aggravated. Indeed, where all the forms of habit, 
prejudice, and opinion are found to impinge upon each other, and every recollec- 
tion of the past, every peculiar trait of national feeling and personal character 
requires to be obliterated, before it is possible for the new elements to coalesce, 
what can save a people, we are tempted to ask, from being ; precipitated downward 
even below society itself” 


Dr. Bushnell next gives a series of historical illustrations which 
he portrays with great vigor and vividness. This series embra- 
ces in the ancient times, the emigration of Lot, Ishmael, and 
Esau from the. parent stock; the migratory life of the sons of 
Jacob, and their declension from the pure virgin character of a 
great and primitive manhood, exhibited in the time of Abraham ; 


the emigration of Israel into the promised land where the well- 
ordered discépline of Moses and Joshua declines into the semi- 
barism of the times of the Judges, extending to the time of 
Samuel. : 

It will not be inappropriate to remark here that the history of 
man begins with a history of civilization. ‘The causes of dete- 
rioration before the deluge were peculiar, and cannot be now 
considered. The arts of civilization, however, prevailed down 
to the time of the deluge, and were transmitted to the post-dilu- 
vians. The earliest nation founded after this event, in the region, 
or immediately adjacent to the region where the ark rested, were 
civilized from the beginning; and barbarism appeared, subse- 
quently, among those tribes who, by distant emigration, broke 
off from the vital, organic connexion with the parent stock. The 
illustrations which might be drawn from this source, as well as 
the Egyptian, Grecian, Carthagenian, and Roman colonies, at a 
later period, are passed over. ‘The limits of a discourse would 
not admit of such an extensive range. Dr. Bushnell next de- 
xcends, in the order of time, to the Mexican and South American 
colonies: ‘that they have actually lost ground, since the emi- 
gration; that they have been descending steadily towards bar- 
barism, in the loss of the old Castilian dignity, in the decay ot 
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society and manners, and in the general prostration of order, is 
well understood.”” He next proceeds to the North American 
settlements, and particularly to those of New England, where 
the effects of emigration are no less evident, although by no 
means so extreme : 


‘* Probably never before did any emigrant people resist with so great promptitude 
and effect, the inherent causes of decline involved in a new state of society. Nor 
can it be said that the issue was ever doubtful. Indeed I am not sure that, if we 
consider the ~ amount of character in the whole community, any real diminu- 
tion was ever suffered. For if much was lost in the complete finish of the higher 
class, something was also gained in the sharpness, vigor, and capacity of the lower. 
And if there was even a decay of virtue and good manners in all classes, there was 
yet again in all, as regards spirit, self-reliance, physical endurance, and other like 
traits, which are essential as the staple of a perfect manhood. * * * * This decline 
was most evident in the higher class, and in the cultivated manners and tastes, 
brought over by the emigrant families. The leading spirits of the first age 
were truly great and cultivated men—cedars of Lebanon, nay, the topmost 
branches of the cedars, that God had brought over to plant by the waters of the 
new world. 

«« They were many of them scholars, who had received at English universities the 
highest advantages of culture furnished in that age. Their minds were matured 
and polished by severe study. They knew society. Some of them were persons 
who had travelled in foreign countries, who had figured in civil stations, and were 
not unskilled even as courtiers. They were fellow disciples and compatriots with 
such men as Owen, Howe, Milton, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and the other 
great spirits, who were struggling in that age for the civil and religious emancipa- 
tion of their country. But they came into the wilderness, as it were, to be tempted 
of the devil, throwing themselves and their families, for a whole century to come, 
upon the severest struggles of toil and warfare, to provide and fortify their new 
home. For along time, they had no market. In their modes of dress, their resi- 
dences, and their furniture, they were many of them restricted to supplies that 
were coarse and rude. Their means of education for the youth were defective in 
that which is necessary to a finished and really accomplished character. though 
sufficient to give a good degree of rudimental force. And, more tban all, society, 
that indefinable but powerful something which gives a tone of refinement to literary 
tastes, and without which, feeling cannot rise to its highest dignity—this was a want, 
which no industry or care could supply. The trials and exposures were rough, the 
great world was far away, petty strifes and bickerings—always enveloped in the ill- 
nature of the race, but restrained among a great people under the established forms 
of cultivated life—broke out and raged in their little communities. A painful 
subsidence of manners soon began so appear. In many families a certain flavor of 
refinement passed, by tradition, and in fact was never wholly spent. Still, it was 
evident, after the first race was gone, and the second and third had come into their 
places, that character had fallen to a lower type. The educated men were, in com- 
parison, arude, or, at least, partially cultivated race, Their English style is loose. 
Elegance, well chastened thought, dignity of feeling, do not appear. e spelling 
is even more irregular and capricious than it had been. And the public proceedings 
of courts and churches, if the records are referred to, exhibit a certain rawness, that 
is quite characteristic. We feel, in short, that we have*descended to an inferior 
race. It is somewhat as if a nest of eagles had been filled with a brood of ow!s.” 


* But New England has emerged from this declension. She has 
gained the victory over the adverse elements : 


“ For as our history now begins to live on its own root, and tosend up a vitalizing 
power into the social body ; as wealth is unfolded ; as schools and colleges are per- 
fecting their standards of learning; as literature and art advance to maturity, we 
are rising steadily into noon, as a people socially complete.” 
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Having illustrated the moral and social tendencies of emigra- 
tion down to this point, Dr.. Bushnell enters upon the subject of 
Western emigration : 


“ But the great problem of American society is not solved, however much it 
may be illustrated, by the history of New England. Still we are rolling on from 
East to West, plunging into the wilderness, scouring across the great inland deserts 
and mountains, to plant our habitations on the Western ocean. Here again the 
natural tendencies of emigration towards barbarism, or social decline, are displayed, 
in signs that cannot be mistaken. The struggle through which we have passed, is 
continually repeating itself, under new modifications. We see the same experi- 
ment involving similar jeopardies; and we may draw out of our own experience 
warnings to make us anxious, and encouragements to make us hopeful for our 
country—a double argument of fear and hope, to make us doubly faithful in our 
Christian efforts for its welfare. 

“In some respects, this westward emigration is secured by advantages which our 
own colonial emigration had not ; in others, it is beset by disadvamiages quite as 
decided. Among the advantages are these—First, a better and more available mar- 
ket for the sale of its products, and hence, a much greater facility in rising to a 
state of outward comfort. Secondly, a good and well established government, able 
to protect the beginnings made, exerting also an important moral] constraint over 
all tendencies to lawlessness and public disorder. Thirdly, a connexion with tie 
Eastern and older portions of the country, by which they are made to feel the moral 
effect of association with a more advanced state of manners, of social culture and 
religious virtue. Fourthly, a history; for it is not as when our fathers forsook a 
history to plant themselves in this new world; but the emigrant, wherever he strays, 
remembers that he is an American still. He looks out from his hut of logs on the 
Western border, and feels the warmth of a distinct nationality glowing round him, 
like the clear warm light of day itself.” 


But notwithstanding this, the evils attendant upon this promis- 
cuous rush into the vast bosom of the West are manifold and 
alarming : 


“« Western character has many powerful and promising qualities, but it wants the 
salt of religious virtue, the sobriety of discipline, and the modesty of intelligence. 
It is frank, bold, earnest, and positive, but somewhat rude and extravagant, and 

cially destitute of the genial sentiments which enrich the more settled and cul- 
tivated forms of society. A very large portion of the western community, it is 
well known, are already so far gone in ignorance, as to make a pride of it, and even 
to decry education as an over-genteel accomplishmegt. They hold, of course, their 
manhood in their will, not in their understanding ; Bhich is the same as to say that 
law is weak, and passion violent. Hence, the many public murders, committed in 
the newer States of the West and South, which are never legally investigated. Or, 
perhaps, you will even see an ambitious young city, mustering itself in a military 
mob, to murder an inoffensive Christian minister and citizen; and when it is done, 
when the fit of passion is over, the law, instead of rising up to re-assert its rights, 
as we see it do in older and less barbarous communities, still sleeping in its violated 
majesty. Or, if you will discover how near it is possible to come, and within how 
short a time, to a complete dissolution of civil order, you may see the Executive 
power of a sovereign State standing by, for six months, to look on, as a spectator, 
while two organized military parties of its own citizens are prosecuting an open 
war, one to defend, the other to capture an American city! Where shall such 
disorders stop? and what is the limit towards which they run? If in the days of 
the Judges, Pennsylvania rebelled against the excise of whiskey, and now Illinois 
substitutes the camp and the siege, in place of justice itself and the ordinary methods 
of legal redress, what shall by and by appear, in some new State as far West of Illinois 
as that is of Pennsylvania? What are we to expect as this reign of passion, 
spreading onward across the vast regions yet unoccupied, grows yet more violent 
as it is deeper in ignorance, and wilder still, as it is more remote from the haunts 
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of Christian civilization? Is it not well understood that a partially wild race of 
mea, such as cannot any longer be properly included in the terms of civilization, 
is already formed? 1 speak of what is sometimes called the pioneer race. ‘They 
roll on, like a prairie fire, before the advance of regular emigration; they have no 
fixed habits, and do not care to appropriate the soil, consequently, have no educa- 
tion or religion. They live mainly by hunting and pasture; and, when a regular 
settlement begins within an hour’s ride, they feel the proximity too close, quit 
their hut of logs, which is in fact only their tent, and start on, by another long re- 
move, into the wild regions beyond them. ‘These semi-barbarians, too, are con- 
tinaally maltiplying in numbers, and becoming more distinct in their habits, Ere 
long, there is reason to fear they will be scouring in populous bands over the vast 
territories of Oregon and California, to be known as the pasturing tribes—the wild 
hunters and robber clans of the Western hemisphere—American Moabites, Arabs, 


and Edomites !” 





A society in this condition is prepared for any form of error 
which may overtake it, whether it be Infidelity, Mormonism, or 


Romanism : r 


“« Many are accustomed to regard the exposure*of our Western country to Roman- 
ism with extreme horror, regarding a possible lapse into this corrupt form of reli- 
gion as the climax of all possible disasters. In that opinion there is quite as little 
to approve, as there is in the over-confident opinion of those who declare that 
Romanism cannot spread in this country. Nothing is necessary to make room for 
Romanism, but to empty us of all opposing qualities; and it will not take a long 
period of ignorance and religious anarchy to do that. Nordo I mean to imply, in 
thus speaking, that Romanism can co-exist only with barbarism, much less to sharpen 
a point of satire against the Roman church. * * * But the great danger of 


Romanism, the only danger of any moment, is from the multiplication of the latter 


class—those who have no private judgment to lose ; and it is a real danger. Man 
is a religious being, and if he cannot come to God through his intelligence, he wiil 
come to what sort of God his superstitions offer him. When, therefore, I consider 
how certainly an ignorant soul is prepared to superstition, remembering also the 
vast amount of ignorance that prevails among the Western people, I want no other 
proof that superstition has already a wide and terrible sway over the Western mind. 
Or if | suffer a doubt, the great Mormon city and temple rise as proof visible before 
me—proof, however, that does not accrue against the West alone, save that it shows 
how all fantastic errors and absurdities will assuredly congregate there. Who 
could have thought it possible that a wretched and silly delusion, like that of the 
Mormons, could gather in its thousands of disciples in this enlightened age, build a 
populous city, and erect a temple, rivalling in grandeur even that of the false pro- 
phet at Mecca? And when we see, in facts like these, how readily material may 
be gathered to represent thé times of the Judges, it is vain to imagine that Roman- 
ism can find no affinities prepared among us, or that none can be found, who will 
think it a religion, to have a Levite to their priest. Romanism can do anything in 
this country which we will help it to do, and we ought not to complain if it does 
no more, Or if we persist in training a barbarous people for its use, let us indulge no 


regrets that Romanism gives them Such a religion as they are capable of receiving.” 


The exposition of Dr. Bushnell we accept as conclusive. 
Barbarism is the first danger in Western emigration: Romanism 
may be the next. And from this we may argue, that as the 
West will soon reach an amount of population that will give it a 
political preponderance, the loss of the West must prove the 
ruin of the whole nation. 


But the picture is not complete until we bring forward another 


form of these two great elements of evil. Barbarism in our na- 
tion is not merely a resul#of emigration from the Atlantic States 
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to the valley of the se ea and the territories upon the Paci- 
fic; and Romanism not mere ~ result of Barbarism. There is 
a prodigious emigration from Europe to our country, which em- 
bodies both Barbarism and Romanism formed and ripened ; and 
which not only pours a tide into the West, but diffuses its stream 
through the great Eastern cities, villages and towns. No 
philosophical politician or moralist, to say nothing of the Chris- 
tian, can be indifferent to this fact. This is an emigration which 
has no parallel in the history of mankind. Colonies have 
been planted in the wilderness by \the older nations, compelling 
the savage hordes to retire into the fastnesses of more remote wil- 
dernesses; or to submit to the authority of the law. Barbarian 
warriors have overrun a besotted and decayed civilization, bring- 
ing in from the bosom of nature the elements of a fresh and more 
vigorous life. But never, before has a civilized people thrown 
open its harbors and its gates to receive a rush of emigrants from 
foreign nations, of different languages, religions, and customs, mul- 
titudes of whom are sunk into ignorance and barbarism, and suffer- 
ed them to become diffused through every channel of social life, and 
to participate, after a short term of residence, in the highest and 
most valuable political rights and franchises. It is not our object 
to discuss the question, ‘‘ whether such an emigration ought to be 
permitted under any government consulting a high destiny, and 
the permanency of its institutions; nor shall we take up any 
question about the naturalization law and the elective franchise. 
Our object is simply to take the facts as they are, to calculate 
their tendencies, and to inquire what redeeming influences a 
Christian philanthrophy can bring to bear, separately from all 
political intrigues and conflicts. In order to estimate the tenden- 
cies of this promiscuous emigration into our country from foreign 
countries, we have three points first of all to consider—the con- 
nexion between Romanism and Barbarism ; the character of the 
emigrant population; and their social and political condition 
among us. 

I. The connexion between Romanism and Barbarism. 

It will be perceived that Dr. Bushnell discusses Barbarism as 
the antecedent of Romanism. ‘ Our first danger,” he remarks, 
‘‘is Barbarism—Romanism next. Let us empty ourselves of our 
character, let us fall into superstition, through the ignorance, 
wildness, and social confusion incident to a migratory habit, and 
a rapid succession of new settlements, and Romanism will find 
us just where character leaves us. The real danger is the prior. 
Taking care of that, we are safe. Sleeping over that, nothing 
can save us ; for if we must have a wild race of nomads roaming 
over the vast western territories of our land—a race without 
education, law, manners, or religion—we need not trouble our- 
selves further on account of Romani§m ; for to such a people, 
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Romanism, bad as it is, will come as a blessing.’? And in an- 
other part of his discourse :—‘* Romanism can do anything in this 
country which we will help it to do, and we ought not to com- 
plain if it does no more. Or if we persist in training a barbarous 
people for its use, let us indulge no regrets that Romanism gives 
them such a religion as they are capable of receiving.” 

These remarks we would qualify somewhat, where Romanism 
is spoken of as a blessing to ve Frama tribes—as the only reli- 

ion which they are capable of receiving. Dr. Bushnell means, 
undoubtedly, that Romanism is better than no religion, and that 
barbarous nomads will be more prone to receive it, or any other 
form of superstition and error which they chance to meet with, 
than to receive a religion which requires education, thought, and 
elevated sentiments. But he does not mean to deny that a pure 
religion requiring al] these, is the only one which can redeem 
men from barbarism, and restore the blessings of a civilized social 
state. If our Western emigrants by our neglect were to approxi- 
mate, or even reach a state of barbarism, our only resource would 
not be, even then, to leave them to Romanism ;—then also, our 
hope would lie in the enlightening and elevating power of the 
Gospel; it would be our duty then to lead them back by the 
same means which we are urged to use now, to prevent their de- 
clension and fall. Romanism may be a religion congenial to 
barbarians, and may restrain some of their ruder tendencies; but 
it is not a religion in whose hands we would leave them, for it 
can never raise them to the condition of enlightened, free, and 
Christian men. 

Weare now about to consider Barbarism and Romanigm in 
another order of sequence—namely, Romanism as the antecedent, 
and Barbarism as the consequent. In undertaking this discus- 
sion we are conscious of no feelings of prejudice, bitterness, and 
wrath. On the contrary, we wish only to find the truth; and we 
shall seek for it by sober reasoning, and by the light of history 
and facts. 

The first great error into which many have fallen in determin- 
ing the influence of Romanism, has arisen from confounding the 
influence of the existing Christian Church, over the barbarians 
who overran the Western Empire, with the distinctive influence 
of Romanismitself. At the time of the irruption from the North, 
many errors had indeed crept into the Church, but Romanism was 
only in its incipient stage; and with these errors, there still lived 
and breathed a vital Christianity. The Church contained truth, 
learning, piety, and social order ; and these were the humanizing 
potencies which restrained barbarian excesses, and gave form and 
consistency to the fresh and racy elements of social life, which were 
poured in from the rude Northern humanity.. Because there were 
tendencies to Romanism which were afterwards ripened into a 
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portentous supremacy, it by no means follows that these tendencies, 
and not the still surviving apostolic doctrines and influences, 
brought civilization out of barbarism. Besides, we see very 
clearly in this work of receiving the barbarians into the Church, 
the presence of the errors. The conversion was not a work of 
pure faith and love, like that of the apostolic age, where the con- 
science was enlightened by a perfect system of truth, and bap- 
tism was a rational initiation into a holy and elevated life. On 
the contrary, the barbarians were allured and dazzled by the 
pomp of ceremonies ; baptism degenerated into a superstition ; and 
the Scandinavian gods instead of being forsaken were retained 
under Christian names. The civilization of the barbarians was 
therefore a mixed work, exhibiting in part the influence of faith- 
ful preachers of the word, and the regenerating efficacy of gospel 
truth ; but to a far greater extent, renewing the forms of civiliza- 
tion which appeared when the paganism of Greece and Rome, 
associated with the perfected arts of beauty, subdued into harmo- 
ny with itself, the idol worship of the conquered nations. The 
errors which already existed in the Church, were but the growth 
of philosophies and idolatries which had been baptized under 
Christian names. The paganism of Rome had not been annihi- 
lated, but remodelled, new named, and reduced into the econo- 
my of the ecclesiastical organization. It was therefore, only the 
extension of a practice already begun, by which the Scandina- 
vian tribes, without doing violence to their prejudices, were easily 
moulded into sons of the Church. There was unquestionably a 
power of genuine civilization at work, and this was the true 
Chrisfianity still in the bosom of the Church ; but beside it was 
a foreign element which deformed and marred what the other 
labored to construct. 

The second error is the confounding of incidental benefits with 
the system of Romanism itself. The Crusades were a part of 
Romanism, and viewed aright, they were a fierce irruption of the 
semi-barbarism of the West, into the comparative civilization and 
refinement of the East. But these Crusades brought back from 
the East new ideas, new arts, new refinements, and vastly en- 
larged the sphere of commercial intercourse. 

Monachism is a part of Romanism, and viewed aright, is a di- 
rect violation of the diffusive socialism of the gospel ; but still in 
an age of feudal isolation and ferocity, when physical force and 
the power of the sword superseded legal investigation and judi- 
cial arbitration, and the glory of arms eclipsed the glory of 
thought, the monasteries became the peaceful retreats of learning 
and piety, and canon law supplied the decay of civil jurispru- 
dence. 

The third error lies in not sufficiently considering the power 
of other elements of civilization. The discovery of the Pandects 
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of Justinian, and the consequent growth of the professional 
orders ; the institution of chivalry ; the growth of the free cities 
with their manufactures and commerce; the revival of classica 
learning, and the study of the ancient philosophies ; the conquest 
of Constantinople, and the expatriation of Greek scholars into the 
West; the cultivation of the fine arts in connexion with the my- 
thologies of the Church, analogously to their cultivation among 
the Greeks and Romans, in connexion with the ancient mytholo- 
gies—all these and other causes were at work, to advance civili- 
zation beyond any efficacy which might be attributed to the co- 
existent Romanism. 

There is a distinction to be made also, between the benefits 
which Romanism conferred upon classes and orders, many of 
whom were of her own creation, and all for her own purposes, 
and the condition in which she left the masses of the people. She 
indeed received her priests from among the masses, but created 
into an order, they were embosomed within her privileges and 
consecrated to her uses, and no longer retained a vital connexion 
with the stock from which they sprung. To make this separa- 
tion the more complete, they were brought under irrevocable 
vows of celibacy : for, had marriage been permitted, they would 
have retained a most intimate oat vital connexion, by virtue of 
the widely ramifying domestic ties. Kings, nobles, the wealthy, 
learned men, artists, and the priests and religious orders generally, 
were cherished only to be absorbed and appropriated ; and power, 
wealth, learning, art, and religious sane. were held under a 
subjection of inexorable despotism. They had a golden circle 
in which to move, fenced round by spiritual guards; and beyond, 
lay the masses of the people in hopeless ignorance, superstition, 
and weakyess. Within the golden circle were the elevated, 
privileged, and charmed servants of ecclesiastical power; with- 
out. were the doomed and blinded victims. 

This distinction introduces us to the proper point of view, from 
which to estimate the tendencies of Romanism. It is a system 
which brings refinement to privileged orders and classes, but it 
holds the people in barbarism. 

But even the refinement which it brings to classes and orders, 
wants the lofty, pure, and magnanimous spirit of genuine civiliza- 
tion. Civilization underacorrectdefinition, embraces, along with 
intellectual cultivation, and the cultivation of the arts, the infusion 
into society of ideas and sentiments of justice, truth, and benevo- 
lence. ‘This indeed identifies a genuine civilization with Chris- 
tian culture : and this we accept, for civilization is ever incom- 
plete until humanity conforms to the true ideal of character, and 
this ideal is supplied only by the gospel of Christ. 

The Greek and Roman civilization was the civilization of war- 
like discipline, of stern government, and of art. Compactness, 
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order, heroism, beauty, and luxury, were its developements. Its 
very form shut it out from the masses, if we except the single 
state of Athens, where a limited population and a peculiar geo- 
graphical position, almost realized the elevation of the whole peo- 
ple to a refined and noble rank, and made the democracy of 
Athens the aristocracy of Greece. What were the masses of the 
Roman people in the Augustan age? Was there a general edu- 
cation—a widely diffused intelligence and refinement? Or do 
we see on the one hand, patricians, knights, orators,poets, 
artists—living for each other, or at most reaching only the 
Quirites of the imperial city; and on the other hand, hosts 
of men who live only to obey, and not to improve? And this 
civilization, thus confined, was deficient in the loftier elements. 
It could rarely develop the nobler forms of character. What 
Roman civilization was under the Cesars, it has continued to be 
under the Peters, only less magnanimous, since in the latter age, 
all traces of the old Roman virtue have perished. The history of 
Rome under the papacy isa history of civil disorder and intrigue, 
and domestic corruption. Artful diplomacy, bribery, and assas- 
sination by poison and the dagger, are the chief political forces. 
While the celibacy of the clergy seemed to teach a great lesson 
of continency and purity, there sprung up the most shameless vio- 
lation of the sanctities of private life, which taking its initiation 
among the ecclesiastical orders, spread under the wings of the 
highest authority, through all ranks of society. The reign of the 
Borgia family is not a solitary illustration. 

Similar crimes and abominations darken the history of the 
courts of the Catholic Princes. What melancholy pictures of 
courtly refinement are presented in Milan, Florence, and Naples! 
In the court of France, take the period of Cardinal Magarin, and 
Louis XIV. There was art, there was grace, there was the refine- 
ment of luxury ; but there were no patriotic fidelity, no political 
integrity, no private virtue. The minister was a peculator, the 
king an adulterer, and the beautiful women of the court swayed 
the destinies of France. At an earlier period, when the Emperor 
Charles released Francis I. from imprisonment, Francis bound 
himself by the most solemn oaths, to fulfill the treaty by which 
he obtained his liberty. Clement VII. found it for his interest to 
enter into a league with Francis, and other powers against 
Charles, and sheckved Francis from the obligation of his oaths. 
The oaths of treaties solemnly and deliberately taken, are of the 
most binding character. To observe them is of the nature of 
necessary rectitude. It would imply a moral contradiction for 
God himself to absolve men from such oaths, and therefore, we 
may properly say that God cannot absolve from such oaths. 
And yet the Pope, as the vicegerent of Heaven, assumed to do it. 

When Bourbon, with the imperial forces, marched against 
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Rome, the same Pope, as a mode of defence, excommunicated 
him and his whole army, and offered prayers in St. Peter’s. 
When Clement was taken prisoner, Charles ordered solemn pro- 
cessions and prayers for his release, while a command issued to 
his generals would at once have restored him to his freedom and 
spiritual power. 

The wanton violation of treaties, the disgusting’ hypocrisy, and 
the moral impurity generally which characterized the great rulers 
of the world, were the natural results of the standard of morality 
ordained by the highest acknowledged spiritual authority. If, 
instead of a Divine moral goverment administered through the 
conscience and the written word, a man of like passions, weak- 
nesses, and crimes, with other men, is made the supreme moral 
legislator, whose will can set aside all laws, human and Divine, 
and absolve from the guilt of the most flagrant crimes—make 
evil good, and good evil, and lend the authority of his example 
to every form of corruption, then all moral integrity must fade 
away, and the moral sense itself give place to a blind obedience. 
Here we have no longer questions respecting necessary and 
essential rectitude, nor the right of appealing to the immaculate 
justice of the King of Kings. The word of the Pope is the only 
moral law; and the bull of the Pope the only form of retribution. 
The civilization which obtains under such a system, even where 
it does obtain, is of less value than rude barbaric virtue where the 
rights of the natural conscience are unimpaired. 

But passing from the questionable civilization of the privileged 
orders, we have next to consider the influence of Romanism upon 
the people. 

There are two ways in which to consider this :—first, the influ- 
ence which Romanism from its very nature is calculated to exert ; 
secondly, the influence which, in point of fact, it has exerted 
over the people. 

The nature of Romanism it is not difficult to collect from the 
abundant and unquestionable sources of information. The first 
point we shall take up is, its irresponsible supremacy exercised 
over government, over education and literature, over social life, 
over the conscience, over religious duty, and the hopes of the 
soul in respect to the life to come. 

In the papal constitutions of Gregory VII., the political supre- 
macy of the pontiffs is expressly affirmed. It is here set forth 
that— 

“The Roman Pontiff alone can be called universal. 

“‘ That he alone has a right to depose bishops. 

“That no council summoned without *his commission, can be 
called general. 

‘That he alone has a right to wear imperial ornaments. 

“* That princes are ttn. to kiss his feet and his only. 
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“ That he has a right to depose emperors. 

“ That no book can be called canonical without his authority. 

‘“‘ That his sentence can be annulled by none, but that he may 
annul the decrees of all. 

“That the Roman Church has been, is, and will continue, 
infallible. 

“That subjects may be absolved from their allegiance to wick- 
ed princes.””* 

And as it rests with the Pope to decide who are wicked princes, 
the last article, in reality, claims unlimited power over human 
governments. 

The supremacy of Romanism in education and all literary 
movements within the sphere of its control, appears from the his- 
tory of all the Catholic universities, and the minor institutions of 
learning, from the history of the Jesuits in particular, and from 
the papal Indices Expurgatorii. The modes of education, the 
books to be used, and the limits of education are all determined. 
In the Indices Expurgatorii the works of Bacon, Locke, Milton, 
and others of like pre-eminence, are condemned. An English- 
man obeying the Indices, would sacrifice the noblest literature of 
his language. 

Its supremacy over social life is exercised through the confes- 
sional. The priest becomes the depository of the secrets of all 
hearts. The power which possesses the secrets of human hearts 
governs society by an irresistible force. 

Its supremacy over the conscience lies in the confessional, and 
in the power of absolution. The priest defines crime, prescribes 
ere forgives, or withholds forgiveness. The power which 

olds the keys of the kingdom of heaven, is, to all intents and 
purposes, a power divine and absolute. Will any deny that, 
under a power claiming such prerogatives, the conscience is 
enslaved ? 

That power which enslaves the conscience, is, of course, abso- 
lute in its prescriptions of religious duty; that power which 
holds the keys of the kingdom of Heaven controls all the soul’s 
hopes of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The supremacy of Romanism, therefore, is a most portentous 
supremacy, embracing earth and Heaven. And al] this supremacy 
rests ultimately in one man, who, claiming infallibility by virtue 
of his office, is responsible to no other authority ascessible to 
man. We may not appeal to the word of God, for he has forbid- 
den it to the use of the people. We may not appeal to a general 
council, for he alone can appoint one. We may appeal to no 
book separately from him, for he alone determines what books 
are canonical. We may not appeal to any earthly tribunal, for 
he can annul all decrees. We may not appeal to the God of 
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Heaven, for the Pope on earth is his vicegerent, and the will of 
God can be known only through him. And this supremacy is not 
in the hands of a being who is the same yesterday, to day, and for 
ever, but in the hands of a succession of men of diverse character, 
principles, and aims. ‘The Pope may be a Pius IX. to day, and an 
Alexander Borgia to-morrow. 

This power binds to itself all classes and orders of men. It 
binds to itself the priests and religious orders, by a tie of absolute 
dependence, as the very heart of their life, by awful vows and 
fearful superstitions, by all the hopes of promotion, and all the 
fears of terrible ruin, by the force of a compact organization 
which holds the soul of each individual as if bound by an inex- 
orable chain of iron. 

It binds to itself princes and nobles by making with them a 
common interest in governing the people. It binds men of learn- 
ing, professions, and arts by a skillfully managed patronage. And 
the people—it binds the people to itself by a blind belief, by 
ignorance, and by the fears and hopes of superstition. It must 
have its learned classes, it must have power, dignity, and wealth ; 
it must have the magnificence and glory of art: these are its 
necessary instruments. But it must have, also, its material on 
which to operate—it must have its victims; and this material— 
these victims are the people. The connexion between Roman- 
ism and Barbarism in the people is now evident. Before the 
minds of the people there is ever present this awful and over- 
whelming power, represented in every priest, in every cathedral, 
in every sacred place, in every religious rite and ceremony, in 
every holy day, in every confession, in marriages, baptisms, 
deaths, and funerals, in penances by the living, in masses for the 
dead. It rocks the cradle of infancy ; it gives the first lessons in 
speech; it sits by every fireside; its shadow is thrown upon 
every path of human life. It shapes the earliest beliefs ; it en- 
ters into the very faculties of thought and imagination; it gives 
form and strength to prejudice ; it is a universal life; an awful 
system of pantheism—a terrible divinity present in every man’s 
bosom, commanding only obedience. What now does the man 
become? He has never exercised free thought; he has never 
doubted or questioned ; he has only believed. He has one 
any consciousness of individual existence; he is but a wea 
parasite hanging to the bosom of the Holy Mother Church. The 
everlasting idea present to his mind is authoritv. He feels him- 
self only a thing to be governed. 

Here, then, can be no manly development—here can be no 
education. If he gain the elements of learning sufficient for the 
business and intercourse of life, still this is no education. He 
may not read, inquire, discuss, or calculate for himself. He 
may read what is given him to read; he must believe what he is 
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commanded to believe ; he must do what he is commanded to do. 
He has given himself to the Church, and the Church will take 
care of him. All the interests of conscience, thought, life and 
hope, all the interests of earth and Heaven are comprised in sim- 
= obedience to the Church. This is the most intense form of 

arbarism conceivable—it is almost the annihilation of humanity. 
A people thus subjugated, are prepared for all the uses of the 
governing power,—a mechanical force has taken the place of the 
independent soul of man. 

If we proceed next, to consider Romanism as a religious and 
moral system, its barbaric influence upon the people is no less 
evident. A religion according to the character of its doctrines 
and symbols, becomes the most potent energy of good or evil to 
the human soul. Here we are brought into connexion with the 
supernatural, the divine, the immortal, and the impulses of duty 
are collected from the dread tribunals of the world to come. 

When a religion in its doctrines and symbols brings a quicken- 
ing influence over the reason and conscience, so that the doctrines 
which it promulgates are not yielded to by an unthinking faith, 
but are embraced by the soul with a penetrating perception of 
their reasonableness, fitness, and moral beauty—then the religion 
is the breath of the Almighty, renovating decay, re-creating the 
divine image, and producing the noblest forms of active life. 
But let it come as a dread mystery, with gloom, and solemn rites, 
intimidating thought, repudiating reason as profane, and com- 


manding instead of engaging belief, and then it lies upon the 


soul a dark, terrifying, and crushing incubus. There are, indeed, 
truths in the purest system of faith, as there are truths in the 
most solid philosophy of nature, which to us are mysterious, in so 
far as our minds are unable, on the data given, to comprehend 
them. But, still, in their relations and bearings they are seen to 
be truths; they are essential to great systems of truth firmly 
established ; there are great interests suspended upon them which 
claim them as truths—and if they surpass the reach, they do not 
contradict the ideas of our reason. But the old mythologies and 
religions of India and Egypt, for example, set at naught reason 
and the moral instincts, and forbidding scrutiny, demanded only 
to be believed. The same holds true of Romanism. It does not 
merely require us to believe dogmas inscrutable to our reason, 
but such as positively contradict its clearest dictates. The most 
exalted faith of Romanism is the most unsparing repudiation of 
reason. That this assertion is not too broad will be evident to 
every candid mind, when reflecting upon the leading dogmas of 
the Romish Church. The very enormity and absurdity of these 
dogmas often proves their protection ; for the simple statement of 
them to many minds, not conversant with these subjects, seems 
like defamation and abuse. But, nevertheless, it is a fact that 
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the Pope is received in this Church as the supreme spiritual power 
on earth, and who at his pleasure, can open and shut the kingdom 
of Heaven to the souls of men ; that to priests are made confessions 
of sin, and that the wring assume to forgive sins; that the Virgin 
Mary is worshipped as the mother of God and the queen of 
Heaven ; that the saints are invoked, and that by this act, as well 
as by prayer offered to the Virgin, the ubiquity of finite beings 
is implied ; that relics are received without any evidence of their 
genuineness, and that a reverence is paid to them, and a virtue 
attributed to them, which, if they were genuine, are without 
authority from reason or revelation ; that eee are worshipped ; 
that pardons and indulgences, and the release of souls from 
purgatory, are purchased with money ; that transubstantiation is 
received as a doctrine of vital importance—transubstantiation, 
which teaches that the priest has power to change the bread and 
wine, in the sacrament, into the flesh and blood of Christ ; that 
this may be done over the whole world at the same time, thus 
multiplying the body of Christ indefinitely on earth, while he is 
complete in heaven; and that the eating of the veritable flesh, 
while the priest drinks the veritable blood, gives spiritual life 
and prepares the soul for Heaven. 
_ Now the higher and educated classes of the Romish Church 
may receive and practice these dogmas, and yet retain intellectual] 
culture and power, because, to them, they may constitute a mass of 
superstitions connected with mysticism and devotion to occupy 
certain hours and occasions, leaving them to return to habitual 
pursuits of a widely different character. 

The loftiest minds, separate from a rational and pure religion, 
are ever prone to fall into some form of superstition, to relieve an 
instinctive restlessness about the supernatural and the life to come. 
Man generally must have some connexicn with the Divinity ; and 
if he have not the true God he will repose upon the gods of his 
imagination and his fears. Even Socrates, although elevated far 
above the religion of his country, thought it expedient not wholly 
to reject its ceremonials. Philosophers, artists, poets, and states- 
men, have so wide and inviting a field in which to expatiate, that 
they are often also content to leave religion to the priests. 
Whether in reality infidels, or careless believers, they can resign 
the established religion,to its own purposes, as an affair necessary 
for the general well-being of society, while they themselves are 
suffered to pursue objects most attractive to ambition or cupidity. 
The priests also are not debarred from the pursuits of art, litera- 
ture, and ambition; and when not held by a mystic devotion or 
by a prostration of the intellect before a dread superstition, find 
ample compensation for the services which they pay to religion, 
in the immunities of an elevated sphere of life. 

But when we come to the masses of the people the case is alto- 
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ether different. A religion so omnipresent, exacting, and author- 
itative as Romanism, embraces their whole social, intellectual, 
and moral life. ‘They have no fields of beauty, taste, and ambj- 
tion, into which to escape. The poor man’s life is divided be- 
tween labor and religion. Give him education, let him have 
books and newspapers to read at pleasure ; give him political 
privileges so that he feels himself a part of the body politic—a 
being of some value to his country; let him have a chance of 
winning property, of owning some part of his native soil ; and 
then he has other objects of interest ; but then also he can hardly 
be called a poor man. New England can hardly be said to have 
any poor men among her native population But without these, 
and bound down by the destiny of inexorable circumstances, to 
labor simply to live—to monotonous, hopeless labor, concentrating 
all the energies of his being, as far as this life is concerned, upon 
one low physical anxiety, and then what beside is left to him 
but his religion?  Nowif his religion be one of rational, elevating, 
and benignant truths and duties, then 1n it the poor man will find 
a full compensation for all that the world has denied him. No 
man can possess the Bible and submit himself to its influence and 
guidance, without having his best faculties nobly cultivated, and 
becoming a man of a free, thoughtful and benevolent spirit. He 
will experience a transformation like that impressed upon the 
twelve fishermen who were educated by the teaching, example, 
and spirit of Christ. 

But when the dogmas of Romanism become his religion, they 
afford him no gracious inspiration to faculties and sentimenis 
which his political and social condition have darkened and 
smothered ; and the spiritual bondage which ensues, but symbolizes 
with the external despotism by which he is crushed. When the 
mind is compelled to receive, and becomes accustomed to receive, 
as the most awful and sacred truths, dogmas which directly con- 
flict with reason, the moral instincts and the clearest dictates of 
common sense, then reason becomes a profane and unlawful 
function, the moral instincts become dangerous impulses which 
are to be resisted as temptations suggested by the Evil One, ani 
common sense becomes the unholy scepticism of a light and reck- 
less curiosity. Thought perishes, inquiry ceases, knowledge 
makes no advance, and the mind concentrates itself in one 
suicidal act of faith. Such must be the condition of the people, 
whose daily life being one of exacting toil, and having no outlet 
for thought but in their religion, are met in that religion by a 
power which absolutely forbids and paralyzes thought. ‘To say 
that such a people are plunged into barbarism is, perhaps, a mild 
description of their condition. 

We have the world under Romanism thus divided into two 
great classes: In the one class, we have the imperial State and 
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the imperial Church, composed of the king and the pope, the 
nobles and priests, statesmen, commandezs, learned men and 
artists, who accept the religion as a custom, or venerable supersti- 
tion, on which the mind may conveniently repose, as a system of 
mystical and soothing devotion, as a chamber of imagery for art, 
and as a stately and awful power for controlling the multitude. 
In the other class, we have the people prostrate and enslaved in 
body and mind. And the very power which has thus prostrated and 
pocw doe them, works to perpetuate this condition by forbidding 
the free circulation of knowledge, and free inquiry and discus- 
sion; by denying the rights of private judgment, and diffusing a 
sense of its supremacy through every pulse of society by means 
of the confessional, the fears of purgatory, and masses for the 
dead. Well may Rome forbid the circulation of the Bible among 
the people. ‘The universal reading of God’s word would over- 
throw the whole system. It would break the charm of a devo- 
tion nurtured in ignorance, by quickening into the life of thought 
the dead intellect ; it would expose the terrific and haggard forms 
of tyranny and superstition by calling up the forms of immortal 
truth, heavenly love, and spiritual freedom; it would destroy the 
authority of the Church, by restoring to the conscience and the 
heart the authority of Christ ; it would annibilate the decretals 
of the Pope, by bringing to the charmed and joyful ear the voice 
of God; it would shake to pieces the thrones of despotism, and 
the old hereditary impostures of power, by rekindling in the soul 
of man a divine sense of its natural rights, and revealing to its 
vision the majestic form of eternal justice. 

The a priori conclusions drawn from the nature of the system 
ean be easily verified from history. ‘The field is so wide that we 
ean only indicate the points of observation without giving details 
of the facts. 

Our attention should be first directed to the connexion existing 
between the Roman Church and the State. Here we find the 
Popes entering into alliances with certain princes in opposition to 
others, and pursuing the usual tortuous course of worldly policy 
and intrigue, and inclining to the one party or the other, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the Holy See, and the demands of a 
he y secular interest. On the other hand we find emperors and 

ings now sustaining the Pope, and now opposing his measures 
and even taking up arms against him according to the political 
partialities which he evinced, and the political combinations into 
which he entered. The vicegerent of Heaven does not sit as a 
calm judge and mediator, adjusting and harmonizing the stermy 
agitation of nations, but himself becomes one of the conflicting 
powers. ‘The civil rulers do not appeal to his judgment and sub- 
mit to his decision, but unite with him as an ally, or resist him 
anenemy. ‘The Pope does not act as if himself conscious of a holy 
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and impartial authority ; emperors and kings do not act as if they 
believe that he possesses it. Judging from the language employed, 
the Pope is the holy father of the nation, and the princes his submis- 
sive and reverential children; judging from the acts of either party, 
and we have only the ct alliances or conflicts of worldly 
powers. Charles v. made a prisoner of Clement VIL., and exact- 
ed large sums as a ransom, unrestrained by any fear of him 
whom he professed to believe endowed with authority to with- 
hold absolution, to excommunicate him from the Church, and to 
shut upon him the gates of paradise! Francis I. of France, and 
Henry VIII. of England, are filled with pious horror, and form a 
league against Charles. But Henry, when he cannot obtain a 
divorce from Catharine of Arragon, repudiates the Pope, and de- 
clares himself the head of the English Church ; and Charles, en- 
tering the city of Bologna, as conqueror at the head of twenty 
thousand veterans kneels down to kiss the feet of the ver, 
Pope whom he had so lately held a prisoner, and from whom he 
had exacted an exorbitant ransom. And that Pope enters into 
an alliance with him. This may be taken as an example of the 
whole course of history on this point. The connexion between 
the Pope and other Tostinsinn, both of the Church and State, 
exhibits the same features. It is manifestly a connexion of mu- 
tual interest. ‘There may be individual exceptions, where the 
spirit of devotion and of a gloomy superstition has penetrate: 
*even the court of princes, but these are not sufficient to chang: 
the general character of a connexion so marked from its ver) 
commencement. The powers of the earth have acknowledge(! 
the supremacy of the Pope as an expedient for maintaining the 
subjugation of the people ; but have ever been ready to resist that 
supremacy when it came into conflict with their own power an¢ 
interests. The Popes, on their part, have ever been ready to 
avail themselves of their spiritual functions for maintaining their 
secular possessions and dignities; nor have they hesitated to sus- 
tain their sentences of excommunication with warlike array, and 
the faggot and the sword. The direct conflicts, however, be- 
tween _ sear ae and the Catholic States have been only occa- 
sional, since the secular and spiritual powers have respect- 
tively realized the greatest amount of strength by lending 
mutual support. The awakening of free thought, and the dis- 
semination of liberal knowledge and sentiments are what both 
fear alike, and of course, what both labor to suppress. That 
union is strength, is an axiom applicable to error and tyranny as 
well as to truth and freedom. The conflicts and disturbances, how- 
ever, which have existed in different degrees, and which 
have sometimes shaken the thrones of princes, and sometimes 
threatened, if not the existence, at least the pretensions of the 
papacy, go to show how false and hypocritical are the spiritual 
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claims on the one hand, and the devotion and submission on the 
other ; and prove that the papacy is only a great political machi- 
nery by which despotism is enabled effectually to hold nations 
in bondage. Indeed, the history of the connexion between 
papal Rome and the civil powers presents us the rankest de- 
velopment of despotism possible. Despotism here assumes two 
forms, or rather, divides itself into two great parts, having sepa- 
rate functions to perform, in the harmonious co-working of which its 
completeness consists. The one takes charge of the civil condition 
of the people, the other takes charge of their social and religious 
life ; the one aims to enslave the outer man, the other aims to 
enslave the intellect and conscience ; the one binds on chains by 
physical force, the other by superstitious terrors; the one gov- 
erns by the divine right of kings, the other by the divine right 
of the Church; the first aids the second by the powers of the 
sword and civil penalties, the second aids the first by the moral 
force of excommunication and the fires of purgatory. Between 
the two, the whole lot of humanity is divided, in the present life, 
and the life to come. Humanity becomes a great prey on which 
the imperial and sacerdotal vultures gorge themselves. They 
cannot always agree as to the due apportionment, and yet they 
always agree in the principle and act of holding the victim. 

We next turn our attention to the history of the people. We 
shal] begin with the papal states. 

It is certainly just to judge of the influence of Romanism upon 
the people, from the condition of that people upon whom its influ- 
ence has been unrestrained for a course of centuries. In the 
papal states, if any where, it has produced its natural, legitimate, 
and ripened fruits. Here the civil ruler, and the spiritual are one, 
and he heaven’s reputed vicegerent. Here all the civil offices 
are in the hands of the priests. Here the utmost preparation is 
made to give effect to the religion. A country only ninety-five 
leagues in length, by twenty-five in breadth, is divided into six 
arch-bishoprics, seventy two bishoprics, and more than two thou- 
sand parishes, contains eighteen hundred monasteries, and six 
hundred nunneries, and numbers fifty thousand ecclesiastics in a 
population of two and half millions, or one to every fifty inhabit- 
ants. If Romanism be what it claims to be, ought not the papal 
states to be the most enlightened, pure, and happy people under 
heaven? Here, surely, at the very gate of heaven, we ought to 
have the most glorious spectacle of humanity, elevated and 
adorned? Alas! alas! what can she boast of! She has the mag- 
nificence of art, and yet she produces no distinguished artists. 
She has antiquities, and no antiquarians. She has universities 
and libraries, and yet is not distinguished for discoveries in sci- 
ence. Of the people in the rural districts few can read or write. 
Popular education is not encouraged, knowledge is not widely 
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diffused. The useful arts have decayed ; agriculture is miserably 
neglected, and the once fertile Campania 1s a sterile desert. 
Ignorance, sloth, vice, and beggary, stalk everywhere. A more 
wretchedly governed and degraded people cannot be found in 
Europe. The poet Gray, a hundred years since, remarked the 
almost instantaneous change in the appearance of the population. 
in passing into the papal states. All travellers give the same 
account. 

In our own times, the affairs of Rome have become a familiar 
thing. Multitudes of travellers go through Italy for pleasure and 
health, or on ciassical pilgrimages, and books and newspapers 
team with accounts of Italy, as well as of other lands. We 
have before our eyes the result of this experiment of Roman- 
ism, made uninterruptedly for centuries, under the most favorable 
auspices. ‘There is the great fact—let the nations of the world 
look at it. In our own time too, the vast progress of other coun- 
tries has awakened a pulsation through the papal states, and the 
better spirits there have asked, what can be done for Rome? But 
they have not, until recently, met with any other response than 
the prison, confiscation, and exile, if not the gibbet. And now 
men stand astonished at the liberal policy of Pius [X.—stand 
astonished that one pope at last begins to listen to reason, justice, 
and mercy, and to take initiatory steps towards improvements, 
which in England and France, and here in America, are familiar 
household words. And the poor Italians, like prisoners who 
have experienced some sudden and gracious amelioration, are 
affected with a strange joy, and bless, as a glorious benefactor, the 
man who is merely lightening a yoke which has cruelly oppress- 
ed them for ages. Pius IX. amid the surrounding malaria, looms 
up in gigantic proportions. The very effects which the measures 
of Pius produce upon his own countrymen and upon other nations 
—the wonder with which all are filled, and the spontaneous 
acclamations which are given, tell more strongly than anything 
else the story of the miserable past, and the lamentable degra- 
dation to which the vicegerents of heaven had reduced one of 
the fairest portions of the earth—the ancient seat of knowledge, 
of liberty, of empire. 

What the ripened results of these new measures will be, it is, 
perhaps premature to conjecture. There is one thing, however, 
which we may safely predict, and that is, that unless these meas- 
ures lead to a radical change in the papacy itself, the complete 
deliverance of the papal states is impossible. The pope may 
open railroads, improve commerce, amend his jurisprudence, and 
stimulate, to a certain extent, the recuperative energies of the peo- 
ple; but while that all-crushing and exacting authority remains, 


which stifles thought, impedes the circulation of knowledge, pro- 
hibits the Bible, enslaves the conscience, and holds up as religion, 
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a mass of irrational mummeries and fearful superstitions, demand- 
ing faith at the expense of all the fundamental principles of evi- 
dence, and demanding obedience at the expense of the freedom 
of the soul, as well as of all just principles of civil liberty, the 
people cannot be redeemed and put under the influence of a gen- 
uine civilization. Besides, while the papacy remains, a solitary 
pope is but the incident of a day. Pius IX. may sport his pro- 
jects of reform to day, and dazzle his subjects with hopes of free- 
dom; and the sun which sets upon his reign may rixe upon 
another infallible pope, who, from beneath the triple crown shall 
look terror and disaster from the eye ofaGregory VII. We have 
now an enchanting episode ; but that would be a return to the 
old path—a resumption of the authority and the work of ages. 
Thorough reform in the papacy, is netelag less than revolution. 
If a new life be awakened in the people, it may come to this ; 
and the last pope may be honored as one of the great benefactors 
of mankind. 

The effects of Romanism upon the people in the papal states form 
a sufficient illustration of its connexion with Barbarism. We shall! 
do little more than allude to other states and nations. In Italy, 
farther illustrations may be drawn from the other governments, and 
particularly from the kingdom of Naples. Here the miserable 
condition of the people can be easily shown to be connected with 
the same causes. ‘The Protestant states of Germany contrasted 
with Austria; the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, contrasted 
with the Catholic; Scotland, contrasted with Ireland, and the 
Protestant portions of the latter, contrasted with the Catholic ; 
the condition of Spain, Portugal, Madeira, and Malta; the ad- 
vancement of England since the establishment of the Protestant 
dynasty ; France as she now is, with free toleration, free discus- 
sion, and a tottering Romanism, contrasted with what she was 
before the revolution; the Catholic population of Canada, con- 
trasted with the Protestant; Mexico and South America, con- 
trasted with the United States; the influence of Catholic Mis- 
sions among the savages, contrasted with the English Missions 
in the South Sea Islands, and the American Missions among the 
Cherokees, and in the Sandwich Islands :—look at the people 
wherever Romanism holds its stern reign or exerts its potent 
influence. Look at the people—what is the condition of the people! 
Look at the people wherever the Bible, the religion of Protestants, 
and with the Bible a free conscience is found—what are the peo- 
ple here? Does not every one see? The argument is irresisti- 
ble—it is an argument of facts. Well may the Index Expurga- 
torius expurgate Bacon, when in the light of his philosophy, 
mankind may make an induction like this! 

Amid this series of rapid allusions it may be well to pause a 
moment at Mexico, a nation adjacent to our own, and holding to 
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us at this moment, relations so peculiar, that its history naturally 
arrests our attention in connexion with our subject. The con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez, was undertaken avowedly as a cru- 
sade against a heathen people. It was completed, and for more 
than three hundred years, has that country been under the abso- 
lute control of the Romish Church. Here Romanism as a power 
of civilization, has been tested. And whathas it accomplished 
in three hundred years? It has erected splendid cathedrals, 
and lavished upon them immense treasures. It has enriched the 
priesthood—one fourth of the property in the country is in their 
hands. It has introduced a multitude of gorgeous and puerile 
ceremonies, of which the adoration of a little mutilated alabaster 
doll, an image of the Virgin Mary, and called the Lady of 
Remedies, may be taken as a specimen. The jewels which 
adorn the wardrobe of this image are worth one million of dol- 
lars. It has established in full, the purchase of indulgences, so 
that huge sums are collected from the population in this way.’ 
But it has preached no Gospel; it has disseminated no Bible ; 
it has established no general system of education. It merely 
performs its ceremonies, collects its treasures, supports its priest- 
hood, adorns its cathedrals and shrines, and leaves the people in 
ignoranc® superstition, and barbarism. 

“‘ Mexico was colonized just one hundred years before Massa- 
chusetts. Her first settlers were the noblest spirits of Spain in her 
Augustin age—the epoch of Cervantes, Cortez, Gonzalvo de Cor- 
dova, Cardinal Ximenes, and the great and good Isabella. Massa- 
chusetts was settled by the poor pilgrims of Plymouth, who carried 
with them nothing but their own hardy virtues, and indomitable 
energy. Mexico, with a rich soil, and a climate adapted to the 
production of NK fetter which grows out of the earth, and pos- 
sessing every metal used by man—Massachusetts, with a sterile 
soil, and ungenial climate, and no single article for exportation 
but ice and rock—how have these blessings, profusely given 
by Providence, been improved on the one hand, and obstacles 
overcome on the other? What is now the respective condition 
of the two countries? In productive industry, wide-spread diffu- 
sion of knowledge, public institutions of every kind, general hap- 
piness, and continually increasing prosperity; in letters, arts, 
morals, religion; in everything which,makes a people great ; 

4“ As a means of raising money, I would not give the single institution of the 
Catholic religion of masses and indulgences for the benefit of the souls of the dead, for 
the power of taxation possessed by anygovernment. No tax-gatherer is required to 
collect it ; its payment is enforced by all the strongest and best feelings of the human 
heart. All religions and superstitions have their priesthood and their priestcraft, from 
the}reptile worship of the Nile, to our own pure and holy religion ; but of all the arti- 
fices of cunning and venality to extort money from credulous weakness, there is 


none so potential as a mass for the benefit of souls in purgatory.” Hon. Wadd 
Thompson’s Rec. Mex., p. 41. eres y 
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there is not in the world, and there never was in the world, such 
a State as Massachusetts. * Thgre she is! look at her !’—and 
Mexico.”” 

Proof and illustration might be greatly extended on this sub- 
ject. We have advanced far enough, however, to make perfectly 
clear, as we think, to every candid mind, that there is a real and 
close connexion between Romanism and Barbarism—a connex- 
ion of cause and effect. We proceed therefore to another 
topic. ‘ 

iL. The character of the emigrant population. The greater 
proportion are Roman Catholics. It is stated that the Some 
Catholic population has doubled within ten years, and now, 
amounts to three millions. This increase arises chiefly from 
emigration. ‘The mass of these Catholics are from Germany and 
Ireland. Those from Germany are generally better educated, 
and are composed chiefly of agriculturists and mechanics. Those 
from Ireland are, to a great extent, destitute even of the ele-. 
ments of education, and consist of a large proportion of mere 
laborers without any art or trade. The Germans are less bigot- 
ed, and more accessible to enlightening influences. The Irish 
are, perhaps, the most bigoted and inaccessible of all Catholics. 
There is a striking difference, too, between the Catholics from 
the Protestant, and those from the®papal districts of Germany. 

That observation which is open to all, shows very clearly in 
the emigrant, those influences of Romanism which we have been 
depicting. The worst specimens present humanity at a low 
point of degradation, indeed ; and the best are far beneath the 
native Dietiidtinn found in our older and cultivated states. ‘To 
form an adequate conception of the emigrants, one must visit the 
ships as they arrive, go to the alms houses, pry into the lanes 
and cellars of our large cities, walk along the canals and rail- 
roads which are constructing, and enter into the coal and iron 
mines. ‘The voice, the manner, the habits, the whole appear- 
ance, gives an impression of intellectual and moral depression, of 
a semi-barbaric state to which we are wholly unused among our 
own native population. But whatever their degrees of cultivation 
or of barbarism, there will be found in a large majority of them, 
that state of mind induced by a long and habitual submission to 
the authority of the priesthood, by an observance of religious 
forms, practices of religious rites, and a credulous reception of 
dogmas and legends, all of which stultify human reason, and 
prostrate thought and independence of mind in the very act of 
faith and obedience; a state of mind which we have already 
described, where the self-consciousness of the man dies away 
into the dumb passiveness of a thing. In this condition of the 
human being, individualism ceases, and men exist in masses, 
actuated and governed by the spirit which has transformed them 
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alike. Under the authority of the Church they may be checked 
and reined; but under this authority too, they may be enkindled 
into the fire of bigotry and r@igious zeal, and be made to rage 
and devastate upon whatever point the central power shall please 
o concentrate them. We have heard, in our day, of the 
power of the Romish priesthood to restrain a wild democracy. If 
they possessed and exerted a power only to restrain, it might be 
well; but the power to restrain implies the power to inflame and 
urge on; the horseman who holds the reins, likewise carries the 
spur, and he would not be the absolute master of his fiery steed 
did he not possess both. A democracy which is destined to pre- 
serve the institutions of freedom, is one which has an intelligent 
perception of the just foundations and safeguards of government, 
and which, through an habitual respect for enlightened laws, 
Faber itself. A democracy which needs to be restrained by 

e authority of a priesthood is one which is destined, ere long, 

to become the blind slave of an overwhelming despotism. The 
‘democracy formed by the union of the thirteen colonies into a 
Federal government was no such democracy. But here is the 
point to be noticed, that the foreign emigration to our nery is 
forming, as far as its influence extends, the materials for such a 
democracy. Here are masses habituated to a blind submission 
to authority—who have resigned the manly prerogatives of inde- 
pendent thought and private judgment into the hands of the 
Romish Church. And if it be true that we shall need the inter- 
vention of the priests to govern them, then we shall have pre- 
sented the strange spectacle of the citizens of a government, 
endowed with all its franchises, who, instead of being controlled 
by its authorities, are governed separately by other authorities, 
which owe their allegiance to him who sits upon the seven hills 
of Rome. It is of vital importance to a country receiving 
foreign emigrants as freely as we do, that the emigrants be 
brought under the full influence of the new institutions, and lose 
their old attachments in the interests of new and immediate re- 
lations. But it is the peculiarity of the Roman Catholic emi- 
—_ that he carries with him, wherever he goes, the presence of 
ome, and under every other authority still holds his mind, in 
relation to all subjects, in reserve to the authority of Rome. 

Of the Irish emigrants in particular, we are constrained to say, 
thatthey are distinguished, even among Romanists, for a blind 
submission to the priesthood of their own sect, and a fierce bigotry 
against other sects. In addition to influences which act upon 
Roman Catholics in general, they have unfortunately been under 
the influence of a terrible prejudice, whichjassociates with the 
mere word Protestantism the idea of oppression. England is 
responsible for this prejudice, in the first instance, and their own 
priests in the second, for they might disabuse them of it; but, 
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because we pity their infatuation, we shall not the less feel the 
effects of it, and their own innocence of the cause will} not 
save them from the impediment which this prejudice throws in 
the way of their intellectual and moral advancement. Such is 
the character of the emigrant Catholic population. We proceed 
to consider : 

III. Their social and political condition among us. This at 
first sight, appears auspicious to their redemption from error, 
ignorance, and bigotry. ‘They are widely dispersed among us, 
as mechanics, domestics, and laborers of various descriptions, 
and thus come into contact with enlightened and elevated modes 
of life calculated to wear away their prejudices, instil new ideas 
and sentiments, and to give + A a taste of a nobler and freer 
existence. All] our institutions are laid open to them ; the bene- 
fit of our schools and seminaries are accessible to them; news- 
papers and books are available to them without limit; they can 
possess themselves of the Bible, and become acquainted with a 
pure Christianity and its beneficent movements ; they can take 
in the great truth, that this great, free, and happy country which 
offers them an asylum, opens to them the avenues of competency 
and respectability, and embraces them with the generous love of 
humanity, has been made what it is by principles foreign to Ro- 
manism, and by the labors and sufferings of great and good men 
who fled from its tyranny and its persecutions. And the very 
franchises of citizens which are so freely bestowed upon them, 
by awakening the sense of unwonted freedom and privilege, and 
causing them to feel their value and power as co-ordinate parts 
of a great republic, are calculated to transform them from help- 
less victims and servile instruments of spiritual tyranny into 
patriotic American freemen. That the influence of these causes 
is great, benign, and hopeful, we do not doubt. But there are 
two serious obstacles to be considered. 

The first is, the power of the priesthood? which pursues them 
inexorably into this land of freedom, and labors to forestall, its 
blessed influences. Here they are gathered into cathedrals and 
churches adorned with the Romish imagery, filled with the pomps 
and mummeries of its services ; here they are bound to the con- 
fessionals, and held under*tribute to masses and indulgences for 
the souls of the dead. The old servile spirit of submission to 
authority is carefully cherished, and the old prejudices fanned 
into vigorous life. And the schools which are opened to their 
children, are invaded by the lordly step of the bishop, the 
Bible is expelled, the pages of history sealed, or blotted, and the 
dangerous books of truth expurgated. 

And what is thus boldly done, is made the more effectual, 
by being done under the titles and professions of liberality and 
philanthropy. Bibles are printed, but they are splendid editions, 
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accessible to the few; or they are editions where the original is 
perverted by the translation, and the margins filled with priestly 
notes ; and, such as they are, their use and influence are controlled 
by an authority which sets itself above the word of God. _Insti- 
tutions of charity and learning are established, but they are filled 
with subtle emissaries of Romanism. Newspapers are published 
with titles of freedom, which exalt Romanism as the fountain of 
truth, freedom, and moral influence, and proclaim it the destined 
political regenerator of our country ; and yet advocate those old 
dogmas, and maintain those old authorities, which in the history 
of mankind have ever been connected with the iron rule of des- 
potism—fair professions, which excite the admiration of the un- 
thinking, but lead others to shrewd conjectures respecting the nature 
of the promised regeneration. Public lectures are delivered to show 
the humanizing effects of Romanism, in which philosophies of 
history are broached, which the data of history will not sustain. 
Eloquent discourses are poured upon the ears of crowded au- 
diences, in which are declaimed the beneficial effects of papal 
supremacy, and the character and administration of Pius IX. in- 
troduced as illustrations, when Pius IX., if a great and good 
man, is one because he has disturbed the old tyrannjes and abuses 
of his infallible predecessors. There is thus a show of free dis- 
cussion and of Jiberal movements, which serve to deceive those 
who look only on the outside of things, and who are charmed 
with their own charity, while underneath lie unchanged the old 
creed, the old supremacy, the old inexorable will of bigotry and 
despotism—like the volcanic matter still rumbling in the bowels 
of Vesuvius and threatening eruptions, while vineyards clothe 
its sides, and forgetful hamlets and villages lie smiling at its foot. 

There is, also, continually employed a potent and skillful 
sophism. It is the sophism of continuing to affirm although refut- 
ed, and of continuing to deny although convicted. Argumentation 
is a slow and ponder®us affair, and requires time and thought ; 
but simple affirmation, or denial, is quickly repeated, and can fly 
over the world while argumentation is fitting on its armor. 
Thousands hear the pertinacious and confident affirmation, or 
denial, who do not stop to examine the argumentation. The 
confidence, promptitude, and pertinacity with which a man renews 
his affirmation, or denial, is received as evidence that he is not 
refuted, or convicted, by the careless and unthinking many, who 
take no pains to look more narrowly at the matter in dispute. If 
this method does not convince opponents, or remove distrust from 
the world at large, it will, at least, succeed with one’s party or sect, 
where prejudice, party zeal, and ancient attachments stand ready 
to receive what is plausible, and to be convinced by what is boldly 
asserted. 

Now Romanism has been refuted innumerable times, by the 
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most solid arguments from reason and Scripture, and its tyranny 
and abominations exposed from the most authentic histories. 
But it stands up boldly, and repeats its dogmas, and denies its 
crimes. It continues to do so. Its infatuated adherents, and 
multitudes besides, are imposed upon by the sophism. In a 
country like ours, remote from the theatre of the ancient con- 
flicts between truth and error, this sophism is particularly suc- 
cessful. 

United with this is a readiness to cry, persecution! whenever 
the conflict becomes too warm. That inveterate system, which 
when clothed with power has met the faithful with the tortures 
of the Inquisition, with the sword and the faggot—to escape 
from which our fathers came to the American wildernesses—now 
cries out, persecution ! when we dare to speak of it, the truths 
of history, and to hold up God’s word before its face ! 

Such is the obstacle created by the arts and influences of the 
priesthood, to the action of our institutions upon the emigrant 
population. 

There is another obstacle to be considered, created by the 
strife and competition of political parties and demagogues in our 
country. The perfect concentration of the Roman Catholic 
population, in the will of the spiritual power, must ever make it a 
powerful arm in those political struggles which are decided at the 
ballot-box. They thus, as an aggregation, acquire an importance 
in the state, which, as individuals, they could never attain to. 
The priesthood of such a church, too, must gain a political com- 
spicuity and consequence, to which the isolated portions of Pro- 
testant churches can never aspire. The pride of a party, and 
the pride of a church are thus identified, and it becomes the mu- 
tual interest of priests and politicians to preserve the ascendancy 
of Romanism over the large body born and nurtured under its in- 
fluences. The priest is doing this quty, and the politician is 
serving his party. The great aim of the demagogue is the tri- 
umph of his party, the success of his candidate and his own 
elevation ; and all three are united in one movement. What 
cares he for his country, saVe as a rich and glorious spoil? What 
cares he for posterity? Posterity may take care of itself—the 
country will last during his day and generation. He uses the 
sacred names of the illustrious dead ; he professes their lofty prin- 
ciples ; he apostrophizes their shades; he denounces his oppo- 
nents as traitors, aristrocrats, and monarchists; he expatiates 
upon liberty, truth, and justice; he scatters promises like the 
golden apples of the Hesperides; he speaks of religious freedom 
and toleration, and the rights of conscience ; he deprecates per- 
secution, and is full of charity; he hails Pius IX. as the Holy 
Father of Christendom, and the great Apostle of liberty; he 
brings a bishop of Rome to sit down at the table of the Puritans, 
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moniously over the sublime decision of the ballot-box. He 
accomplishes his end; and Rome, too, accomplishes her end. 
Who does not see here, a portentous power exerting itself for the 
spread and perpetuation of Romanism? Can we wonder that 
the Leopald Society should expend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for sustaining Romish missions in our country? The power 
which prevails at the ballot-box governs the political destinies of 
the future. 

But we have already exceeded the just limits of such an article, 
in this discussion. We must, acme, hasten to inquire after 
the remedy. We are threatened with Barbarism in the West, 
through the natural tendencies of emigration from the old to the 
new states and territories—Barbarism preparing the way for inf 
delity and Romanism; and we have Romanism and Barbarism 
ready made, pouring into the West, and permeating the whole 
country. 

The remedy is to be found in education, the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and in planting churches which hold the truth as it is 
in Jesus. In this great work, all the enlightened, benevolent 
associations of pure Christianity in our land must take a_ part. 
America has become a great missionary field, surpassing in in- 
terest and importance any foreign field which has yet been open- 
ed tous. We would not withdraw any missionaries already sent 
abroad ; we would amply sustain, cherish, and aim to enlarge the 
spots of light which we have already scattered among the distant 
nations in Asia and Africa. But it is time that we see that our 
great work lies upon our own continent, and within our own 
borders. The world is coming in upon us, and as we receive the 
multitudes, we must baptize them with the spirit of our freedom, 
the spirit of our institutions. Above all and as including all, with 
the spirit of a pure Christianity, or we shall be overwhelmed 
with darkness. . 

If among the benevolent associations of our day it will be per- 
mitted us to name any, as more immediately connected with this 
work, we will begin by naming the Home Missionary Societies. 
These belong to different ecclesiastical organizations, but the 
work is one. The American Home Missionary Society, in be- 
half of which Dr. Bushnell delivered his admirable discourse 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, is one of the most per- 
fect of its kind. Truly catholic in its organization, economical 
and efficient in its movements; enterprising in its designs ; care- 
ful and cautious in the selection of its missionaries ; spreading 
itself over a wide field, and yet falling into no confusion: its suc- 
cess seems to follow a law of nes ae as well of grace, and 
proves that wise laborers in the cause of truth and of God, are 
destined to prosper. The Home Missionary Society aims to 
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plant churches in all the destitute parts of our country, and in 
the West in particular. In it, we hail one of the most powerful 
instrumentalities for meeting that form of evil which Dr. Bush- 
nell has so vividly portrayed. When churches are planted on 
the foundation of Christ and His Apostles, there schools arise, and 
the whole organization of society becomes complete. The men 
who have gone out as missionaries of this Society are men of 
education, men of high character, men who would do honor to 
any pulpit in the land. They have gone at the call of their 
Master, and have forsaken ease, competency and refinement. 
They have gone into the wilderness to perform a most sublime 
work for their country, for humanity, and for future generations. 
Such men are continually presenting themselves, volunteering in 
a nobler service than that which call tens of thousands to the 
valley of Mexico. It is to be hoped that the resources of this 
society will be so increased that not one of these laborers will 
need to be rejected. Indeed, we can conceive of no charity more 
inspiring and holy, or promising more stupenduous results, whe- 
ther we look upon it as patriots or as Christians. 

Another association that we would name, in connexion with 
our discussion, is the American Protestant Society. This Society 
contemplates directly the Roman Catholic emigrants to our 
country, from the different nations of Europe. Its great object 
is to give them a free conscience and a free Bible. It belongs to 
no one sect, but embraces as co-laborers all who will unite in this 
great and catholic design. ‘The necessity for such an association 
is manifest from what has been said above. Inthis Society, we 
believe, we have the germ of a movement what may by way of 
distinction be called the movement of our age, or particularly the 
great movement of Christianity in our country. Perhaps we 
ought to say, it is one of the germs of this movement, and the 
principal one. When we think how Christianity has been cor- 
rupted for ages, and how the conversion of the world has been 
impeded by this corruption ; when we think how the vast majority 
of nominal Christians are still under the power of Romanism, can 
we doubt that the first great work relates to this portion of our 
race? It is not Buddhism or Mohammedanism that we are so 
much interested to overthrow as Romanism. This a work nearer 
home, and truly initiatory to all that we have to do in the earth. 

In addition to this Society we have two others closely allied 
toit. The Foreign Evangelical Society, which has France par- 
ticularly as the scene of its operations, and the Christian Alliance 
which is universal in its character, but has hitherto operated par- 
ticularly on the borders of Italy, with the view of introducing the 
Scriptures into that country. It has been proposed to unite the 
three into one, with a Home and Foreign Department, which we 
hope ere long to see accomplished. The object of the whole 
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movement will be to form a grand Christian alliance, for giving 
religious freedom and the Bible to the Romanists wherever we 
can reach them. As we believe that Protestants have a more 
perfect unity of principle and purpose than humanity has ever 
attained to since the age of the Apostles, we wish by this alli- 
ance to express it, and to do a work of the noblest benevolence, 
and most worthy of the Gospel which we alike profess as a 
Gospel of freedom, light, and salvation—of peace on earth and 
good will among men. 

The widest field in which to operate, is the field at home ; for 
here God in His providence is sending the Roman Catholics 
ready at our hand, and released from those impediments which 
meet us in the foreign field. They come here driven from be- 
hind by the terrors of oppression, poverty and famine ; and 
allured from before by freedom and plenty. They come to us, 
and we bid them tas Fat We give them homes in our cities 
and towns, and in our broad and fruitful fields. But we shall do 
more; we shall teach them the secret of our prosperity and 
peace. We shall explain to them the dignity and blessedness of 
an untrammeled conscience; we shall give them the Bible ; we 
shall point them to our schools for the education of the people— 
and then say to them, ‘‘ these have made us what we are, and 
enabled and disposed us to give you a home.” By this rational, 
charitable, and peaceful action we shall feel our own oneness 
more perfectly, we shall raise up our degraded fellow-men, we 
shall discomfit priestcratt and solihicg! chicanery, we shall save 
our country, and lead on the regeneration of the nations. 

This work at home will naturally connect itself with corres- 
ponding efforts abroad. The good spirits of England, Germany, 
and France, will unite with us, and we shall send the Bible into 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and the border of darkness around 
the Mediterranean, shall become a border of light. 

Is it not plain then, that while the Home Missionary asso- 
ciations shall stay the barbarism of emigration, this Christian 
alliance shall stay the barbarism of Romanism? 

Beautiful are all benevolent associations of Christianity. In 
speaking of these two we mean to imply the existence and co- 
operation of all the others. From the constellation of the Pleiads 
we wish no one sister to disappear. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


REPUBLICAN TENDENCIES OF THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Exocu Ponp, D. D., Prof. Theology, Bangor Theological Seminary. 



















Repvusiican tendencies are, of course, tendencies to freedom. 
When we say that the Bible is republican in its tendencies, we 
mean that it is favorable to the production and enjoyment of 
rational oo: 

But rational liberty is not perfect, unrestricted liberty. Such 
liberty cannot exist in a regular and well-ordered community. 
Rational liberty is ey! subjected to reasonable and necessary 
restraints,—such as the best good of the community demands. 

When we say, therefore, that the Bible is republican in its 
tendencies, we mean that it tends to liberty on the one hand, rh 
and that it furnishes the needful restraints on the other; so that i 
liberty may not terminate in anarchy, or run out into unbridled i 
licentiousness. . 

Let us now look at the Bible in both these points of view. 
And first, let us consider its tendencies to civil freedom, or to the 
production and enjoyment of rational liberty. 

And here the first thing that strikes us is, the early and uni- 
form representation of Scripture, that mankind constitute one 
universal brotherhood race. The Scriptures represent us as 
all of one race, the children of one common father and 
mother. ‘*God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.”” Now what is this but 
a declaration, on Divine authority, of the natural equality of men? 
In a family of children, born and educated under the same roof, al] 
are supposed to be on an equality. One isno better by nature, 
than another. And ifone or more of them should pretend that they 
were of better blood than the others—that they were born to 
rule, and the rest to serve ; would there be any reason or right 
in such a pretence? Would it be tolerated a moment, by the 
head of the household, or by the family? And yet, accordin 
to a fundamental representation of the Bible, we are all, as I said, 
one family of children, born and educated under one widely ex- 
tended roof, subject in general to the same regulations, and un- 
der the care and providence of the same Heavenly Father. 
Where then, I ask, is the natural hereditary right of kings ? 
Where rests the authority of tyrants and despots? On what but 
the grossest usurpation, is fuunded the right of one man to invade 
the liberties of another, and trample his immunities in the dust ? 
That memorable passage in the Declaration of American Inde- 
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yendence—all men are born free and equal—was learned from the 
Scriptures, and is but a republication of the unvarying testimony 
of Scripture, as to the natural equality of men. Being all of 
one race, of one blood, the children of one common earthly 
father, and Heavenly Father, we are obviously, by nature, equal ; 
and no one can assume the rights of another, or begin to lord it 
over him, without palpable usurpation. In this view, the Bible, 
wherever it is read, is a standing reproof of every form of des. 
potism and oppression; a standing vindication of the immunities 
and rights of the individual man. ‘Mis single feature of the 
Bible, if there were no other, is enough to establish its republi- 
can character, and render it a republican book. 

Then the fundamental Jaws of the Bible are all in accordance 
with that great fact which has just been stated. The first of the 
commandments is: ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with al! 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength,” and the second is like unto it: ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” These general, fun- 
damental precepts of the Bible are based on the assumption of 
man’s universal brotherhood, and if they were but duly regarded, 
would bring to an end all oppression and tyranny, and carry the 
blessings of liberty to every human being. Just look at the ope- 
ration of this precept: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” ‘* Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; and hence it 
this Divine injunction were but obeyed, the whole catalogue oi 
socia] ills—of ills inflicted by one man upon another—would 
instantly cease. And then the operation of the other precept 
above quoted is equally obvious. Who ever wished his neigh- 
bor to oppress him; to invade his rights, to trespass upon his 
liberties, and tread his honor in the dust? Who ever wished his 
neighbor to treat him otherwise than with kindness and benevo- 
lence? But whatever we would that men should do to us, we 
are required to do the same to them. If I would not that my 
neighbor should injure me, I must not injure him. If I would not 
that he should trespass upon my liberties, I must not trespass 
upon his. Who does not see what the operation of such a law 
must be, the world over, whenever understood and obeyed? It 
must of necessity break every yoke, but that of Christ. It must 
put an end to all social evils, and introduce everywhere the 
reign of liberty and peace. 

e have seen what would be the operation of some of the 
more general and fundamental laws of the Bible. If now we 
examine its precepts in detail; if we follow them out in their 
various applications; we shall find them all pervaded by the 
same spirit. Everywhere the persecutor, the oppressor is re- 
buked, and the rights of the individual man are defined and 
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established. ‘‘ Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
and write grievousness which they have prescribed, to turn aside 
the needy from judgment, and to take away the right from the 
poor of my people.” ‘* Woe unto him that buildeth his house 
by unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong; that useth 
his neighbor’s service without wages, and giveth him not for his 
work.”’ ‘ Rob not the poor because he is poor, neither oppress 
the afflicted in the gate ; for the Lord will plead their cause, and 
spoil the soul of those who spoiled them.” ‘“ He that oppress- 
eth the poor to increase his riches, shal! surely come to want.” 
‘“‘ This is the heritage of the oppressor, which he shall receive of 
the Almighty. If his children be multiplied, it is for the sword, 
and his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread.” ‘ Execute 
judgment in the morning, and deliver him that is spoiled out of 
the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go forth like fire, and 
burn that none can quench it.” 

It would be needless to multiply passages of this description. 
The Scriptures are full of them, all mae ict the right of the 
‘ndividual man to personal liberty, and the fruit of his own la- 
bor, and denouncing the severest judgments on those who shall 
presume to invade their neighbor’s right, and violently take it 
away. Itis easy to see what must be the influence of such a 
book upon the cause of human freedom and happiness. It 
stands forth everywhere as the vindicator of the oppressed, 
and a terror to the oppressor. It denounces alike the 
tyrant on his throne, and the petty despot who rules with a rod 
of iron his subject household. It demands of both, and of all of 
a similar character, under penalty of the wrath of heaven, that 
they “loose the bands of Lear Bed undo the heavy burthens, 
break every yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” 

Such then, are the precepts, the injunctions of the Bible. If 
now we turn from these to its general spirit, we shall find that 
this is one of universal kindness and philanthropy, and one alto- 
gether favorable, of course, to human freedom and happiness. 
We might anticipate as much as this from what has been already 
said; and when we look into the sacred word, we find our anti- 
cipations more than realized. Witness the story of the Good 
Samaritan, to which is appended the injunction: ‘ Go thou and 
do likewise.” Witness the touching, searching parable of the 
unforgiving servant: ‘ Shouldst thou not have had compassion 
on thy fellow servant, even as I had compassion on thee?’ Wit- 
ness also the following, out of the numberless like passages which 
might be quoted: ‘‘ As we have, therefore, opportunity, let us 
do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith.”” “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice, and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
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one another, even as, God for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.” 
“Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them, and 
them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves, also, in the 
body.” ‘‘Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and widows, in their afflic- 
tion, and keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

I quote these passages, not with a view to critical comment, 
but to show the general spirit and strain of Bible instruction, 
with regard to the duties which we owe to one another. And 
surely no one can fail to appreciate the kind, philanthropic bear- 
ing of the Scriptures in this respect, and the influence which 
such a book must have upon the world. So far as received, it 
must tend to relax the hard hand of oppression, to break the 
yoke of bondage, to promote a universal sympathy, and render 
human beings everywhere (what they were designed to be), a 
band of brothers. 

The religion of the Bible has the same benignant tendency, 
regarded in another light. It goes to depreciate all outward dis- 
tinctions ; those which are created by the spirit of the world, and 
which serves to engendey hurtful, hateful passions; while it 
magnifies those distinctions which spring from character, and are 
the result of real goodness. The artificial distinctions among 
men are numerous and various. There are the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the honored 
and the despised. There are princes and subjects, the bond and 
the free. Now the Bible makes very little of distinctions such as 
these. It represents them as of almost no account in the sight of 
God. Whatever our conditions in life may be, we are all alike 
little and vile before Him. We are all alike dependent upon 
His sovereign bounty and mercy. Whether patricians or plebi- 
ans, high or low, we are all subject to the same law, and bound 
by the same indispensable obligations, and amenable to the same 
judgment bar. We are involved in the same circumstances of 
guilt and ruin, and must be saved by the same Gospel, or not at all. 
In this view, the religion of the Bible may be termed a univer- 
sal leveller. It sets at nought all outward, earthly distinctions; 
brings down the high thoughts and looks of men, and places the 
entire human family, so far as their relations to God and eternity 
are concerned, upon the same footing. It exalts the lowly; it 
abases the proud. The wise, the holy, the good, are blessed ; 
while the selfish, the malicious, the vengeful, the cruel—what- 
ever their rank in life may be—are rejected and accursed. 

This levelling feature of Christianity, if I may be allowed the 
expression, is obviously a republican feature. The artificial dis- 
tinctions in society are, in most instances, the offspring of pride, 
and are so many barriers in the way of human progress and hap- 
piness. They are bastions, towers, on which one part of the 
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race have planted themselves, that they may with the greater 
success control and oppress the other part. Seats will it be for 
all concerned, when these towers of strength are measurably de- 
molished; and it is one of the blessings of the gospel, that its 
tendency is gradually, peacefully to destroy them. 

Thus far we have ae studying the liberal tendencies of the 
Bible from the book itself; by looking into it, and examining 
its contents. We have gathered from these what its influence 
on the freedom and happiness of man must probably be. It is 
time now that we look abroad, compare our inferences with facts, 
and see what its influence has actually been. 

The Scriptures began to be written by Moses, in about the two 
thousand five hundredth year of the world. At this period, most 
of the original, patriarchal forms of government had degenerated 
into absolute despotisms. Monarchies had been established, in 
which the will of the sovereign was the only law. Hence it was 
a vast stride in favor of liberty, that Moses was directed to give 
to his people a written constitution. ‘The Scriptures thus open 
with a demonstration in favor of popular liberty, such as the 
world had never before seen. 

This is not the place to go into a critical examination of the 
political institutions of Moses. Suffice it to say, that they are per- 
vaded by the spirit of freedom, so far as the circumstances of the 
people and age would allow. We find here no proper provision 
made for a king ; since it was no part of the original design of 
God that there should be any king in Israel, except Himself. A 
code of laws was given to the people, and a succession of 
inspired judges and prophets was to be raised up, by whom the 
laws were to be administered. In these laws the poor were pro- 
tected against the rich, and the weak against the strong; the 
needy and the stranger were provided for; the ungodly and in- 
jurious were restrained ; and popular liberty, with no checks but 
those of the most obvious necessity, was secured. Perhaps, no 
stronger evidence can be adduced of the free, republican charac- 
ter of these laws, than to say, that they were adopted for a time 
by the early fathers of New England—those stern, unflinching 
advocates of liberty—as the statutes by which they chose to be 
governed. 

In process of time, the children of Israel became unfit for 
freedom, and, of course, lost it, or lost a portion of it. They in- 
sisted on being governed by a king. But then, their kings were 
far from being absolute, like those of Assyria and Egypt. The 
laws of Moses were still in force, an@ the king was bound by 
them as really as his subjects (see Deut. 17: 14-16). The mon- 
archy of Israel was a limited, a constitutional monarchy, in which 
the popular will of the people could at any time make itself 
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known, and when known was sure to be regarded (see 1 Sam. 
14: 45). 

Under the gospel dispensation, the free, republican character 
of the Bible was variously illustrated. It was illustrated in that 
form of government which the apostles instituted for the churches. 
All respectable historians, of every name, agree in representing 
this as the freest character pons Waddington, an Episcopalian, 
speaking of the state of things in the first century, says: “ Every 
church was essentially independent of every other. ‘The churches 
thus constituted and regulated, formed a sort of federative body 
of independent religious communities, dispersed through the 
greater part of the Roman empire, in continual communication 
and in constant harmony with each other.” Mosheim,a Lu- 
theran, speaking of the second century, says: “‘ Each church 
was a kind of little independent republic, governed by its own 
laws, which were enacted, or at least sanctianed, by the people.” 

The fact here referred to, I hold to be one of great importance 
in the present argument. It shows the spirit and tendency of the 
gospel, when suffered to develop itself freely. It shows what it 
would do, in the civil, as well as the ecclesiastical world, if its 
humanising influence were not obstructed. 

At the time of the introduction of the new dispensation, the 
freedom of Rome was virtually at an end. The first preachers 
of the gospel came directly in contact with an iron despotism on 
the throne, and with the worst form of slavery among the people. 

The government of the Western empire did not stand long 
enough, after it became Christian, fully to test the liberalising 
influence of the gospel. This influence was more signally mani- 
fested in its bearing on the ancient slavery. Says Prof. Edwards, 
after an elaborate investigation of the whole subject: “ Christi- 
anity did much to abolish slavery in the Roman empire. Kt ef- 
fected a glorious triumph in almost every part of the imperial! 
dominions. There was no royal edict which crushed slavery at 
once ; but its erg | to the New Testament was gradually 
seen. Clergymen pleaded for the oppressed, and often succeeded 
in vindicating their rights. The code of slave laws was by de- 
grees ameliorated, till Justinian well nigh completed the reform.” 

Under the government of the barbarians, slavery was re-estab- 
lished ;. and in such a form, that servitude seemed to be the natu- 
ral condition of nearly all, except the monarchs and their barons.. 
Here, then, Christianity had another work of mercy to perform, 
and she nobly performed it. ‘ Wherever her voice could be 
heard, the poor villein awd serf were not forgotten. Every 
bishop was the constituted protector of slaves in his own diocese. 
All eotemporary and subsequent history, conspires to attribute the 

dual abolition of the system to the effectual aid of Christianity.” 

In illustration of the influence which the gospel, though very 
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imperfectly understood, exerted at this time, I adduce a single 
example: ‘“ Bristol was the last city in England to abandon the 
traffic in white slaves. Wherefore, Wolstan, bishop of Worces- 
ter, visited Bristol several years in succession, resided months in 
the neighborhood, and preached every Sunday against the barbar- 
ity and irreligion of the slave trade. ‘The merchants were con- 
vinced by his reasoning, and solemnly bound themselves to relin- 
quish the trafic. And when one of their number was discovered 
afterwards to have broken his vow, his perfidy was punished with 
the loss of his eyes.” 

In further illustrating the influence of the Bible upon the cause 
of freedom, it may be remarked, that it was this which first led to 
the assertion of liberty of conscience. In all the ancient heathen 
states, there was no such thing as liberty of conscience. Religion 
was under the absolute control of the government. No god 
might be worshipped, till the state permitted it; nor might the 
worship of any god, or hero, or demon, be refused, when the state 
required it. The declaration, therefore, was as novel as it was 
heroic, which certain Jewish captives made to Nebuchadnezzar : 
“ Be it known unto thee, O King, that we will not serve thy gods, 
nor worship the image which thou hast set up.”? The same spirit 
manifested itself among the Jews, under the persecutions of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. ‘The speech of Matthias, the venerable father 
of the Maccabees, on that trying occasion, expressed the feeling of 
many a pious heart: “Though all the nations fall away from 
their religions, and give consent to the king’s commandments, yet 
Iand my sons and my brethren will walk in the covenant of 
our fathers. God forbid that we should forsake the law and the 
ordinances. We will not harken to the king’s words, to go from 
our religion, either to the right hand or the left.”” (Mac. 2: 19-22.) 
The same determined spirit of religious liberty was manifested 
again by the first preachers of the gospel. When Peter and John 
were commanded not to speak at all, nor teach in the name of 
Jesus, they answered and said, ‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye; for 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
It was from the Bible, that these pious Israelites learned to assert 
their religious rights ; and the same noble lesson has been learned, 
wherever the Bible has been received. It was from this source, 
that Wickliffe, and Huss, and Luther, and Zuingle, and the whole 
army of the Reformers, imbibed the principles and the strength 
which led them to assert their spiritual freedom, in the presence 
of a power before which kings and conquerors would have quail- 
ed. It was from the same book, that the Puritans armed them- 
selves for conflict with the intolerant hierarchy and monarchy of 
England ; and Mr. Hume has borne an unwilling testimony to 
the value of their exertions and sacrifices. He admits, that for 
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almost all the liberty of the British constitution, the world js 
indebted to the Puritans. 

The influence of the Bible upon the cause of freedom is suffi- 
ciently evident in the present condition of the nations. Why, | 
ask, are not the Eastern and Mohammedan nations blessed with as 
much rational liberty, as those of Northern and Western Europe ? 
And why are those nominally Christian nations, from which the 
Bible is in great measure excluded, more despotically governed, 
than those in which it is freely circulated? Why, for example, 
is there less freedom in Russia, Austria, Italy, and Spain, than 
there is in Prussia, Switzerland, Great Britain, and the United 
States ? 

That our own republican institutions are to be traced to the 
influence of the Bible and the Gospel, is matter of undoubted his- 
tory. The fathers of New England were strictly religious men. 
It was their regard for religious institutions, and their determina- 
tion to observe them, according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, which brouglit them to this country. They first adopted 
their free, independent form of Church government, which they 
drew from the Bible ; and to this they adapted the form of their 
civil government, which must, of course, be of a free, republican 
character.t And hence the origin of the republics of New 
England, and of the United States. They may be traced as 
directly to the Bible, as any result in history can be connected 
with its cause. 

But I will not enlarge further on the first part of my subject, 
viz., the tendencies of the Bible to liberty. We have seen, both 
from its teachings, its spirit,;and its laws, and from its actual 
results upon individuals, and upon nations, that its tendency is to 
discountenance all tyranny, oppression, and wrong, and promote 
the highest degree of freedom and happiness of which men, in 
their present condition, are capable. 

It has been stated already, that perfect, unrestricted freedom is 
incompatible with a state of civil mre f It would be so, even 
if men had never sinned. There would be a necessity then for 
law, and law necessarily implies restraint. But men have sinned. 
Their hearts are evil, and fully set in them to do evil; and re- 
straints must be imposed upon their evil hearts, or rational liberty 
cannot be enjoyed. 

What I am now to show is, not only that the Bible fosters 
liberty, as we have seen, but that it senglive the right kind and 
degree of restraint, so that liberty shall not run out into licen- 
tiousness, and terminate in its own defeat and overthrow. 

In showing this, I remark, first of all, that the Bible lays the 


? « The hangings,” said Mr. Hooker, ‘‘ must be fashioned to the house, and not 
the house to the hangings.” In other words, the government of the State must be 
accommodated to that of the Church, and not the opposite. 
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only proper foundation for civil restraint, by representing zovern- 
ment, not as a device of man, but as an institution of ‘God. Not 
a few, in these days, view the matter differently. They regard 
civil government as of merely human origin, resting on the con- 
sent of the governed, tacitly or macs given, to surrender a 
portion of their individual rights, for the good of society, or for 
the better security of the rest. But there are many objections to 
this theory of government. In the first place, it has no founda 
tion in fact. Not onein a million of those who are now rightfull* 
the subjects of civil government, ever yielded their consent to any 
such compact. Their consent was never asked or given. ‘Then 
government, founded on such a basis, has very little binding re- 
straining power. In extreme cases, it has none at all. I have 
consented, on certain conditions, to surrender a portion of my 
individual rights, with a view to constitute a government. But 
suppose I think that the conditions of the compact have not been 
fulfilled; or that the government, at least in certain circum- 
stances, is not competent to answer itsend. In either case, I am 
released from my “ay oma of obedience, and may take the law 
into my own hands. Hence, the origin of mobs, and the institu- 
tion of lyach laws gnd courts, and all those petty acts of violence 
with which society 1s disgraced. 

And when these results are not realized, on the theory of 
government now before us, the obligations of the subject are 
merely those of a civil compact. The authority of God is not di- 
rectly concerned in the matter. The duty of submission is not 
enforced by the most weighty of all sanctions; I mean those of 
religion. 

Very different is the government propounded in the New Tes- 
tament, both as to its nature, and its results. ‘‘ There is no power 
but of God. The powers that be are ordained of God. hoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance y 
God.” The civil ruler “is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou dost evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain. For he is the minister of God, a revenger, to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore, ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” 

These passages are from the New Testament—the latest expo- 
sition of God’s truth and will; and as such, are binding upon all 
Christians. And there can be no question as to their import. 
They represent civil government as an institution of God; as 
really so, as the Sabbath, or the sacraments. 

The sacred writers decide nothing as to the form of civil 
government. It may be a monarchy, or democracy, or all these 
combined. Nor are they to be construed as prohibiting all resist- 
ance to government, in case it becomes palpably, incurably, per- 
verted, and sets itself in opposition to the will of Heaven. But 
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civil government is a divine institution. And the existing 
government, be it what it may, so long as it answers the end of 
government, and its subjects continue to claim its protection, is 
to them “ the ordinance of God ;”’ and magistrates are “‘ the min- 
isters of God ;”? and the governed are bound to submit and be obe- 
dient, ‘not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” 

Here now we have a foundation of civil government, not fluctu- 

@ting with every wave of popular impulse and opinion, but one 
which will stand as long as the world stands. And the subject 
is bound by the authority of God, as well as that of the magis- 
trate, and by considerations of religion, as well as those of public 
and* private benefit. A foundation is here laid, on which civil 
eee oy may put forth its power, and make its restraining in- 

uence felt ;—on which it may become a terror to evil doers, and 
a praise to them that do well. 

Again ; the gospel furnishes those restraints which are needed 
in a free government, in that it reaches the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, controlling *and purifying these great fountains of 
influence. In respect to this, and other matter, human legisla- 
tion is necessarily inadequate and imperfect. It takes cognisance 
only of overt arts; nor can it reach directlygmore than a small 
part ofthese. And then, the crimes it prohibits are often so diff- 
cult of proof, that the perpetrator escapes unharmed. And it 
often happens, “in the corrupted currents of this world,” that 


“ offence’s sees hand may shove by justice, and the wicked 


prize itself buys out the laws. But it is not so above.” The 
laws of God, as inculcated in the Scriptures, go deeper, and 
make more thorough work. These reach to the heart, as well as 
to the life; to the motive, as well as to the outward act; sternly 
prohibiting all sin, and commanding the continual exercise and 
expression of holiness. These proceed, too, from a lawgiver, 
from whose eye nothing can be concealed, and point to a retribu- 
tion from which there is no escape. They look forward to a 
judgment, into which every work shall be brought, with every se- 
cret thing, and where “‘ we ourselves shall be compelled, even to 
the teeth and forehead of our faults, to give in evidence.” 

And God presents us, in His word, with not only a strict and 
holy law, but a glorious gospel. This holds out the promise of 
freedom to every sincere penitent, and breathes forth an influence 
to subdue the hard heart, and melt it into contrition and love. 
In fine, the gospel tends to quicken the consciences of those who 
enjoy it, to purify their minds, to take away the love of sin, and 
of course, to restrain from its indulgence. And in doing this for 
individuals, it does it for society, which is composed of indivi- 
duals. It forms and establishes a public conscience. It creates 
a public sentiment, which is a far more effective and powerful re- 
straint than any human legislation can be. 
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A vast majority of the citizens of these United States are very 
little affected, probably, in their moral conduct, by the laws of 
the land. The laws sit so easily upon them, that they scarcely 
think of them. They hardly know, and in many instances do 
not know, what they are. Their rules of conduct, their motives 
and restraints, though at a general agreement with the laws, are 
of a higher nature. ‘They are those of religion and the gospel. 
How many of my readers abstain habitually from profane swear- 
ing, false witness, murder, theft, simply because these crimes are 
forbidden by the laws? How few there are, who would not as 
strictly abstain, if there were no laws in existence on these 
subjects. And even the lawless and disobedient—those for 
whom the laws are needed—are more restrained, probably, by 
Christian society, and a Christian public sentiment, than by the 
laws themselves. They cannot act themselves out as they 
would—cannot give the rein to their corrupt propensities and 
desires—being held back by an influence which they can hardly 
define, but the force of which they can deeply feel. 

Few persons, indeed, are sensible how much they are indebted 
to the restraints of the gospel, even in a civil point of view. 
An influence goes forth from it, reaching to the heart and con- 
science of the community, and doing more, undoubtedly, to form 
and correct public sentiment, to promote order and prevent 
crimes, to prepare a people for rational liberty, and lay the 
foundation of free institutions on a sure basis, than all other 
causes combined. 

I have spoken of the general restraints of the gospel, owing 
to its deep-searching and purifying influence. I may add, that 
it tends to correct those particular evils to which free govern- 
ments are more especially liable. 

Among these, may be noticed a proud and reckless spirit of 
personal independence, pervading, it may be, a large portion of 
thecommunity. Republican institutions, in which the people are 
the source of all power, tend, perhaps of necessity, to foster such 
aspirit; but the Bible tends effectually to check it. This teaches 
vain man his own littleness, feebleness, frailty, dependence. 
It teaches him, however much he may vaunt himself, that there 
is a Power above him to which he is amenable, and before which 
he is buta worm. Again; those who li¥t under free institutions 
are more likely than others to ‘ despise governments,”’ and set 
lightly by the laws. ‘The magistrate, being created by the peo- 
ple, and being in a sense the servant of the people, is not regard- 
ed or treated with respect. Those whom he is appointed to 
govern do, in effect, govern him, and rulers and ruled are made 
to change places. ‘The laws, too, being but the embodied will of 
the people, are too easily set aside, and trodden under foot. 
There is no intelligent observer of the workings of a free govern- 
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ment but must have noticed this tendency of things; and I know 
of no effectual remedy for it but the influence of the Bible. As | 
have before remarked, this represents government, when once 
established, as no longer the ¢reature and the sport of man, but as 
a solemn ordinance of God, and the magistrate as God’s minister. 
And the subject is bound to render obedience and respect, by 
solemn religious obligations. He is to “ render tribute to whom 
tribute is due, and custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear, 
and honor to whom honor.”’ He is to “ be subject to every ordi- 
nance of man, for the Lord’s sake.”? The more deeply lessons 
such as these, are impressed upon the heart of every freeman, the 
better citizen he will be, and the better republican, and the more 
will his influence tend to honor and perpetuate those -free institu- 
tutions under which it is his privilege to live. 

Another of the evils incident to a republican form of govern- 
ment, is a time-serving, truckling spirit, more especially in those 
who aspire to office. Every demagogue knows very well that 
his political advancement depends entirely on his pleasing the 
people. He must humor their whims and prejudices, and truckle 
to their wishes, or he is laid aside as an unclean thing. To such 
an one, here is furnished a temptation well nigh irresistible, to 
cry, Vox populi, vor Dei, and to seek popularity more than right. 
Now, “‘ the only sufficient antagonist of this tendency is the spirit 
of the Gospel. This brings eternal truths, based upon God’s 
authority, and sanctioned by endless retributions, to every man 
as his guide, and teaches him that it is at the peril of all that is 
most valuable, that he dares neglect them. Let the people 
clamor for what they may, the ruler imbued with these principles, 
will do right. And let the demagogue entice and flatter as he 
may, the people imbued with these principles, will do right. And 
when the people are thus imbued, the tendency to seek popular 
favor will be the less dangerous, because this only can be gained 
by doing right.”? |n acountry like our own, where so much is 
depending on the voice of the people; where they are called 
upon to decide almost every question, and almost every subject ; 
there is no safety but in a general diffusion of the eternal truths 
and precepts of Christianity. Let the foot of every individual in 
the community be firmly fixed on this sdashatidinn eit and our 
institutions will stand gecure. 

I only remark further in this connexion, that there is a tendency 
in liberty, when unrestrained, to degenerate first into anarchy, 
and then into the worst form of tyranny; a tyranny compared 
with which the sternest despotism is counted a blessing. Who 
would not prefer the rule of a monarch to the rule of a mob? 
Who would not prefer a Stuart, a Bourbon, a Bonaparte, anything 
in the form of a fixed and stable government, to the terrors of a 
relentless military dictator, or of a jacobin club? Every tyro in 
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history is familiar with the dangers to which free governments 
are exposed, in this direction ; and the only security against 
them, I insist again, is the Bible. This “alone can extract the 
poison which the tree of liberty sucks up from its root of sin, 
and carries to its remotest branches, and pours into all its fruit.”’ 
This alone can furnish restraints sufficiently adapted, and of suffi- 
cient eta to counteract the downward tendencies of .liberty in 
a world like this, and render it both rational and perpetual. 

The principles which have been established may aid in the 
solution of certain questions which force themselves upon us, as 
we look back upon the history of our race. Why has there been 
so little rational liberty in the world—liberty that could be re- 

rded as a blessing? Why have the governments of earth 

een so generally, almost universally, despotic? And when ex- 
periments of free institutions have from time to time been made, 
why have they been, in most instances, so transient, and so 
unsatisfactory ? Others may reply to these interrogatories as 
they please ; but for them allI have one and the same answer. 
The Bible has had but a very limited circulation. It has not 
been generally diffused and received. Its holy principles have 
not taken root in the hearts of men, and of course have not exert- 
ed a quickening, a restraining influence upon their characters. 

Among the heathen nations of antiquity, the Scriptures were 
entirely unknown. Hence we find these nations in ignorance as 
to their immunities and rights, and quietly bowing their necks to 
the iron yoke of despotism. Or if,in a few instances, they suc- 
ceeded in throwing it off, the reign of freedom was short, and was 
liable to continual and dreadful interruptions. Such, in few 
words, was the experience of the ancient world; and that of the 
modern has not been materially different.’ The freedom which 
France achieved, near the close of the last century, was the free- 
dom of brutes and atheists, rather than of rational men. It was 
the freedom of tigers to destroy each other, and to luxuriate in 
blood. France, Tike most other Catholic countries, had long 
been destitute of the Bible, and at the period of the revolution 
its Divine authority was everywhere discarded. Consequently, 
its spirit was not imbibed, its restraining influence was not felt, 
and when the people had once freed themselves from the bands 
of kingly and priestly domination, there were no other bands to 
hold them. In the phrensy of liberty, they run to riot, and 
trampled everything sacred and venerable in the dust. 

The history of the Mexican and South American republics is 
full of instruction, inthis connexion. They, several years since, 
threw off the yoke of Spain, as our country had before that of 
England, and established republican forms of government. They 
hoped that their republics would be’as stable and permanent as 
ourown. And why have they not been? Why the difference 
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between them and the United States? The primary difference— 
that from which all others have resulted—lay exactly here: The 
United States had the Bible, and they had not. Under the influ- 
ence of the Bible, the inhabitants of these States possessed 
something of a public conscience, a Christian public senti- 
ment, which forbade them to trifle with oaths of allegiance 
and office—with liberty, property, and life. But the inhabi- 
tants of those States, having little of the Bible, and less of the 
good influences and restraints of the Bible, were incapable of 
enjoying rational liberty. They could have no freedom but 
that which was felt to be worse than none, and when they had 
fled from one despotism, they soon took refuge under another. 

And as all past efforts to establish free institutions, and pro- 
mote the welfare of the human race, without the influence of the 
Bible and the Gospel, have been unavailing, so all present and 
future efforts, undertaken in the same way, will come to a like 
issue. The present is an age of noisy, bustling, boastful philan- 
thropy. The evils of society are depicted in glowing colors, and 
various and often conflicting remedies are proposed. Now, mere 
education is relied upon to do the work; and now changes in 
civil government ; and now the establishment of communities, or 
joint-stock associations. The Bible may, or may not, have a 
place. Its influence, certainly, is not much relied on. Now it 
needs but a slight acquaintance with depraved and corrupted 
human nature, with the necessities of men as sinners, and with 
the history of the world, to satisfy any one, that such schemes of 
reformation must always be failures. They always have been, 
and from the nature of the case, they always must be. They do 
not go to the root of the evil, nor have they any power to re- | 
move or to heal it. ‘The Bible, the Gospel, is the great sovereign 
antidote for the moral miseries of our race, whether individually 
or socially ; and for this there can be no substitute. This, faith- 
fully received and applied, and this only, is of unfailing eff- 
cacy. 

The subject shows us why despots, in Church and State, have 
always been afraid of the Bible. Of the fact here assumed, there 
can be no doubt. It is one of general notoriety. In the front 
rank of ecclesiastical despots nave stood, for long ages, the 
priesthood of the Church of Rome; and their dread of the light 
and influence of the Bible requires no proof. And civil despots, 
for the last thousand years, have usually adopted their principles, 
and followed in their steps. Civil despots have felt that the 
safety of their thrones demanded of them to seal up the Bible, 
and seclude it as much as possible from the common people. 
And their reasons for so doing have been very obvious. ‘‘ Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, theré is liberty.””. The Bible is emphati- 
cally a republican book. All its tendencies are not, indeed, to 
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anarehy and violence, but to sober, rational liberty. According 
to the teachings of the Bigle, the human family are by nature 
equal. They are all brethrén. I have no more right to lord it 
over my neighbor, than he has over me. Each and all are bound 
to love one another as they love themselves, and to do to others 
as they would that others should do to them. No wonder that 
despots, ecclesiastical and civil, are afraid of such a book. No 
wonder they deem it essential to their interests, to shut out its 
light and influence from the world. 

We are cheered with the conclusion, although some thmgs at 
present may seem discouraging, that great and happy changes 
are yet to be realized in the condition and the governments of 
men. By various artifices, the light of Divine truth has long been 
partially or wholly obscured. It has been concealed under a 
bushel, or undera bed. Those for whose benefit this holy light 
was given, have not been able, or have not been permitted, to 
enjoy it. But it will not be so always. It will not be so very 
long. The angel having the everlasting gospel to publish to the 
nations, has begun his flight. The Bible is being translated into 
all the languages and dialects of men. It is circulated by thous- 
ands and millions. [ts light is breaking forth upon the benighted 
nations, and it can no more be restrained, than can the light of 
the literal day. And as it spreads and is received, its influence 
will be feluand manifested. It will be manifested, not only in 
the spiritual, but in the social and civil condition of man. ‘There 
may not be, as it is hardly desirable there should be, any violent 
changes; but hoary despotisms will crumble; tyrannical claims 
and customs will be relinquished, oppression will uplift its hard 
yoke, and relax its iron grasp; and the universal brotherhood of 
man will come to be recognized and acknowledged. All this 
may not be done suddenly, but i¢ will be done. It isno more cer- 
tain that the Bible will be universally diffused and received, and 
the gospel be preached to every creature, than it is that the spirit 
of the gospel will be manifested, silently, gradually, spontane- 
ously, in producing just such changes as those to which I have 
referred. Tyranny, slavery, oppression, and cruelty of every 
kind, will give place to an impartial and universal philanthropy, 
each man acknowledging, reciprocating the rights of every other, 
and loving his neighbor as himself. 

In conclusion, let us all love and honor the Bible ; and let us 
manifest our love for it, by a diligent study and hearty reception 
of its truths, and by a cheerful obedience to its laws. get us also 
manifest our love for it, by an earnest co-operation in the great 
enterprise now in progress, of giving the Bible to the world. 

There are two reasons, aside from its direct spiritual benefits, 
why the people of this land should cling to the Bible, and do all 
they can to promote its circulation. The one has respect to the 
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safety and permanency of our own institntions; the other to the 
freedom and happiness of mankind. 

Our republican institutions ori ind¥ed with the people, and are 
to be supported by the people. They originated under the influ- 
ence of the Bible and the gospel, and no other influence is ade- 

uate to sustain them. Put away the Bible, the Sabbath, the 

hurch, the gospel ministry and ordinances, from this land, and 
consign it over to Popery, infidelity, and heathenism, and how 
long would our free institutions remain? How long, before thick 
darkness would settle down upon the minds of the people, the 
public conscience would be seared, religious restraints would be 
taken away, and our forms of government, so free and yet so 
effective, would be given to the winds? The Bible, I repeat, is 
the palladium of our country’s liberty. With this, believed and 
obeyed by the great body of our citizens, we can never be enslav- 
ed. Without it, we cannot long be freemen. Enthusiasts may 
point to their favorite schemes ; but no scheme, whether of soci- 
ety or government, can long save us, without the Bible. Aspir- 
ing dem ues may boast of their patriotism ; but he is the best 
patriot, who best studies, loves, and obeys the Bible. He is the 
best patriot, who best exemplifies its Divine influence upon him- 
self, and who labors most assiduously to extend its influence all 
over the land, and over the world. 

The Bible does not permit us to live for ourselves,or to con- 
sult chiefly even for our country’s good. We are to live for man- 
kind. e are to consult the highest virtue and happiness of the 
race. And how can this object be promoted, but by engaging, 
as we are able, in the great and glorious enterprise of giving the 
Bible to the nations? Without the Bible, the dark portions of the 
earth can never be enlightened, or civilized, or Christianized. 
They can never be prepared for the enjoyment of rational liberty 
and happiness. We owe it, then, to the benighted nations ; we 
owe it to that Savior who has died for them, and has commanded 
us to seek their good; we owe it to our own soul’s welfare, to 
unite, to the extent of our means and influence, in sending the 
gospel to the destitute portions of the earth, that so the blind may 
see, and the deaf may hear, and the spiritually dead may be 
revived, and live forever. 
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. ARTICLE V. 


AIDS TO CLASSICAL STUDY. 


By E. D. Sanson, Professor of Languages, Dartmouth College, N. H. 


WE often hear scholars lamenting the decline of classical learn- 
ing, while the facilities for the study of the dead language sare 
daily increasing. The press literally teems with text-books 
and commentaries for the use of students. Lexicons, grammars, 
annotations, scholia, keys, and translations, are as numerous as 
autumn leaves. Every year yields a rich harvest of “ aids” to 
the critical study of the classics. If the numerous editions of 
standard authors, with notes and emendations, which so often 
claim the attention, and call forth the eulogies of literati, are, in 
any degree, true indices of the popular taste, we may, with great 
confidence, affirm that classical literature is reviving. Within a 
few years, wee half a score of Greek lexicons, with English 
definitions, have been published in England and America; while 
in Germany, works of the highest merit in philology, succeed 
each other as rapidly as the pictures in a Showman’s box. In the 
department of Latin philology, the press has been far less prolific, 
still there are not wanting sufficient helps for the thorough mas- 
tery of this language. The complete separation of the Latin and 
Greek languages in the lexicography of the latter, and the substi- 
tution of English for Latin definitions of Greek words, have 
brought the study of Latin into comparative disesteem. Conse- 
quently, the Greek language has gained popular favor, while the 
Latin has fallen somewhat into disrepute. At least, such is the 
testimony of English scholars. ‘ No person,” says Mr. Donald- 
son,’ “ who is conversant with the subject, will venture to assert, 
that Latin scholarship is at present flourishing in England. On 
the contrary, it must be admitted, that while we have lost that 
practical familiarity with the Latin language, which was pos- 
sessed some forty years ago, by every Englishman with any pre- 
tensions to scholarship, we have not supplied the deficiency by 
making ourselves acquainted with the results of modern philolo- 
gy, so far as they have been brought to bear upon the language 
and literature of ancient Rome.” The Latin language has now 
ceased to be the only medium of communication among scholars. 
The cultivation of the vernacular tongues of Europe, has contri- 
buted more than all other causes, to cast down the Latin from its 
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throne in the literary heavens. After the revival of learning in 
Europe, as well as during the thousand years that preceded it, 
the Latin language was, by general consent, the language of stu- 
dents. It was at once, the depositary of al] their literary treas- 
ures, and the only vehicle of new thoughts. Learned men wrote 
and conversed in this tongue. No text-book was written in the 
vulgar dialects. It was the pride of scholars to acquire a classic 
style, and to emulate the finished periods of Cicero and Livy. To 
depart from these approved models, in the use and collocation of 
words, subjected the writer to the reproach of ignorance and bar- 
barism. Hence, a thorough acquaintance with the Latin language 
became an indispensable requisite of literary success. The road 
to true distinction in learning, lay through the wilderness of ety- 
mology and prosody. It was fatal tothe reputation of the young 
aspirant to desert it, or to linger by the way. The temple of 
truth was reared, if not upon the tombs, at least upon the tomes 
of the dead. Her responses were uttered in the language of the 
dead ; and in the same changeless forms of speech, her votaries 
were compelled to enshrine their living thoughts. To the mul- 
titude, they seemed like the inhabitants of a distant sphere. 
Their mystic lore excited the wonder of the many, but gave them 
nonew ideas. The Church employed the same medium of thought, 
both in its communications with earth and heaven. The Scrip- 
tures, the canons, and other authorities of the Church, and the 
regular liturgies were*all written in the Latin tongue. The 
clergy offered their prayers in Latin, and in the Roman provin- 
ces, continued to deliver their homilies in the same language, 
until the numerous changes of the vulgar dialects, rendered pure 
Latin entirely unintelligible. The honors of earth, and th: 
favors of heaven, were both imparted through the same medium. 
The Church claimed the right to bestow secular power, and to 
dispense the treasures of Divine grace. The magnitude of the 
gifts imparted, gave a factitious value to the airy medium throug! 
which they were received. ‘The “ winged words” which bor: 
to curious minds the treasures of knowledge, bestowed on waiting 
monarchs the right to rule, and conveyed to sorrowing penitent: 
the assurance of sins forgiven, acquired a degree of sacredness, 
such as ever attaches to the memorials of power and holiness in 
the minds of the ignorant. 

When Dante wrote his Divina Comedia, he considered it : 
hazardous experiment to employ his native ianguage in a compo- 
sition so elevated. He deliberated long whether he should clothe 
his thoughts in Latin or Italian. He wisely chose the latter: 
and, by so doing, contributed more than all other writers to give 
character and permanency to his native tongue. When the 
Divina Comedia appeared, the English language could scarcel) 
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be said to exist.’ It was undoubtedly sufficient for the ordinary 
intercourse of life; but, as an instrument of thought, for the full 
and clear expression of ideas, it was very rude and imperfect ; it 
had no established standard of orthography or style. Not until 
more than three centuries had elapsed, and the translation of the 
Bible, together with the writings of such men as Milton and 
Shakspeare had given form and beauty to the crude and hetero- 
geneous materials of which it is composed, can the language be 
said to have acquired an authorative standard of “use.”” During 
this period of transition, while both the English language and the 
dialects of the continent were maturing, the Latin retained its 
ascendency in the literary world. When driven from the pulpit, 
it fled to the altar; and when a reformed Christianity had expel- 
ed it from the chancel, as a heathen usurper, it still found a con- 
genial home in the universities. When scholars continued to 
speak and write in the Latin tongue, a thorough acquaintance 
with this language was the only passport to literary distinction. 
Not to understand it betokened unlettered ignorance. Hence 
students prided themselves upon a thorough acquaintance with 
the minutie of the grammar and rhetoric of this language. A 
liberal education implied not merely an ability to read and speak 
Latin with accuracy, but to write it with classic purity and ele- 
—_ To know how Cicero compounded his sentences, where 

e placed the leading and where the dependent verb; to point 
out the exact position of each particle that served in the marshal- 
ed hosts of memory; to define the times, modes, and figures in 
which these winged warriors were arrayed for action, was the 
crowning excellence of the young student’s ‘“ Humanities.” 
This veneration for ancient authors, not only for their thoughts, 
but for the most trifling peculiarities of the dress in which they 
were clothed, was, for ages, transmitted to successive generations 
of learners by the very esprit du corps of literary society. This 
spirit has not yet wholly disappeared. In many instances, the 
study of Latin is advocated on precisely the same grounds as in 
centuries past. Men who thus defend a truly liberal and useful 
study, forget the radical changes which time has wrought in the 
literary as well as in the political world. The Latin language 
has ceased to be the store-house of all knowledge, and is no longer 
the only “circulating medium” through which an exchange of 
thoughts can be effected. New sciences have been developed 
which now claim the attention of the scholar. The field of know- 


? Only two centuries ago, an English poet thus complained of the instability of 
the English tongue :— 


‘* Poets that lasting marble seek, 

Must carve in Latin or in Greek: 

We write in sand, our language grows, 
And like the tide our work o’erflows.” 
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ledge and inquiry has been indefinitely enlarged. The bound- 
aries of the old sciences have advanced. What was terra incog- 
nita to the scholars of past ages, has been successfully explored, 
and to some branches of learning we may apply the words of 
Tacitus; “ dispecta est et Thule quadam tenus.”? The thoughts 
of men now flow in new channels. All knowledge is not ancient. 
Much of it has not yet attained to the age of man. Every gene- 
ration now adds to the common stock of ideas. The human 
mind has broken the chains of authority. The fathers in the 
church and the university do not now speak with authority. To 
the couched eye of modern discovery, they sometimes seem to 
drivel and to doat. The infirmities of age are upon them. The 
new generation of thinkers claims to stand upon a more exalted 
eminence, and to command a more extensive prospect. They 
affect to rise into a purer atmosphere, and enjoy a clearer vision. 
The mists of prejudice have vanished, and the sunlight of reason 
shines upon the field of research. ‘The eS of liberal 
study have been so multiplied, that the ordinary life of man is 
not sufficient to master them. The seven liberal arts, the trivium 
and the quadrivium of the schoolman have become almost seventy 
times seven. Genius and research are daily adding to the stores 
of human thought, and enlarging the field of study. The “‘seven 
years”’ of toil that once mastered the whole circle of sciences, 
now scarcely introduces the young philosopher into the temple of 
truth. In that period he can only learn the elements of the 
several departments of study. If he would be a general scholar, 
he must be content with a very imperfect mre of many im- 
portant branches. Men mre 9 enerally, only in single depart- 
ments of literature or science. He who attempts to be proficient 
in all, will be perfect in none. It seems, therefore, to be the dic- 
tate of true wisdom, to “ divide and conquer,” to allow each man 
to choose his post of duty. Although there is, as Cicero asserts, 
a * commune vinculum,”? between all the branches of a liberal 
education, and a partial acquaintance with all is essential to com- 
plete success in one, yet the scholar who wishes to advance any 
branch of learning, and to make new discoveries in it, must de- 
vote his energies principally to that alone. Butin every sholar’s 
life, there must be a period of training, a period of discipline, 
when the mind acquires dexterity, vigor, and power of intellect- 
ual action. The design of education is, first to give the mind 
capacity, then to fill it, todevelop and store it. Itis more import- 
ant to originate thoughts, than to acquire them from others. 
Mental strength ought to be sought in preference to mental stores. 
Men should learn rather how to think, than what to think. The 
great object of the young student, therefore, is, to expand and 
invigorate the mind, to promote the harmonious development of 
its powers ; to improve the memory, contro] the attention, give 
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accuracy and discrimination to the judgment, refinement and ele- 
cance to the taste, and to impart to all these faculties such a 
manly vigor and compactness, as will enable him to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the most difficult and abstruse questions of philo- 
sophy, and at the same time, appreciate and enjoy the most 
splendid creations of the imagination. ‘The accomplishment of 
this end requires the aid both of business and study ; of observa- 
tion and reflection ; of experience and theory. ‘The man whose 
education is wholly physical, confined to observation and the dex- 
terous use of his limbs, is little more than an educated brute. He 
may be cunning, artful, and intriguing, from his knowledge of the 
world; or if his nature be so inclined, he may be misanthropic, 
fierce, and cruel. In such a man, the most exalted portion of 
his being remains undeveloped and comparatively uneducated. 
‘'he man who studies books alone, without observing men, will 
attain to an infinitely higher standard of excellence, because his 
intellect is matured, and his capacity for knowing and judging 
enlarged ; still if he has never compared the speculative with the 
real, the theoretical with the practical, his education is essentially 
imperfect. At present, however, we wish to confine our thoughts 
to the development of the mind. For the attainment of this 
result, we maintain that there can be no better discipline for the 
young student, than a thorough mastery of the Latin and Greek 
languages. In many respects this study is superior to any other. 
We do not commend it because a greater amount of useful infor- 
mation may be acquired, in this way than in any other, because 
the facts are far otherwise ; nor because it is essential to a liberal 
education te read, write, or speak the Latin language ; but because 
it will employ all the faculties of the young mind to better advan- 
tage than any other department of science or literature that can 
be named. If the language be properly studied, not a single 
faculty of the intellect can escape its influence. Memory, con- 
ception, judgment, attention, imagination, taste, all are matured 
by the discipline. 

In the acquisition of the words and grammatical forms of the Jan- 
vuage, the memory is essentially strengthened. This is perhaps, 
the least important result of mental labor. ‘I'ne memory is more 
easily trained than any other faculty of the mind. Almost any 
exercise will profit the memory of the child; still in the process 
of a regular education, economy of time and collateral advanta- 
ves, should determine the choice of proper stimulants for the 
memory. No scholar will deny the importance of a tenacious 
memory. It is sometimes undervalued, and sometimes dispro- 
portionally developed. But when it is proportionate to the other 
powers, it is their most potent ally. It will be readily conceded, 
that accuracy of judgment must depend on accuracy of memory ; 
for in order to discriminate between things that differ, a man 
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must call to mind all the circumstances which constitute that 
difference, else he will judge preposterously. We cannot arrive 
at safe and equitable conclusions respecting disputed points, un- 
less we can retain and weigh the evidence advanced upon both 
sides. Cicero in speaking of the value of a good memory says: 
“Quid dicam de thesauro rerum omnium, memoria? que nisi cus- 
tos inventis cogitatisque rebus et verbis adhibeatur, intelligimus, 
omnia, etiamsi preclarissima fuerint, in oratore, pentura.’"* With 
memory is intimately associated the power of conception, which 
has been defined “ the power which enables us to form a notion 
of an absent object of perception, or of some previous feeling of 
the mind.”’ This is so analogous to mere memory prompted by 
the power of association, that we may safely assert that that 
which benefits the one must necessarily profit the other. 

This same discipline is eminently useful in maturing the judg- 
ment, and strengthening the reasoning powers. In the business 
of translating, the mind is constantly employed in weighing pro- 
babilities. It becomes familiar with the very process of reasoning 
which we need to employ in the intercourse of life. ‘‘ The mind,” 
says Dugald Stewart, ‘in following any train of reasoning be- 
yond the circle of mathematical sciences, must necessarily carry 
on, along with the logical deduction expressed in words, another 
logical process, of a far nicer and more difficult nature,—that of 
fixing with a rapidity which escapes our memory, the precise 
sense of every word which is ambiguous, by the relation in which 
it stands to the general scope of the argument.’? Now this pre- 
cisely describes the mental state of the student in translation. 
He is incessantly employed in determining the meaning of words, 
from the connexion in which they stand, constantly weighing 
evidence and drawing inferences. Each word has a variety of 
significations. He must carefully examine the connexion and 
then fix upon the appropriate definition. By this process, the 
mind is trained to the most accurate discrimination in comparing 
words, and adjusting nice shades of meaning. Thus the student 
learns to practise the most difficult and delicate part of the art of 
reasoning. In what other way could one become so intimately 
acquainted with the right use of language, which is the great 
instrument of all ratiocination? Without a minute knowledge of 
definitions, and of the various shades of meaning which often 
depend upon the subject discussed, the peculiarities of the author, 
or the connexion of the argument, no person can speak with pre- 
cision of reason, with force and perspicuity. While, by patient 
mental toil, the student is maturing the judgment, he also acquires 
the habit of fixing the attention, for a long time, upon a given 
point. This is the most difficult and painful part of the whole 
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business of education. It is not easy for the best disciplined 
minds to contro] the attention, a¢ wil/, and concentrate it, for a 
long time, upon a given subject. The mind is naturally inclined 
to amusement, to novelty, and variety, rather than to patient 
thought. Young minds are ever more interested in their own 
reveries than in their tasks. Confined attention is ever irksome 
to the undisciplined mind, and it readily welcomes any amusing 
day-dream which may help to expel unwelcome thoughts. The 
study which we recommend, is found, by experience to be an ex- 
cellent remedy for languid attention and intermittent application. 
The interpretation of language requires thought, reflection, and 
reasoning. In the more difficult passages, it requires intense 
application. ‘The student must not only have a clear idea of the 
separate meaning of each word, but he must know its particular 
meaning in the passage he is examining. He must form a just 
conception of the import of each sentence, and of its relation to 
the context. The precise thing indicated by every word must 
be presented to the mental eye, and the exact shade of thought 
which lay in the author’s mind, must be exhibited under new 
forms and new relations, so as not to lose one of its original char- 
acteristics. Every successive step of interpretation, makes a new 
draft upon the student’s curiosity, and through that upon his 
attention. As the scholar advances from the drudgery of mere 
translation as a task, to the higher departments of criticism, he 
will find employment for the highest powers of intellect. When 
he has once mastered the difficulties of the language, the plea- 
sures of acquaintance will beguile the tediousness of the way, and 
cause him to forget his toil. In one respect, this species of men- 
tal culture is superior to any other. It has this peculiarity, that, 
while it gives vigor to the intellectual powers, it algo imparts 
refinement. The mind is ever moulded by the objects it contem- 
plates. A careful study of the noblest creations of intellect 
begets a taste for such productions. By long or with the 
most finished models of composition, the principles of philosophic 
criticism are gradualby acquired, and a cultivated taste is uncon- 
sciously formed; so that in writing or speaking, the student 
instinctively adopts what is beautiful in sentiment, and faultless 
in expression, and rejects what is vulgar and anomalous. His 
taste becomes classical. Can we use a more significant epithet to 
represent that which is perfect in composition ? Taste in judg- 
ing of the thoughts of others, and a good style in presenting one’s 
own, are the results only of long protracted and patient study. 
A familiar intercourse with good society gives grace and ease to 
manners. So also, long and intimate communion with the best 
productions of the illustrious dead fills the young mind with ele- 
vated thoughts, and leads directly to the formation of a correct 
taste and a polished style. By the same process, the imagina- 
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tion is refined, chastened, and exalted. An accurate knowledge 
of the poetry and oratory of ancient Rome, is alone sufficient to 

ive to the student a just notion of the office of the imagination 
in literature, and to define its limits. But he must know these 
authors intimately, to be benefitted by their acquaintance. It is 
not enough to notice their beautiful conceits, and treasure up their 
striking expressions; but he must strive to reproduce in himself 
the inspiration of the bard, and the enthusiasm of the orator. He 
must, for the time, forget self, and, in imagination at least, ex- 
change places with the author, and live in the very midst of the 
scenes that called forth the orator’s pathos, or kindled the poet’s 
fire. He must breathe the spirit of the author, be moved by the 
same impulses of feeling that actuated him, be touched by his 
sorrow, be melted by his tears, catch his fire, feel the same emo- 
tions of sublimity, and enjoy the same beauties that elevated or 
ravished his soul, soar with him in imagination, and train the 
whole intellectual being to like modes of thought. In this way 
he may acquire sufficient strength and nerve to wield the giant 
armor of men of other days. 

Lord Chatham ascribed his ready choice of words in debate, to 
the practice of his father, in requiring him every day, after read- 
ing over to himself some passage of the classics, to translate it 
aloud, and continuously, into English prose. Chesterfield, whose 
speeches were more highly admired than those of any other man 
of his age except Chatham, says: “ When I was at the Univer- 
sitv, whenever I read pieces of eloquence in ancient authors, | 
used to write down the shining passages, and then translate them 
as well and elegantly as ever I could. This not only improved 
my style, but imprinted on my mind and memory the best pas- 
sages of the best authors. The trouble was little, the advantage 
I have experienced was great.”? ‘The young are taught to culti- 
vate the friendship of the good, and the wise, that they may re- 
semble them in goodness and wisdom. -For the same reason, we’ 
would have them familiar with the best authors, not that they 
may repeat their thoughts, but that they maysbe enabled to think 
like them. The mind, like the body, must be self-moved, in 
order to acquire strength. It is evident, therefore, that the teacher 
needs to apply stimulus and encouragement, rather than to 
administer direct aid... The pupil must be prompted to think, 

1« A strong curiosity,” says Dugald Stewart, “ properly directed, may be justly con- 
sidered one of the most important elements in philosophical genius, and accord- 
ingly there is no circumstance of greater consequence in education, than to keep 
the curiosity always awake, end to turn it to useful pursuits. I cannot help, there- 
fore, disapproving greatly of a very common practice in this country; that of com 
municating to children general and superficial views of science and history, 
means of popular introductions.” 

The same author prefers the analytic, to the synthetic method of instruction 
because it would accustom the student to investigation, and prepare him for a caree: 
of invention and discovery. It would impress the knowledge acquired, much more 
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reflect, and reason for himself. The pabulum upon which the 
mind feeds must be ‘inwardly digested,’ and reproduced in 
new forms, in order to be truly useful. The limbs of an infant 
would never acquire strength by his observation of the move- 
ments of others ; he must use his own limbs for a long time be- 
fore he can “‘ mark the earth with a firm step” or show dexterity 
in the employment of his hands. So it is in the education of the 
mind. When the young pupil has learned to confine his atten- 
tion to a particular branch of study, so as to make the reasonings 
of the author his own, carry on within himself similar mental pro- 
cesses, and arrive at similar results, he has already gained the 
highest rewards of mental culture, and may rest assured that his 
future career, as a thinker, will be honorable to himself and use- 
ful to the world. ‘The passive mind cannot be educated. The 
mere imparting of knowledge by books and teachers, will not 
suffice to make one wise. Knowledge cannot be poured into the 
mind like water into a cask, as the old sophists taught, and as 
many modern annotators practise. Whoever explains to a pupil 
a difficulty which he could master by study and reflection, does 
him an essential injury. ‘The process of acquiring the know- 
ledge necessary to understand the subject, will be worth vastly 
more than the mere comprehension of it from another’s explana- 
tion. All patient tasking of the mental powers, is useful to the 
young, and all aid rendered to them, to relieve them from such 
tasking, is fatal to their intellectual progress. The difficulties of 
the hill of science are known only to those who have used their 
own powers in overcoming them. Carry the young student to 
its summit, in the arms of misguided love, and he neither knows 
the path by which ke ascended, nor can he accomplish the same 
journey alone. He can neither guide others in their upward 
course, nor enjoy the true rest of the scholar, which always suc- 
ceeds the fatigues of study, and the victories of thought. As in 
the Olympic games, so in the curriculum of learning ; the most 
active runner alone receives the crown. The indolent, the timid, 
and the halting, remain ‘‘ unhonored and unsung,” amid the 
common herd of gazers. In the process of education, therefore, 
those studies are most useful, which most effectually excite the 
student to use his own powers. ‘There is a period, in the history 
of every man, when he needs mental discipline, more than men- 
tal resources. He needs power of invention, more than acquired 
knowledge. Hence in our modern colleges and universities, all 
students are subjected to precisely the same discipline, without 


deeply upon the memory, than if it were passively imbibed from books or teachers. 
In the same manner as the windings of a road make a more lasting impression on 
the mind, when we have once travelled it alone, and inquired out the way at every 
turn, than if we had travelled along it a hundred times, trusting ourselves impli- 
citly to the guidance of a companion.—Phil. of the Active and Moral Powers, p. 19. 
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regard to natural appetencies, during a certain period of the lite- 
rary and scientific course. 

It is undoubtedly proper to regard constitutional tendencies 
and tastes, in the choice of a profession’; but in the earlier stages 
of education, a disrelish for a particular study should never be 
allowed to interfere with the prosecution of it. That very dis- 
like implies a mental deficiency, which ought to find its compen- 
sation in more severe discipline. Frequently the partialities, 
and prejudices of the young, in respect to particular studies, are 
mere roses which deserve not a moment’s attention. In other 
cases, the ** natural bent” of the mind is so strong, in one direc- 
tion, as to need to be checked ; else if a single faculty be culti- 
vated, while the others remain inactive, the man becomes an 
intellectual monster. Hence the propriety of treating all minds 
alike, in the early stages of mental development. The faculties 
of all men, differing not in kind, but only in degree, for a 
time require the same discipline. While we freely admit, that it 
is only the combined influence of different studies, which can 
make the finished scholar, the able reasoner, and the deep 
thinker, we do fearlessly maintain, that the study of the classics 
is the best discipline for the tyro, and one of the most valuable 
helps for the mature scholar. These studies, however, should be 
pursued as the means, and not the end of intellectual culture. It 
is important to know Greek and Latin; not because these lan- 
guages contain all knowledge, or because they are the only effi- 
cient aids to a liberal education ; but because they furnish the 
best stimulus to mental effort. To exact of modern students the 
same knowledge of these tongues which students possessed when 
there was little else to be learned, would exclude the study of 
other important and necessary branches of education. The mul- 
tiplication of new sciences, of avowed and admitted utility, has 
led both teachers and learners to undervalue the classics. Men 
have lost sight of the true utility of literary pursuits, in their 
scramble after material comforts, and their eagerness to appro- 
priate the avails of new discoveries. The whole circle of sci- 
ences cannot be comprehended by any one mind. A selection 
must be made with reference both to economy of time, and men- 
tal improvement. The best subjects of study, are undoubtedly 
those which employ the greatest number of the mental powers. 
This advantage is secured, as we have endeavored to show, by 
the study of the dead languages. Youth is the appropriate sea- 
son for such pursuits. ‘The memory is then tenacious, and im- 
pressions lasting. The organs of speech are then flexible, and 
most easily adapted to the utterance of foreign sounds. The 
principles of general grammar, and the laws which regulate the 
construction of a particular language, can then be most easily 
imparted. Admitting these positions to be true, it is important 
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to inquire what aids and appliances shall be put into the hands 
of the young student, to enable him to master the Latin or 
Greek languages. Upon this point, there exists a diversity of 
opinion. Some authors would relieve their pupils almost en- 
tirely of mental labor, by an abundant provision of notes, com- 
mentaries, and in some cases, even interlinear translations, where 
the words are numbered in their order, lest the English version 
should be marred by the transpositions of the original tongue. 
Others choose to throw the student entirely upon his own re- 
sources; and accordingly put into his hands only the text of an 
ancient author, without note or comment. Of these two ex- 
tremes, the latter is undoubtedly preferable ; for if every diffi- 
culty be solved for the student, he loses the great benefit which 
would otherwise result to him, from the free use of his own 
powers. Help should never be administered, in the preparation 
of recitations, when the abilities of the learner are competent to 
the task. Every intricate problem which he can solve alone, 
every difficult sentence which he can analyze correctly, without 
the aid of notes, is a true victory over himself. Such triumphs 
inspire confidence for new conquests. He has learned the value 
of perseverance, and gained new power of self-control. He has 
learned the possibility of governing his own thoughts—those 
truant wanderers, which love any place better than home, any 
amusement better than the muses. He can now compel them to 
do service which he once believed beyond their power. By a 
series of successful experiments in overcoming difficulties, the 
student soon learns that patient thought, and fixed attention, will 
do more to make one wise, than all the miscalled helps which the 
stalls afford. 

It is true of intellectual as well as material wealth, that we 
prize most highly those acquisitions which have been secured 
with the greatest toil. The problem which we have studied, re- 
flected upon, and mastered, makes a strong impression on the 
mind. It cannot be forgotten like those ‘“* winged words”? which 
meet the inquirer’s ear from the teacher’s lips, or like the indis- 
tinct and cloudy notions which flit through the mind, after a cur- 
sory examination of notes. That which has cost us anxious 
thought we do not willingly let die from the memory. We 
prize it precisely in proportion to the mental labor expended upon 
it; as we value material treasures more after having incorporated 
our own labor with them. What is easily acquired is apt to be 
soon lost. Knowledge is retained only by making it a part of our 
intellectual furniture. When there is too little mental excite- 
ment and fire to fuse the foreign materials with the learner’s 
own reflections, study produces no permanent result. ‘The easy 
acquisition of knowledge, by the aid of other men’s labors, may 
satisfy curiosity, excite the imagination, and in some measure re- 
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fine the taste ; but it usually fails to make men learned or wise. 
The student of encyclopedias, commentaries, hand-books and 
keys, never knows anything, certainly. Like one clothed in 
borrowed raiment, he constantly fears exposure. He can neve: 
trust his own opinion, and if he chance to present just views upon 
any subject, there is often some one at hand to exclaim; “alas, 
master, for it was borrowed!’ Young minds seldom digest the 
abundant provisions which sedulous authors provide, and, ot 
course, no mental strength is derived from them. ‘There is great 
force in the proverb; ‘* Beware of the man of one book.” He 
who has thoroughly studied and digested one useful book, is bet- 
ter educated than he who has perused a thousand. He may 
have less versatility of powers, less fluency of speech, and less 
ready wit; but he will have greater force of thought, more powe: 
of origination, and greater ability to reason and decide. Unneces- 
sary assistance rendered to young minds, tends to enfeeble them: 
to stifle, rather than promote thought; to satiate, rather than 
stimulate curiosity. ‘The excessive simplification of everything 
abstruse or complicated only begets a sickly precocity which 
terminates in premature decay. Modern students are apt to aim 
at extent, rather than depth of research. They love to cull flow- 
ers in cultivated fields, but hate to delve in the dark mine for 
undiscovered ore. Every text book must be read with collateral 
helps, not studied and comprehended by dint of mental effort. 
Acquaintance with many books, in the popular apprehension, 1s 
equivalent to much wisdom. Facility of acquisition is substituted 
for the power of invention. The former is obtained through the 
labors of others, the latter, by personal application. In the 
study of the classics, it is better to explain, by notes, too little 
than too much. It is always expected that pupils of widely dii- 
ferent degrees of mental power, will study the same book. One 
will not fail, perhaps, in one sentence, in ten ; another will stum- 
ble upon every word. If books are to be made for the humblest 
capacities, they will prove an incumbrance to the only class ot 
persons who can really be taught to think. Is it not better, 
therefore, that the teacher, by the living voice, should minister to 
the wants of feeble minds, rather than to suffer the best students to 
be permanently injured by their incapacity? Every teacher knows 
full well, that when a recitation is prepared by the aid of a com- 
mentary, the student needs that very commentary to prompt his 
memory while under examination. Hence, nothing is more com- 
mon than to see the scholar’s eye drop to the foot of his page, to 
catch a glimpse of the printed note. When these explanations 
are in an appendix, the eye of the reciter often moves like 
shuttlé-cock from one part of the book to the other, in order to 
revive his dim conceptions, and call his straggling thoughts from 
the appended “ notes,” and bring his fragmentary knowledge to 
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bear upon the interpretation of the text. The pupil who thus 
learns his task, never feels sure that he is right. He has faint 
impressions, but no certain convictions. He is never certain that 
his recitation is prepared. He is never safe without his adjutants. 
He cannot recite from another edition of the same author. All is 
strange there. itis to hima new work. When he reads from 
his own book, he feels sure that he has at hand all that is neces- 
sary to elucidate the text, but when “ the armor wherein he trust- 
ed” is taken away, his courage fails, and he is discomfited. It 
follows, therefore, that the extent of ground gone over by a 
pupil, in a given time, is no test of scholarship. ‘To read a free 
translation of a difficult author, without comparing it all with the 
original, would give a person very little notion of the style of the 
author, or of the language in which he wrote. To read a text- 
book, by the aid of a free translation, or by copious annotations 
(which in many cases are more injurious), merely comparing the 
version or notes with the original, so as by the principle of asso- 
ciation to recall the meaning of the words at recitation, will 
neither make the student master of the language, nor of the 
thoughts of the writer. Such feeble impressions are soon obliter- 
ated, and if the student bé called upon to recite the same passage 
again, he is obliged to resort to the same process of preparation. 
He can never swim without his cork. This is not true of one 
who has mastered the subject studied; who has sought know- 
ledge from the love of it, and not from a prurient anxiety to dis- 
play it. He who has clearly understood and appreciated an author’s 
meaning, by hard study, cannot forget what he has learned. No 
succession of new ideas will displace the old. They have been 
enstamped upon the soul, and their impression will remain till 
“times’s effacing finger”? shall blot the page of memory. Know- 
ledge thus acquired constitutes the resources of the orator and of 
the teacher. It makes the ready debater, the intelligent counsel- 
lor, and the wise judge. No man is well prepared for the business 
of life whose ideas have only a transient home in the soal, or re- 
pose entirely apart in books. No superficial helps will suppl 
the place of protracted study. Like the numerous props which 
support. a falling building, they betoken debility rather than 
strength. ‘I'he mind must have capacity before it can contain. 
{t must have strength before it can sustain. Capacity and 
strength, apart from nature’s gifts, depend almost entirely upon 
the exercise of one’s own faculties—on severe, long-continued, 
mental efforts.’ 


? « When you find, therefore,” says Bishop Hall, “‘ motions of resistance, awaken 
your courage the more, and know that there is some good that appears not ; vain 
endeavors find no opposition. All crosses imply a secret commodity ; resolve then 
to will before you begin not to will; and rather oppose yourselfe, as Satan opposes 
you, or else you doe nothing.”—Quoted by Warren, Law Studies, p. 109. 
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On the utility of employing one’s own powers in overcoming 
difficulties, hear the philosophic Burke: ‘“ Difficulty is a severe 
instructor, set over us by the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows us better than we know our. 
selves, as he loves us better too. Pater ipse colendi haud facilem esse 
viam voluit. He that wrestles with us, strengthens our nerves, 
and sharpens our skill. Ourgantagonist is our helper. This ami- 
cable conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate acquain- 
tance with our object, and compels us to consider it in all its 
relations. It will not suffer us to be superficial.” 

This is the student’s own work. It admits of no substitute. 
No costly library, no hoarded treasure of literary lore, not even 
the accurate recollection of what others have written will ‘atone 
for the neglect of such discipline. The men who lead the public 
mind by their superior talents, are thinking men, industrious 
men; in a word, they are “‘hard students.”” They succeed by 
their own mental labors. The greatest benefactors of mankind 
are also thinking men. They have sufficient grasp of intellect 
to survey wide fields of labor, and to adapt means to ends,. upon 
an extended theatre of action. Men who do not go below the 
surface of the momentous questions of the day, are soon under- 
stood, and frequently despised. If the young would have strong 
minds, capable of great achievements, they must submit to severe 
intellectual labor. The great problems of life are only wrought 
out by patient mental toil. The only preparation for this work 
is thorough mental discipline, based upon the constant exercise 
of one’s own native powers. The more difficult the task, provid- 
ed its accomplishment be within the student’s power, the greater 
the benefit resulting from it. 

When a classic is put into the hands of a student, he should 
have also such helps provided, as with his own application, are 
necessary to the full understanding of the author.'. Lexicons and 
works of reference should be within his reach, so that he may 
have no excuse for indolence. It is no doubt a convenience to 
the student to find all the information requisite to a complete 
elucidation of the author in the very book from which he is to 
recite. Indeed, there would be no very great objection to this, 
if the notes were few, brief, and judiciously prepared. But 1 
may be questioned whether such aids do not encourage careless 
habits of study. Where little labor is demanded in the prepara- 
tion of a task, the student is apt to become indolent. It is so 
much easier to read than to study, to appropriate literary trea- 
sures than to seek for them, that few are willing to bear the 


? Ars demonstrat tantum, ubi quaeras, atque ubi sit illud, quod studeas invenire; 
reliqua sunt in cura, attentione animi, cogitatione, vigilantia, assiduitate, labore: 
complectar uno verbo, quo saepe jam usi sumus, diligentia ; qua una virtute omnes 
virtutes reliquae continentur.”—Cicero de Oratore, Lib. 1 , §35. 
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fatigue of patient research. The only plausible reason urged for 
incorporating notes and comments with the book studied, is econ- 


omy of time; but how can the time of the young be so profitably. 


employed as in the search after knowledge? The very effort re- 
quired for its discovery, the fixing of the attention upon the 
thought so as to imprint it upon the memory ; the exercise of the 
judgment in selecting the appropriate facts for illustration, all 
tend to invigorate the mind, and to form habits of minute and ac- 
curate investigation. Most editors of school-books are so anxious 
to make their books agreeable rather than useful, so that the sale 
may be more ready, and the profit more abundant, that, by their 
copious explanations, they preclude the possibility of severe 
study. With some of the text-books in use, a student may ap- 
pear respectably well in recitation, with little more mental effort 
than would be required to understand an equal amount of compo- 
sition in his vernacular tongue. Every anomaly is explained ; 
every difficult passage literally rendered, er geographical, 
biographical and archeological allusion fully illustrated in the 
notes. The student needs neither grammar, dictionary, or manual 
of antiquities to understand his author, nor does he need much 
intellect. A very smal] capital is sufficient to trade in such mer- 
chandise ; nor will he be greatly enriched by the commerce. 
Such pupils would be almost as much benefited by listening to 
soft strains of exquisite music, or by gazing at a beautiful land- 
scape or picture, as by thus toying with ancient authors. In 
each case, the mind is nearly passive in receiving impressions. 
Thoughts come unbidden, and escape unobserved. 

By the power of association, these furnished facts may be re- 
called in presence of the teacher and the class, because the 
were conned, or rather perused, for that very purpose ; but it 
would be a strange phenomenon in metaphysics, if they should 
be retained for any other occasion. ‘The information which, by 
an asterisk or figure, is referred to a particular phrase or word, 
seems to be designed only for a specific purpose, to explain a 
present difficulty. Should the same idiom again occur, the same 
explanation will be needed. It seldom occurs to the learner, 
that a principle may be involved in the solution of his present 
difficulty, and that other like phrases or constructions are to be 
solved in the same way. If the same information be derived 
from the lexicon, or classical dictionary, or any other manual, in 
the regular course of investigation, there is certainly a greater 
probability of its being retained for subsequent use. If the text 
contain allusions to manners and customs, of which the student 
knows not where to find an explanation ; or if it contain names 
of persons, places, deities, &c., which are not defined in the ordi- 
nary lexicons, it is wise to append to the text-book explanatory 
notes. But if these notes are necessarily numerous, it is better 
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. 
that they should be found in a separate volume ; for while the stu- 
dent has the requisite information in his hands, and before hix 
- eyes, he will seldom make any other use of the- notes than to 
read them to his teacher. Why should he trouble himself to 
commit to memory what is always before him at recitation, an 
can be referred to at pleasure ? 

There is the same improvidence in the many, respecting ment! 
stores, as exists in regard to material wealth. If the wants of the 
present hour are satisfied, no thought is bestowed on the future. 
We maintain, therefore, that it is no commendation of a book, t 
say that it is adapted to “ the meanest capacity ;”? for the epithe: 
descriptive of the talents of the learner, usually applies with 
greater force, to the book itself. ‘The commentary of an editor 
cought to be suggestive, rather than demonstrative ; adapted to 
stimulate, rather than satiate curiosity. ‘The furnished “ aids” 
should be so prepared, as to throw the student upon his own re- 
sources, and teach him how to study; not to relieve him of the 
fatigue of mental effort, by furnishing him not only the results, 
but the processes of the editor’s researches. ‘The ‘‘ notes” should 
discharge the office of a Mentor, pointing out the road to literary 
distinction ; and not perform the drudgery of a pack-horse, carry- 
ing the young idler with all his “ luggage,” up the steep oi 
knowledge. Helps, rightly administered, excite thought, and 
promote industry; but when furnished in excess, they bege' 
satiety, allay curiosity, and encourage indolence. Idle and in- 
different students always take the precaution to provide them- 
selves with text-books which afford the most abundant aid to the 
learner. Here their vigilance ends. The pleasure of reading 
is substituted for the labor of learning. This is better than abso- 
lute inaction. There is occupation in it, but ‘‘it is rather th 
swing of an easy chair, than the grasp and tug of a strong rower. 
striving to keep time with one stronger than himself.” Let the 
young student, who thus seeks to lay his intellectual burdens 
upon an attendant porter, be addressed in the language of the 
stern Persius: 


* tibi luditur! Effluis, amens ! 
Contemnére ! Sonat vitium percussa maligne 
* Respondet viridi non cocta fidelia, limo. 
Udum et molle lutum es, nunc, nunc properandus et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rota !” 
Persius, Sat. 3 : 20—25 
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ARTICLE VI. 


e 
THE LIFE OF FAITH A MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


By Rev. Henry T. Cuerver, Lodi, New Jersey. 


The Life of Faith. By ‘Tuomas C. Upnam, D.D. Boston: 
Waite, Peirce, and Company. 1846. 


Tus book presents, we may say, the subject of subjects for 
the present age. It presents it to individual minds—which is the 
only way, in religion, to reach theage. ‘The want of faith, is the 
want of the age. The Holy Spirit, which gives to mankind the 
food of faith, in the Word of God, can alone inspire an appetite 
anew for that food ; otherwise, according to the criental proverb, 
men will continue to eat dirt, and will love better the husk of a 


vain ceremony, than the, meat of a living truth. The want of 


faith is an evil, which many see and deplore, in their way, with- 
out at the same time recognizing or acknowledging the true foun- 
tain of faith, or the way of return to it. Others see the fountain, 
but seem to lie indolent or helpless by the side of it. Professor 
Upham’s work is rather employed in analyzing faith, and tracing 
the various modes of its operation, than in presenting or expound- 
ing any theological view of it. He shows the soul resting on its 
Centre, God, and demonstrates the strength and peace thence 
ensuing. 

The Italian, Mazzini, made an impressive generalizing remark 
in his recent address to the Pope; a remark, characterizing the 
fall of the present age in Europe, from the standard of a past one, 
in regard to the power of religion ; a remark, which in reference 
to faith, is but too just in regard to the whole Christian world. 
He said that ours is an age in which the bad scoff and work, the 
good pray and hope, none believe. Can there then, be the good, 
who pray and hope, without believing? Undoubtedly there is a 
belief, which must constitute power; a belief, without which 
there may be a passive, hoping, resigned obedience, but little 
aggression or triumph ; ; a belief of which this age is signally des- 
titute, though it be not destitute of religion. There is much reli- 
v10US ‘conviction, much of the religious life, much of the form, 
but little of the old creative faith. 

When this faith is wanting as it respects the word of God, it is 
wanting in everything. Nothing cansupply its place. A resur- 
rection of the forms of Romanism in Protestant communions, and 
a ritual strictness in fulfilling the observances connected with 
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them, may seem to some minds, to be the reviviscence of solemn 
antique devotion ; matins and vespers duly attended, the days of 
the saints recognized, the fasts of the Church maintained, and 
personal macerations in rough sack-cloth shirts resorted to, may 
be thought to indicate the return of a reverential, believing spirit, 
But this, in any communion, is but a sign of weakness. he 
originality, even of superstition, is all gone, all is mere sheer imi- 
tation. An original superstitution has some force ; there is force 
of character displayed in its enthusiastic and fanatical observance ; 
but when the originality has died out, the return to old forms to 
find the old spirit, or to persuade one’s self into the delusion that 
the hearty old spirit still lives, and once more creates the form, is 
the most pitiable aspect of weakness. This is the weakness of 
the present age, seeking to disguise itself, and impose upon itsel}, 
by running into forsaken burrows. We think of the pithy 
remark of a minor prophet, *‘ Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and 
buildeth temples.”? The temples are intended at once to dis- 
guise the forgetfulness and atone for it. 

But nothing can stand in the place of faith; nothing make up 
for the loss of it; nothing make an age conscious of strength 
without it. Norcan ne infuse new life and strength, where 
faith in respect to God’s word is wanting, while the affectation of 
a solemn reverence for successional moulds and rites is rising. 
These galvanic experiments on old carcasses may astonish and 
deceive the age for a little while, by solemn convulsions and me- 
chanical twinges; but all things, without the reality of the old 
creative faith, will sink again into the stillness and weakness of 
death. A renewed reliance on observances, only tends to increase 
the dearth of faith in God’s word: and certainly that is the pre- 
sent disease of the soul and of the age, however contrary to it may 
seem the multiplication and diffusion of copies of the Scriptures 
in good substantial type, paper, and leather. There is more faith 
in the physical, of which the type, paper, and leather are sensi- 
ble exponents, than there is in the spiritual, of which the letter 
can be no exponent without faith in the soul. So this is an age 
of self-manifestations, self-seeking manifestations, self-delu- 
sions, self-exaltations, under old imitated voluntary humilities 
and will-worshippings, and great reverence for saints and the 
Church, but very little for God andhis Word. Great pretensions 
and gorgeousness with little strength, great cry but little wool. 

In this book on the Life of Faith, Professor Upham says truly, 
that “ the love of manifestations, of that which is visible and tan- 
gible, in distinction from that which is addressed to faith, is one 
of the evils of the present age. Men love visions more than they 
love holiness. ‘They would have God in their hands, rather than 
in their hearts. ‘They would set him up as a thing to be looked 
at, and with decorated cars would transport him, if they could 
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realise what their hearts desire, from place to place, on the pre- 
cise principles of heathenism.” God’s word must come back into 
its throne of power, in experience, in men’s hearts, before it will 
be otherwise. A renewal of faith in God’s word is that alone - 
which can save the age from the rottenness of abandoned super- 
stitions, and restore to it the power of true religion. It is that 
alone which can bring peace and strength to the age, as to the 
individual soul. 

Every sincere attempt to revive this life of faith, instead of the 
lies of a combined selfishness and superstition, is to be applauded. 
Professor Upham’s work would do good, if only in turning atten- 
tion to the subject. But it is a work of intrinsic value, distin- 
guished, not for mysticism, but for the combination of piety and 
good sense. Baxter’s admirable remarks in regard to the Word of 
God, drawn from his experience under the assault of tempta- 
tion to unbelief, are quoted by Professor Upham. ‘“ From this 
assault I was forced to take notice that our belief of the truth of 
the Word of God and of the life to come, is the spring of all 
grace; and with which it rises or falls, tlourishes or decays, is 
actuated or stands still ; and that there is more of this secret un- 
belief at the bottom, than most of us are aware of; and that our 
love of the world, our boldness in sin, our neglect of duty, are 
caused hence. I easily observed in myself, that if at any time 
Satan more than at other times, weakened my belief of Scripture 
and of the life to come, my zeal in every religious duty abated 
with it, and [ grew more indifferent in religion than before. But 
when Farru revived, then none of the parts or concerns of reli- 
gion seemed small; and then man seemed nothing, and the world 
a shadow, and God was all.” 

It is a most interesting inquiry, how far, and in what way, this 
spring of power is under the command, or at the disposal, of the 
individual, to appropriate in such measure as he pleases. It is 
the gift of God, but at the same time in an important sense, its 
degree is at the responsibility of man. The ‘ measure of faith ” 
is the standard of character, according to which, as bestowed b 
God, the apostle requires that every man think soberly of himself, 
and not more highly than he ought to think. 

What Professor Upham says of the will as connected with 
faith, or of faith as dependent on the will, is exceedingly impor- 
tant. Itis borne out and justified by all the commands of Scrip- 
ture on the subject, and by the interview of our Blessed Lord with 
that doubting man, to whom he said, “If thou canst believe, al] 
things are possible to him that believeth.” An answer which 
seems to have called up to the mind of the distressed and doubt- 
ing individual, a strong voluntary effort to overcome previous 
habits of doubt, and a determination to believe, accompanied at 
the same time, by an act of faith in Christ in regard even to that 
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determination. ‘Lord I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” In 
some respects, this is one of the ‘strongest exercises of faith on 
record. Out of weakness the man was made strong. 
Intellectually and morally, the enlargement and strength o; 
mind gained by the exercise of faith constitute one of the most 
interesting and important phénomena of our being. The unity of 
that being is found only in faith, by which alone the mind and 
the heart grow on and are expanded together. Faith is the syn- 
thesis, as “unbelief is the divulsion of our intellectual and mora! 
powers. Unbelief proceeds from the heart, against the reason. 
faith proceeds from the heart with the reason. ‘The one sets the 
being at war in itself, the other at harmony; the one weakens 
the intellect, the other combines all its powers, and increases its 
energy. The life of God in the soul of man is the most fervid 
and sustaining discipline that can be brought to bear upon it. 
The grand object of all education is perfect intellectual disci- 
pline ; and it is a question oftener asked than definitely answered : 
How shall one best discipline his mind, so as to make it the most 
perfect minister of usefulness and enjoyment ? While the design 
of all mental discipline is to enrich the mind, to bring its forces 
under control, and to make it capable of original, energetic, pa- 
tient thought, a religious mental discipline aims at something 
more; and ina comprehensive sense he only can be said to pos- 
sess a well disciplined mind, who, in addition to the attainment 
of useful knowledge, the habit of close attention, and the power 
of profound thought, has subjected his body to the dominion ot 
reason and conscience, and has cultivated his moral being as a 
son of God and heir of eternity. ‘The mental discipline of a 
Christian education comprehends, then, all the requisites enforced 
by the apostle—“‘ Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and 
to brotherly kindness charity.” In such a process, holiness is 
not merely an aid or single element, but the whole. It is itsel! 
the real disciplinarian, or in the accommodated language of Paul : 
6 maduyoryos uw eg Xgeoroyv, Holiness, or the life of God in the 
soul of man, directly quickens, expands, and spiritualises the 
mind, and indirectly ‘disciplines it in other ways, by affording a 
healthful stimulus to effort, and to the forming of all good habits, 
and by imparting to the character that moral strength rand energy 
of will, by force of which the impulses of passion yield to the 
mandates of reason, and the law of conscience becomes the law 
ofthe man. ‘The human mind, in order to make itself great and 
strong, or to accomplish great achievements, must be swayed by 
powerful motives, and it is for want of being kept under the 
constant pressure of strong motives that many minds fail to be 
well disciplined. Every man needs a ruling passion—without 11 
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the vis inertia of unregenerate human nature cannot be overcome, 
nor will the mind submit to that long course of self-denial and 
rigid application to which it must be subjected before it can be 
said to be well disciplined. Holiness supplies such a motive by 
subjecting the entire being to the one controlling principle of 
love to God, and thus re-elevating to its place of authority the 
rex animi that was dethroned by the apostacy. By acting as a 
supreme regulatow to the mind; by harmonising its powers and 
clearing away prejudices; by making the intellect and moral 
sentiments predominant, as they were meant to be over the sen- 
tient and carnal nature, by restoring the balance of the mind 
and bringing back its faculties to a normal state, the discipline of 
holiness is peculiar and perfect. “ Be assured (says a great phi- 
losopher), never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine 
Word, (by whom not Immortality alone, but Light and Immor- 
tality were brought to light,) which did not expand the intellect 
while it purified the heart.”’ 
The practical power of this faith, which is the basis of holi- 
ness, to invigorate and expand the common mind, to enkindle 
thought and feeling, to open up new regions of contemplation, 
to the dormant, sunken intellect, to rectify its errors, to rebuild 
its wastes, to restore its integrity, to augment its capacity, to re- 
pair the ravages of sin, cannot have escaped the notice of any 
accurate religious observer. Mark the man who has been but 
lately awakened to the true object of living, by the Spirit of God 
inregeneration. A little while ago he was a mere growndling, 
wholly engrossed in the pursuit of gain, narrow and sordid in his 
range of thoughts, perhaps earthly, sensual, devilish ; his excel- 
lent spiritual nature, that might make him a companion of angels, 
and in communion with God, quite forgotten and uncared for. 
See him now, when the love of God has been re-lighted within 
his soul. Observe the impulse and expansion given to his 
intellect. Mark in his countenance and conversation, the indi- 
cations of mental activity, now that the scales have fallen from 
his eyes, and he sees opening before him broad realms of truth, 
and Jooks down into intellectual mines, of whose very existence 
he had till now no conception. He has more thought and emo- 
tion now in one hour, than he had before in months. Truths of 
momentous import, and thrilling interest, brought into contact 
with his mind, feed, invigorate, and impel it, and he is beginning 
to be what the inspiration of the Almighty, that giveth under- 
standing, made him for, a living, feeling, praying soul. Still 
more manifest is the vivifying disciplinary power of holiness, in 
the intellectual training of the Christian student and minister. 
The great truths which it is the delightful business of the latter 
to study in the closet, and exhibit fiom the pulpit, cannot even 
be clearly apprehended, much less vividly realized, except by a 
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mind vital in every part with the spirit of holiness. It ma 
be laid down as an axiom, that in order to the successful study 
of religious truths, there must be brought to the investigation, 
conjointly, a thinking mind, and a holy heart. To baont a 
phraseology from common life, such truths will not give; they 
will not be milked in any other temper of mind. That which 
is apprehended by the intellect as a truth, must be delighted in by 
the heart, and lived out as a reality, before one, can be said truly 
to possess it, or to be possessed by it. In the school of Christ, 
we must be fervent in love, before we can become even apt 
scholars to learn, much more masters of Divine truth in the 
place of our Great Teacher, to urge it eloquently upon others. 
A sanctified heart, alive to the impression, and apt for the trans- 
mission of truth, is the only medium through which the intellect 
can perceive moral truth clearly. They who disregard this diop- 
tric law of moral science, and think to make inquisition into ce- 
lestial regions, and disclose the nt pec of moral truth through 
the mere intellect, utterly fail, and grope at noonday as in the 
darkness. ‘They are in much the same predicament with respect 
to God, the great moral Sun of the universe, and the realities of 
eternity, as we should be in respect to the natural sun, were it not 
for the translucent and reflective properties of our atmosphere, 
without which, so far as we are concerned, the sun might as well 
not shine. None of the wicked (says God), shall understand, 
but the wise, in the sense of antithesis to the wicked, shall under- 
stand. “Without the discipline of a genuine, and deep religious 
experience ourselves, without the insight of human nature gained 
from personal travel, by the rough road of conviction and spirit- 
ual regeneration into the kingdom of God, we can wake no echoes 
in the souls of others. A man, according to the fine saying of 
Augustine, must first descend into the hell of his own heart, in 
order to ascend to the heaven of God; or we might add, before 
he can be safely set as a religious teacher. [In order to move 
others, we must have been deeply, inly moved ourselves. In 
order to electrify others, we must have been self-electrified. Be- 
fore we can stir up others to take hold on God and religion, we 
must have the depth of our own being fully stirred in the revolu- 
tionary: process of a thorough work of grace. And in many 
cases, too, we must be often melted up and run over, in the cru- 
cible of affliction, before we can have acquired the experience 
and power that will enable us to startle others with the thunder 
of truth, or by the vivid flashes of a heaven-born eloquence, to 
reveal to them the true greatness of their nature, and make them 
olemn and thoughtful over themselves. We must be put into 
2 alembic of trial before our native ore will run, or its impuri- 
be sublimed. And often, such is our hardness and stubborn 
er, we must be wrought in the forge of suffering, and it is 
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God’s breath must be blowing the bellows, before the process of 
refining will g° so far as to reflect His image from our melting and 
obedient souls, and form us into vessels meet for His service. 
And then we must be moulded, and hammered on the anvil into 
various shapes, by God’s painful discipline ; and we must be 
deeply graved upon by His marking tools, before we can be at all 
fitted for His best uses here, or for glory hereafter. Hence the 
great truth, as well as beauty, of that familiar saying of Leigh- 
ton, that God hath many sharp cutting instruments, and rough 
files, for the polishing of His jewels; and those He especially es- 
teems, and means to make the most of, He hath oftenest His 
tools upon. God’s tools must be often, indeed, upon the man, 
to shape him into holiness, whom He will eminently use for the 
elucidation of His truth, and the bringing of men to repentance ; 
and it must be seen, and acknowledged, that it is holiness which 
is at the bottom of all His power. 

Noris-it only in the direct efforts of the mind, to apprehend 
and possess itself of religious truth, or to communicate it to 
others, that the intellect is so peculiarly aided and disciplined by 
holiness. ‘The devotional exercises of a man whose heart is 
glowing with love to God, are in the highest degree improving 
and disciplinary. It is the well-known aphorism of Coleridge, 
that “ one hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion or subtle 
bosom-sin, will teach us more of thought, will more effectually 
awaken the faculty, and form the habit of reflection, than a 
year’s study in the schools without them.”’ ‘Tertullian had good 
reason for his assertion, that ‘‘ the simplest Christian, if indeed a 
Christian, knows more than the most accomplished irreligous 
philosopher.”’ This is true to its full extent, for in prayer, if it be 
sincere, and not made from memory, we soberly reflect and exer- 
cise the mind on the character and attributes of God, on our rela- 
tions to Him, on the worth and destiny of the soul, and on many 
of the most sublime and important themes that can occupy the 
minds of intelligent beings. And not merely do we think to 
ourselves on these great subjects, but we accustom ourselves 
audibly to express thought in the language of reverence and 
feeling. Hence the philosophic truth of Luther’s motto, bene 
orasse est bene studuisse, to have prayed well is to have studied 
well, ‘Truth, which is the food of the mind, and on which alone 
it can be built up, is in prayer brought into direct contact with 
the soul, is assimilated by it, and cannot fail to invigorate and 
quicken it. Accustomed thus to the vision of God and eternal 
realities in prayer, the soul is enabled to look on Divine truth, 
with steadfast gaze ; it will not be put from beholding its bright 
face, and it then feels most at home when in the midst of the 
loftiest spiritual conceptions. Without that unsurpassed fervor 
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in devotion, Paul might have exercised the energies of "his great 
mind on the system of Divine revelation for centuries, ere he 
could have given to the Church that glowing flame of truth in 
the three first chapters of the Epistle to the Ephesians. And 
this intellectual power gained at particular times of devotion, is 
not transient ; but the Christian student goes from a season of 
fervent prayer to other intellectual efforts, with an acuteness, a 
vigor, and elasticity of mind, which in no other way can be so 
readily attained. ‘Thus it is, that the sentiment of Dr. Young, 
‘“‘a Christian is the highest style of man,” is but the happy ex- 
pression of an absolute truth, often realized in the history of 
regenerate minds. No man, therefore, can be said to be 
thoroughly disciplined but the genuine experimental Chris- 
tian student. It is for him especially to seem, and to be, 
the highest style of a man, a true saint, and a true scholar, 
at one and the same time; diligent in business, for ‘his bless- 
ed business is nothing else but to grow in grace, and to dis- 
cipline and furnish his mind for usefulness ; fervent in spirit, 
because fervor is as natural a result of the close contact of truth 
with a man’s spirit, as ‘a spark is from the meeting of steel and 
stone, or as a glowis from friction; serving the Lord, for God’s 
noblest and best approved service, is the free mind’s enthusiastic 
investigation and development of truth. Hence the truly noble 
Christian student, who is being a true scholar by striving to be a 
true saint, says to himself in those words of the poet, and makes 
them his motto: 


! therefore go and join, head, heart, and hand, 
Active and firm to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 


And other things being equal, just in proportion to the fervor of 
his heart’s holiness, will be the disciplined. efficiency of his intel- 
lect. Luther was often wont to invigorate himself, as it were, 
like one of the Grecian Athlete, for his giant-like mental achieve- 
ments, by three hour’s daily prayer, and Payson frequently ob- 
tained angelic speed of thought, and power of expression, by 
long communion with God. And it may be said in passing, that 
if ministers should particularly prepare themselves for every ser- 
mon, as Milton said he must be fitted for the composition of his 
Divine poem, “ by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich, with all knowiedge and utterance, and sends out his sera- 
phim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases’”—if this were the account of the ori- 
gin of our sermons, glorious above what is now experienced 
would be the history of their results. 

Our great error, as ministers and theological students in our 
course of mental discipline, is in this, that we do not heartily 
surrender, if I may so speak, to the holy unitive despotism of 
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the one master-passion of love to Christ and desire for human 
salvation. Here is the key to pulpit eloquence and the peculiar 
moral power of the ambassador of Christ—supreme devotion to 
our great Master’s work. Paul had this ruling passion—I deter- 
termined to know nothing among you but Christ—and he was 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds, and elo- 
quent to make kings and philosophers tremble when he reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to come. Ever 
keeping subject to this one over-mastering principle, he had the 
testimony of conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not in fleshly wisdom, he had his conversation in the world ; and 
he fulfilled not the lusts of the flesh, because he walked in the 
spirit. The motto of Whitfield was, ‘‘ None but Christ,’’ and he 
went through Great Britain and America preaching his blessed 
Lord with a wisdom, a fascination, a moral mesmerism, which 
none could gainsay or resist. It was mainly the enthusiastic 
earnestness of the man, his logic set on fire by love, that won the 
sons and daughters which were everywhere the seals of his ministry. 
All the energies of his intellectual, moral, and physical being 
were cheerfully subservient to his one master passion of love to 
Christ and desire for His glory in the salvation of men. “ Night 
and day (says he), Jesus fills me with his love. Every morning, I 
feel my fellowship with Christ, and He gives me all joy and peace 
in believing. The sight I have of God by faith ravishes my soul. 
I would leap my seventy years and fly into His presence. I want 
a thousand tongues to set off my Redeemer’s praise.” 

In the mind of the lamented Spencer it was the same ruling pas- 
sion, bringing every thought into captivity, and making his intellect 
i disciplined servitor of a sanctified heart, that was the spring 
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his unfailing energy, the fuel of his captivating animation, the 

urce of his unbounded popularity and success. It was not the 
‘blaze of genius, nor the glow of imagination, but the ruddy flame 
of a steadfast piety, the kindling earnestness of a soul having 
its being only for Christ, and on fire with the intensity of its de- 
sires for men’s salvation, that gave life, unction, and persuasive- 
ness to his appeals. It was because he was, as Bunyan once said 
of himself, on a flame to find and to lead the way to heaven 
and glory. And so it will be to the end of time. While the 
nature of truth and the moral constitution of man remain as they 
are, holiness only can be relied upon as the great disciplinarian 
of the successful preacher, without which, the minister must be 
considered as without the specific discipline uf his profession. 
Let ministers be rationally, self-forgettingly, enthusiastic in the 
work of salvation, let love to it be, as with Paul and Whitefield, 
the domineering principle, night and day let the burden of souls 
rest on them while they rest calmly upon Christ and He supports 
them, then it is absolutely certain that their ministry would be a 
perpetual in-gathering of souis into the kingdom of Christ. 
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So far as man’s agency is concerned, it is this absorbing earnest- 
ness, more than any or all things else, that insures success in the 
ministry ; for it implies, nay, it se be almost said to render 
certain, the co-operating energy of the Holy Ghost. This very 
earnestness is first the work of that Holy Spirit upon the preacher’s 
soul, and then it becomes the telegraphic battery for generating 
the divine electricity that is to run along upon the wires of com- 
munication with other minds, and to be continually charging 
them with truth, thrilling with conviction and self-abhorrence, 
exciting them to repentance, faith, love, joy, and activity in 
doing good, and, best of all, insulating them from the world, and 
making them, while in it, to live above it. What we need as 
ministers is to become more powerful and perfect dissolving bat- 
teries; not constantly getting out of order like the telegraph, 
just at the time when heaven’s messages are to be transmitted 
along, and the most powerful impressions are to be made on 
waiting minds. But our souls must be always immersed and 
evolving heaven’s own galvanism; at once responsive to every 
breath of the Spirit, every call of providence, every intimatton 
of duty, every exigency and voice of the times, and thus 
affording a fair vehicle for the messages of God to pass on to 
men. We want amore constant immersion of mind in heavenly 
pursuits and exercises. We want amore absorbing engagedness in 
the angelic work of winning souls to Christ, both in the pulpit and 
out. “Let us come out for God as flames of fire (said the celebrated 
Gilbert Tennant in a letter to his brother William), and say with 
gallant Luther, madness is better than mildness in the cause of 
God. Let us imitate dear and noble Zuinglius, who, when mor- 
tally wounded on the field of battle, triumphed over his bloody 
papal enemies, yea, and over death itself, in those ever memorable 
strains of heroism, Quidni hoc infortuni ? It is a small expres- 
sion of grateful love to our great and good Master, in return for 
His immense, unmerited, condescending love to us; and, there- 
fore, if God so please, let good and bad, men and devils, rage 
and roar—yea, fet the whole creation come against us with all its 
fury and force—strip us of everything satérally dear to mankind, 
curse us, condemn us, tear us to pieces, or grind us to powder, it 
is sweet, it is lovely, itis precious. The testimony of our con- 
science enlightened by the Holy Ghost, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not in fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God 
we have had our conversation in the world, is infinitely better and 
sweeter than the applause of the whole earth. The apostles did 
more good to mankind under the greatest reproach and contempt, 
than we do, with all our fine character. If we did what we 
should, and as we should, men would fall upon us and beat us for 
God’s sake.” Perhaps this is not exaggerated, for if ministers 
at this day should preach with the holy unction and enthusiastic 
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boldness of Paul before Festus, they would be met with the ac- 
cusation, “* Thou art mad ;” or of Stephen and the other apostles 
at the time of Pentecost, “‘ These men aré full of new wine.’ 
It would be the glory of the Church if this charge should be so 
reiterated at the present day. Would that there were many a 
madman like Paul in the ministry of Jesus. Then there would 
be more truly rational Christianity in the Church, and less of a 


-mania for the world among the people. 


ARTICLE VIL 
JUSTIFICATION BY WORKS.’ 


THE sinner’s justification before God, the ground and mode of 
that justification, are among the most interesting topics of reli- 
gious truth ; and as they are topics vital to the gospel, and to the 
question of our interest personally, in its provisions, it becomes all 
to gain clear and determinate views upon the whole subject. 

his is the more important, as there seem to be presented two 
rather conflicting aspects of the doctrine—one by James, the 
other by Paul. And it is interesting to see how boldly these two 
inspired servants of God, speak forth their respective views ; in 
other words, each, the aspect which his object at the time de- 
manded. Probably no man constructing a system of hooey 
would have spoken in a way which seems so unguarded. Th 
Apostle James throughout his epistle, utters himself with great 
strength and boldness of language, and no where more so than 
when on this subject of justification. ‘“ Ye see, then, how that 
by works a man is justibed and not by faith only.” Seemingly 
teaching the doctrine of justification by works. 

And how far is it true, that a person is justified by works? Is 
it true that he is wholly justified by works? Certainly not. 
There is not a passage in God’s book, that reads as follows: A 
man is justified by the deeds of the law without the faith which 
works by love. All scripture, every page, passage, and word, 
rises up to condemn such a sentiment. Even the passage in 
James condemns the sentiment indirectly, for he says, “‘ By works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only;”’ implying most clearly, 

? The author (who is a frequent and welcome contributor to ow: pages), of this 
brief but conclusive article, chooses, for reasons of his own, that it shail go forth 
unaccompanied by his name. Though not in accordance with our custom or our 


views of what is best, we have yielded to his wishes, but desire it to be considered 
in no way a precedent.—Ep. 
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that faith has an important, a primary part in the soul’s justifica- 
tion. 

This leads upon ahother question, namely: Is a man justified 
partly by faith, and partly by works? This seems to be the doc- 
trine, as laid down by James. If it is the docrine of the New 
Testament, of course it stands. If another doctrine is taught by 
the whole tenure of scripture, and this doctrine decisively con- 
tradicted, then it cannot stand; and we must seek for another 
interpretation. What, then, does the Bible teach on the subject? 
While it is admitted, that the passage already referred to, seems 
to teach the doctrine of justification partly by works, and partly 
by faith, yet it is maintained, that such a doctrine is no where 
& hers explicitly, taught in the scriptures. 

A point further. Is there anything in the New Testament 
which cuts short such a doctrine, plainly condemning it, and as 
plainly teaching another doctrine? There is; if not in so many 
express words, this doctrine of a mixed justification is cut off by 
the intense explicitness with which the opposite doctrine is 
taught, viz.: that a man is justified by faith without the works of 
the law. We find this doctrine affirmed in repeated instances, in 
various connexions, and in language which admits of no double 
interpretation. This is Paul’s great proposition in his epistle to 
the Romans. He states it in different forms; he proves it b 
various arguments. He shows that by the deeds of the law no flesh 
can be justified, because all have sinned and come under the con- 
demnation of the law. To such, justification comes freely, by his 
grace. It is by faith, that it — at be by grace. God is the jus- 
tifier of him that believeth. Where is boasting then? It is ex- 
cluded. By whatlaw? Of works? Nay, but by the law of faith. 
‘“‘' Therefore,” says the apostle, giving to the sentiment all the 
solemnity of a great conclusion, ‘¢ we conclude, that a man is jus- 
tified by faith without the deeds of the law.”’ We find, then, 
Paul’s undoubted meaning to be, that a man is justified by faith 
alone. 

And the Apostle James, too, really teaches the same doctrine. 
We find the doctrine in the illustration he derives from the case 
of Abraham. He indeed says, “ Abraham was justified by 
works, when he had offered up his son upon the altar.”? But the 
apostle immediately adds, ‘And the scripture was fulfilled, 
which saith, Abraham believed God, and it (this faith), was im- 
puted unto him for righteousness.” Here James teaches, that 
Abraham was justified by an act of faith ; an act which was ex- 
ercised some twenty years before he was subjected to the trial of 
offering up hisson. It appears then, that even James teaches, 
that justification is by faith alone. 

Reason concurs with the teachings of inspiration, that it is by 
faith alone. We do not suppose, that reason would ever have 
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thought of the way of justifying sinners through faith in a vica- 
rious sufferer. It was above reason, the device of God; the plan, 
the ‘-*y of his wisdom ; the sacrifice, the gift of his good- 
ness. But reason approves of this mode; and says, if at all, it 
must be by faith only,—not the result of working, but entirely by 
grace. Justification, when it takes place, must, from its very na- 
ture, be at some time, at some instant ; and _at the first, be com- 
plete. But this cannot be, if itis partly by works. In that case, 
when the sinner believes, he is but half justified ; when he has 
performed a few works, he is a little more than half; and not till 
the close of a long life of good works, is he wholly justified. He 
who should die, between exercising faith and performing works 
in this outward sense, having had no time allowed him for such 
works, could not be properly classed either with the righteous or 
the wicked, and would hardly belong either to heaven or to hell, 
but must go to some intermediate place. But Christ said to the 
believing thief on the cross, ‘ This day, shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.”’ His faith was imputed unto him for righteousness. 
It was a case of justification by faith alone. It was complete the 
moment he believed, and the next moment he was in glory. 

The question then returns, if a man is justified without the 
deeds of the law, by faith alone—justified before he has had time 
to perform works in the exterior sense, so that they could have 
no part nor influence in the matter,—in what sense is a man justi- 
fied by works? What does the Apostle mean, in that seemingly 
discordant declaration, that by works a man is justified, and not 
by faith only? Let the mind here recur to the fact which has 

ready been shown, that a man is justified before works; that 
Abraham, our father, who as James declares, was justified by 
works in offering up his son, was, according to the same Apostle, 
justified twenty years before that work, by believing. What 
then is the meaning? Evidently, that a man is justified by a 
faith that will produce works, and not by faith only—that is, by 
a faith which will not produce works—in other words, a mere 
dead faith, such as the devils have. Where there is faith to 
justify the soul, there will be works to justify the faith; to show 
that it is a living faith; that it works by love; has power, pro- 
ductiveness. In this way, faith is made perfect, complete ; the 
inward power is followed by its legitimate results; the justifying 
faith leads to acts of holy living—to deeds of beneficence. As 
the fruit is a part of the tree, intimately and vitally united with 
it, so the benevolent and holy acts are a part of the faith; the 
spring directly out of it, and can never fail to be where the fait 
is. ‘There can be no justification, then, where there are bad 
works—a bad life ; no justification, where there is a failure after 
opportunity granted to perform good works, because the faith :s 
wanting. And there being justification where there are the 
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works which spring from the living faith, we see how it is-~in 
what sense it is, that a man is justified by works, and not by 
faith only ; it is that he is justified by a living, loving, working 
faith, and by such a faith only. 

In making a few remarks upon this exposition and discussion, 
we cannot, in the first place, but notice the completeness of doc- 
trinal statement, as an admirable feature in the teachings of the 
Bible. Especially is it an admirable feature, in the instance of a 
doctrine which like the present, lies at the foundation of all our 
hopes. We have it fully drawn out; not only the root, but the 
tree and the fruit; not only the affection in the heart, but the 
development in the life. It would seem that none would mis- 
take ; they have the whole thing, the internal principle, the es- 
sence of the thing, the thing, and the outward manifestation. 

But still it is obvious, that this very completeness of exhibition, 
or description, lays the basis for practical error; not necessarily, 
but on account of the obtuseness of some heads, and the blind- 
ness of more hearts. The two features or aspects lie apart in 
the Bible; and some cannot, and others will not, put them to- 
gether into one structure of symmetry and beauty. The part 
which is congenial is taken, a part for the whole. Some take the 
side of faith, and will have it dishonored by no works—a faith 
which knows no works ; justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law, or any works of righteousness. We believe ; no matter 
how we live; believing, heaven cannot be missed. Such pre- 
tend to think a great deal of Paul and his teachings. 

Others prefer to work their way to heaven ; if they go at all, 
go independently ; and not be beholden to another for their very 
character, and their title to the place. These get their light from 
James. In the former case, the indolence of the heart operates— 
its love of ease and sinful indulgence. In the latter case, the 
pride of the heart operates. And between the two, the self- 
indulgent tendency, and the self-justifying tendency, it is to be 
feared a great many souls come short and perish. 

But the gospel brings not only great clearness of instruction, 
but also great weight:of motive, against these two false tendencies 
of our nature. Take the self-justifying ee How strong 
is this often, yea commonly. The heart naturally is full of self- 
righteousness. It is the doctrine of the depravity of the world. 
It is the doctrine of most of the religions of the world ; for the 
greater part of the visible Christian Church is resting on a foun- 
dation of works. And there is nothing men will not do, in or- 
der to gain heaven as matter of merit. They will give anything, 
will sacrifice anything, will suffer anything ; they will even walk 
to heaven in their own blood, if they get there in their own way. 
Such is the strength of the self-justifying tendency. And how is 
it met? It is met and rebuked by the cross of Christ. God 
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manifest in the flesh, living, laboring, suffering, dying, rising, as- 
cending in the flesh Why was it? It was that men might be 
justified. It was because they could be justified in no other 
way. ‘If righteousness come by the law or by works, thenjis 
Christ dead in vain.” It is an enormous absurdity to suppose, 
that the Son of God, co-equal with the Father, would come down 
from heaven, and by dying, do for men what every one by a 
little pains-taking, could do for himself. This one great and 
mysterious act, the wonder of heaven, ever since made the cho- 
rus of its songs, admits of no such petty and contemptible part- 
nership. The voice of this event, rolling like the thunder’s peal 
from pole to pole, is, “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye 
ends of the earth.” If Christ’s death has any efficacy, it is a jus- 
tifying efficacy ; if it has a justifying efficacy, then the works of 
men have no justifying efficacy ; and if men have any reason, or 
hear to any, they will admit the fact, and consent to be justified, 
and fervently pray to be justified in God’s better way,—justified by 
faith, and yet a faith that works by love, and brings forth acts of 
holy obedience. 

Let us pass now, to the self-indulgent tendency, by no means 
infrequent nor feeble, because fostered by the indolence of our 
nature. The plan is, to go to Heaven on the strength of the 
atonement. Christ does all; we are simply to trust, and he will 
take care of us. There is no call for effort, or resistance to sin, 
or to spiritual discipline of any kind. It must be acknowledged, 
as beyond all question, that in a free salvation, like that of the 
cross, it is exceeding difficult wholly to avoid the licentious ten- 
dency. Where the pardon comes so cheap to ourselves, the sin 
often will not be decisively dealt with, nor the offence cut short 
off, nor the duty, at all hazards, done. ‘The short argument is ; 
“If we sin, we have an advocate with the Father:” if we have 
faith, not much matter as to the sort, we shall reach Heaven. 
This is not only a short argument, it is a very short-sighted one ; 
for the person who resorts to it, can hardly read a page of Scrip- 
ture anywhere, without finding himself cut off from hope, unless 
he does works meet for repentance. We are justified by works ; 
we cannot be justified by a faith that produces no works; indeed, 
we are as really condemned without right living, as we should be, 
were right living the meritorious ground of our acceptance. 
Thus at the first symptom of perversion in this quarter, we are 
met by all the weight of motive which can be made out of God’s 
authority, and heaven’s glories, and hell’s wailings. 

Our doctrines represents the religion of Christ as a visible reli- 
gion, His Church a visible Church ; its members visible members. 
This visibility is an important feature of Christian piety, while 
its seat is in the heart, the vital and moving power there, there 
must be a profession, a manifestation. This grows not out of any 
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authority or command, but from the very nature of the principle. 
It is here, and you cannot hide it; it goes forth, and will go 
forth It is light, and you cannot make it dark; you may, in- 
deed, light your candle and put it under a bushel; but if you put 
it on a candlestick, it will give light to all who are in the house. 
Such is its nature—the rays will flow from the centre, and it is folly 
to expect anything else. It follows, that if a person is a Chris- 
tian, the world will find it out; if he have true faith in his heart, 
this faith will cause him to do something, by which he will be 
exposed and known. There is, then, no such thing as having 
Christ’s religion to ourselves—no going masked to heaven, no 
night passage there; no tunnelled, underground, road to that 
place. We are aware, there are those who love to talk about religion 
as something altogether between their own souls and God. They 
tell us, that they do not put it on their foreheads, nor write it on 
their garments. And we ask who does approve of ostentation in 
such matters? But we say, if it be so, always and everywhere 
a hidden thing, it is a dead thing. If you keep it thus a secret, 
it is because you are ashamed of it—ashamed to have it known. 
We infer this, both from the nature of the principle, and from the 
teaching of its great Author. He that confesseth me before men, 
him will I confess. Here is the test; if you have it, you will 
show it; if you show it not, you have it not. If there is nothing 
seen, there is nothing inside. 

Another point worthy of notice is, the simplicity and palpable- 
ness of this test. Every one can apply it, and settle the matter 
with a good degree of assurance, whether he is a Christian or 
not. Some may not have the ability to go into a thorough analy- 
sis of their feelings—their love, faith, penitence, and decide upon 
the genuineness of these as mental states. But they can decide 
whether they love to do good; whether the inward affection 
breaks spontaneously forth, in deeds of self-denial, acts of kind- 
ness ; whether theirs is a life of piety, because they love such a 
life, they love the company of the pious—the prayer, the praise, 
the worship of God’s people, the heavenly communion. One 
would think it comparatively easy to determine, whether the 
heart, in the tide of its affections, how freely in this direction. 
If so, can there be any mistake as to what is the character in 
God’s sight. We might hesitate, in pronouncing upon the quali- 
ty of a tree, from the soil it grew in, from the form it took, from 

e beauty or fragrance of its blossoms, or even from analyzing 
the sap that circulated through it. But the moment we saw the 
fruit, and handled and tasted it, and found it to be unquestiona- 
bly good fruit, we exclaim on the spot, that it is unquestionably 
a good tree, 

t is further suggested by the principle we are considering, that 
the religion of Christ—the religion of faith, holds a vast pre-emi- 
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nence over all other systems or associations, as a religion of bene 
ficence. It exceeds everything else in the mode of its operation. 
The good deed springs from, and is a part of the good principle ; 
the life of beneficence flows right out of the heart made right, 
and it will flow, if the heart continues to beat. In this way, 
there is certainty to the beneficence. God implants the faith and 
love; these impel to the labor of doing good, and make the labor 
a pleasure ; and not only so, but this labor of doing good reacts, 
and makes still better the heart which gives the beneficent 
impulse. 

There are ways of doing, by the force of example—doing it 
because others do it; by a regard to reputation, it would be con- 
sidered mean not to do something ; by some sort of association, 
we meet, and organize, and agree together to do good, and so do 
it by the bonds of a constitution. God’s way, Christ’s way, the 
way of faith, is to do it right out of the character; and this is the 
better way for the greater extent which is reached by it. All 
other ways are limited, local; being founded on some form of 
selfishness. They mostly proceed upon the old heathen plan of 
loving those that love them, and of lending with the hope that 
they shall receive as much again. The law of faith contemplates 
no clan, nor class, nor reciprocity ; but says, *‘ Do good unto all 
men.” ‘To the narrow, niggardly question, “‘ Who is my neigh- 
bor ?”—it points in reply to a world in ruins, and says,—‘ To 
these distant and spreading millions al/, are ye debtors.” 


God’s way by faith is better for its tried character, its age, and 
perpetuity. There have been other modes, and styles, and 
fashions ; now this way, now that; now this object, now that. 
Plans, and schemes, and clubs, have risen, and flourished, and 
passed away. But this way by faith and love, is the same yester- 


day, to-day, and through all time; perfectly simple, and mightily 
powerful. It is doing good because the heart has faith, and, 
therefore, will make us, and we cannot help it, for our blessedness 
isin it. It was Abraham’s way; it was Paul’s, and Luther’s, 
and Baxter’s, and Howard’s, and Wilberforce’s. Nearly all the 
good to lost and suffering men has been done thus; and all yet 
to be done, will be in the same way—through the same law, and 
principle, and urgency of faith living in the heart. 

We are forcibly reminded, in this discussion, of the high im- 
portance of works in our religion. They authenticate it as from 
God. Let there be the works which faith would dictate, and 
there would be nothing like it anywhere else. They would justify 
and establish its claims before all reasonable men. They also 
honor religion—bring to it the respect and homage of the ungod- 
ly; hate it they may, despise it they cannot. While works 
confer authority and respect, they give it influence among men. 
When men see, in this light, the evidence of its truth, and are 
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convinced of its truth, then, of course, are they brought into a 
condition to be smitten by its power. Works also give power to 
the individual Christian. They show him honest in the name he 
has taken ; they justify the profession he has made. Men know 
that he is a disciple of Christ, because he bears much fruit. His 
works give weight to his character, and force to his appeals. 
Then the works themselves are angels of mercy ; they are bless- 
ings where they fall; eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, life to 
the dead. They spread the word, and help bring down the Spirit, 
and the dead in sin live for ever. 

Well, then, would it be for all who have taken the name of 
Christ, well for the cause of our Master, well for the world we 
live in, could we say, ‘“‘ By works we are justified and not by 
faith only.” It is too much by faith only ; that is, the cold, dead 
faith, the mere demon’s faith, which believes and trembles. 
There is certainly no comfort in this faith, and no good done by it. 
But let any one get the true kind, and he cannot Sed too much 
of it, normake too much of it. Whoever gets the true kind, 
the living faith, the loving, working faith, may, if he pleases, 
make it all in all, and nity = faith only ; for it is the basis and 
the building—the beginning, the middle, and the end—the first 
thing and the last. It is because we either have it not, or have it 
stintedly, that we are such miserably stupid, sleeping, drones 
in God’s kingdom. Only get this, Christian reader, cad tbed wil 


feel yourself another man, and find yourself in a new world. 


Be sure and go tothe right source for it. Sucha light and flame 
can come from no spark of your own kindling. It must come 
from heaven’s altar; it isthe gift of God—to be sought by the 
importunities of a soul, that appreciates, and longs for the blessing, 
and will pray, and wrestle, and still struggle on, till the blessing 
comes ; till the faith is given. 





ARTICLE VII. 


CHALMERS.’ 


By Prof. Tayier Lewis, LL.D, University of New York. 


Ir has become quite the fashion to speak in disparaging terms 
of the religion and philosophy of the eighteenth century. Even 
the infidel transcendentalist, the pantheist, the Fourierite, and all 
the ‘‘ children of the mist” join in the cry. It was a soulless 
age, they say. It had no faith,—none in the divinity of humanity, 
none in the incarnation of ideas. It had no faith in the unity of 
being, in the one in all, and the all in one; in the holiness and 
inspiration*of nature ; in the at-one-ment of the finite and the in- 
finite, or in the profound trinity of law, spirit, and development. 
Those who have a more positive creed than this, reproach it for 
its latitudinarianism, its Gallio-like spirit, and, in a word, its 
dead religious indifference. Its philosophy, in like manner, is 
ddioencel as sensuous; its science as superficial, its ethics as utili- 
tarian, and its preaching as little better than an exposition of the 
best parts of heathen morality. In one respect, however, it may 
claim a merit which certainly does not belong to its sister 
of the nineteenth. It was comparatively a modest age. If it had 


1 The writer of this article deems it due to himself to state, that it was prepared 
by special request, for another periodical of a secular character, but professedly 
devoted to conservative principles, both in morals and politics. There being in view 
a class of readers somewhat differing in the mai, from those of a professedly religious 
magazine, every effort was, therefore, made to keep the article clear of any peculiar 
theological language, or of any offensive manifestation of peculiar doctrines, ex- 
cept so far as they might be suggested by the very name of Chalmers, or might 
necessarily associate themselves with any expression of earnestness inreligion. At 
the same time, it was intended to give the article as serious a tone as possible, and, 
in this way, make it most useful to those for whom it was at first designed. The 
most general grounds were taken, in which it was supposed that all serious believers 
on the name of Christ, however different their opinions, might cordially unite. It 
was, however, thought to manifest, after all, too much of a peculiar aspect for its 
first destination, and was, therefore, transferred to its present position. 

The fact of its having been thus intended for a different class of readers, is pre- 
sented as accounting for its apparent apologetic tone, and that somewhat studied use 
of general language, which might seem out of place under present circumstances. 
Reference is had mainly to what is said of Chalmers’ conversion, and to the remarks 
about revivals of religion. It is hoped that this statement may be deemed a suffi- 
cient apology for what, under other circumstances, would seem only an uncalled 
for and unjustifiable attempt to clothe common religious ideas in a sort of philo- 
sophical garb, and to present so sacred a theme, as the work of Divine grace in a 
Christian's experience, in the light of a mere philosopical phenomenon. The writer 
would boldly say, that for such a species of affectation, or for any such unwarranted 
assumption of the philosopical in place of the religious style, no one can have a 
deeper contempt than himself. However much he might wish to avoid the appear- 
ance of religious cant, he has a much greater abhorrence of that most wretched 
thing which has been, not inaptly, styled ** caat without retigion.” 
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no great faith, it did not boast of things beyond its measure. It 
had little to say of progress, and, yet, amid all its minifidianism, 
the world and the Church did make substantial advance. We were 
not the less carried onward in our course during this age, because 
it paused, as we may say, to consider the past rate of motion, and 
to examine carefully some part of its machinery and the line of 
its direction, before again dashing onward with a velocity, which, 
unless regulated by such retrospections of the sober, though much 
abused common sense, might have its only termination in univer- 
sal scepticism. It might, we think, be shown, that some of the 
positions assumed by the philosophy and religionism of the 
eighteenth century were absolutely necessary to prevent the pre 

sent from becoming a decidedly and universally infidel age. 

No doubt, then, in some of its most prominent aspects, it is 
rightly characterised as exhibiting, in appearance at least, a lack 
of faith. Still, what there was of this divine conservagive princi- 
ple, was solid and sincere. It made no transcendental show; it 
made but little boast of its spirituality; it was too honest to 
preach beyond its experience. It patiently gathered up, and was 
thankful for al] the external evidence of Uhristianity, while it 
had little to say of any illumination of faith, or of any inward sight 
which had no connexion with the homely world of sense, or the 
more ordinary and outward relations of humanity. 

In the reaction from the high-wrought fervors of a former age, 
it became suspicious of any appearance of enthusiasm. ,To avoid 
the manifest dangers of false feeling, it sought to suppress even 
that which was rational-and true. Hence there was a more secu- 
lar manifestation, not because men, and literature, and philoso- 
phy, had really become muclf more worldly than they had been 
before, or than they are now, but because that which presents the 
opposing aspect had, after many conflicts, retired for a season 
within itself. There remained, however, more religion than met 
the eye, or ear, or was even boasted of in the writings of the Church. 
What there was of it, as we have said, was sincere and true. 
Even its infidelity was far more honest than our own, as appears 
from the fact that it was then willing to be called by its right 
name. The two sides were much more fairly marshalled in the fight. 
The question was openly respecting the Scriptures. One side 
attacked and the other defended them as the very citadel of reli- 
gious truth. There was no thought, on either side, of a faith 
without the Bible, or more transcendental than the Bible, any 
more than of a rejection of the Scriptures which should, on this 
very account, assume to itself the name of the most transcendent 
faith. And so also in respect to its philosophy. Homely as we may 
think the system of Locke, sensual and sensuous as some may 
call it; false as we may believe it to be in some of its fundamen- 
tal positions, yet we cannot help feeling that, after all, John 
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Locke was not only an honester, but also a much more truly re- 
ligious man than Cousin; and that Chubb, and Hume, and even 
Paine, were much honester infidels than Straus and Fourier. 
Still, it may be said, that in respect to the higher and warmer 
aspects of religion, it was a season of faintness. It was an age 
of great appearance of serene Its philosophy, whether to its 
credit or not, was strikingly utilitarian. The distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gospel were not expressly denied, yet to a great 
extent, they remained buried in articles and confessions, and the- 
ological writings, which had been the product of the warmer tem- 


perature of preceding centuries; whilst a distorted prominence ' 


wag given to those lower aspects of religious truth which seem 
eile more connexion with the happiness, and order, and mere 
secular prudence of this world, than with the awful interests of 
eternity. There seemed to have been wholly reversed the posi- 
tion of some of the enthusiasts of preceding periods. It had been 
maintained that the world was solely for the Church, the king- 
doms and governments of the earth only for the saints. The pre- 
dominant religious principles of the jeighteenth century seemed 
to be,—the Church for the world, the Church for the state, eternal 
truths only a means to ends, which, though right and virtuous, were 
still temporal ends; or, in other words, religion a police power 
for the preservation of the social and political harmony. 

There was a careful avoidance not only of cant, but also of the 
true and natural language of religious emotion and religious phi- 
losophy. There was almost an entire divorce between theology 
and literature. There are now freely discussed by the secular 
press, topics of the most serious nature, which fifty, or seventy, or 
a hundred years ago, would have hardly gained admission into 
professedly serious publications. Addison had to apologise for 
inserting a little religious reading of the tamest and most general 
kind, in some of his Saturday papers.; and that too, in a series 
avowedly devoted to the support of virtue and morality. Now, 
some of the highest and most sacred truths of religion, and 
in their most theological aspect, are freely treated of, not only in 
our Blackwood, our Edinburgh, and our Quarterly Reviews, but 
in the light Fraser, and even the radical and rationalising West- 
minster. 

To say, however, that the foregoing secalar characteristics pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of the period aforesaid, and among all 
the churches, would be most unjust. There were seasons of renew- 
ed life at various times, and in various places. In regard to na- 
tional churches, we may say, that although the slumber of the 
English had been more profound, it had also been oftener disturb- 
ed than that of the Scottish. The thunders of a Whitfield and a 
Wesley, were pealing through England ; an Edwards and a Ten- 
nent were alarming the conscience in America; a Francke and a 
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Spener were disturbing the dead orthodoxy of the Lutherans in 
Germany, while the Scottish church still slumbered on in the 
drowsy fit which soon succeeded the Presbyterian establishment at 
the revolution of 1688. Fortified in the rigidity and clearness of 
its articles, in the historical recollections of ancestral faith, in the 
remembrance of solemn leagues and covenants, it could not easily 
be aroused to the feeling, thatin its Robertsons, and its Blairs, it 
had lost that cape wereg faith which in a Knox, a Melville, a 
Henderson, a Guthrie, and a Livingston, had dethroned despo- 
‘ tisms, endured martyrdoms, wrought righteousness, and contended, 
even to the death, for the eternal crown, and the kingdom pro- 
mised to the saints. ° 
Still, as we have said, if her slumbers had been less frequently 
disturbed, it is also true that they had not been sodeep. The re- 
ligious fires of former ages had not burned down so low as among 
other Protestant churches in the sister kingdom, and on the conti- 
nent. This was because religion had taken a deeper hold on the 
popular mind in Scotland, than in England or Germany. Even 
when the author of Douglas, and the intimate companion of David 
Hume, had come to be fair representatives of the great majority of 
the Scottish clergy, there was still, everywhere among the people, 
much remaining of that old faith and fervor that had burned so 
brightly in the ant days of the Stuart persecutions. Whilst some 
of the preachers of Scotland were writing for the stage, others 
wholly engaged in secular authorship—although none were 
known to have sunk to the level of the Swifts and Sternes of the 
sister church—and! the great mass had settled down into a dead 
formality, preaching the morals of Seneca and Epictetus in pul- 
pits which had once heard the thunders of Melville and Knox, 
there was still in thousands of cottages, the living household 
church ; there was still preserved the devout morning and even- 
ing exercise ; there were still lying upon their shelves, and often 
most devoutly read, not only the ‘ big ha’ Bible,’ but also the 
choice and well-worn old volumes, containing the sermons and the 
rigid theology of the old preachers; there was, in short, still 
remaining much of that patriarchal or family religion, by which 
the peasantry of Scotland has ever been so stlbinate distinguish- 
ed from that of the sister kingdoms of England and Ireland. 
When, therefore, the voices of Whitfield and Wesley sounded 
the midnight cry, they were far less startled by it than the inhab- 
itants of Cornwall, or Yorkshire, or Dublin. During, too, the 
darkest period of declension among the clergy, the Erskines and 
their associates had made a deep impression ; yet still it may be 
said, that no very great or universal change had taken place in 
the spiritual condition of the Scottish Kirk, previous to the stirring 
influence of that great man, some traits of whose remarkable char- 
acter, it is designed to make the subject of the present article. 
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The declension had gone on until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; less rapidly, towards the close of this period, among 
the-clergy, (with whom it might even be said there had been 
something of a return movement), but with the beginning of an 
accelerated tendency to irreligion among the people. 

At this point, we propose to take our first survey of the charac- 
ter and position of Chalmers. Nearly fifty years ago, he was the 
clergyman of the obscure country parish of Cavers, in Roxburgh- 
shire. At that period, as he himself avows in a production most 
remarkable when contrasted with his subsequent writings, he 
had no higher opinion of the clerical office than as a trade or em- 
ployment in which, by means of two days in the week, at the 
utmost, of parochial labor, he might earn an honest livelihood, and 
devote the remaining five days to his favorite pursuits of natural 
science. In a pamphlet in reply to Prof. Playfair, he refutes, 
with some warmth, the idea that a clergyman, by his employment 
and professional modes of thinking, is unfitted for scientific 
studies and discoveries. He rather regards him as one who, from 
the little time required for his parochial duties, has even more 
leisure for such purposes than most other men. In short, his 
views on the subject are of the most exclusively secular aspect. 
There is in this, his first publicatign, an entire absence of any- 
thing that even looks like spirituality. Its whole tenor furnishes 
proof that any allusion to the salvation of souls as the great work 
of the ministry, or even the use of the expression, had he acci- 
dentally been betrayed into it, would have made the writer start 
back as from a sort of solemn cant involving ideas of religion too 
serious, too sombre, too much connected with eternity, and too 
condemnatory even of the highest pursuits that have relation 
merely to time. There may be recognized in this pamphlet, the 
peculiar ring of Chalmers’ style, as a writer in Fraser’s Magazine 
expresses it ; but, otherwise, who would have thought it to be 
the production of the same man, who afterwards became the instru- 
ment of diffusing evangelical life through the National Church of 
Scotland, and whose numerous subsequent writings bear the 
stamp of earnestness, and solemnity, beyond almost anything 
that has proceeded from the modern pulpit ? 

The exceeding worldliness of Chalmers’ spirit and pursuits 
at this time, may not have presented a fair or average specimen 
of the clerical character in the Church of Scotland; and yet the 
mere fact that he dared to use such language as descriptive of the 
estimation in which he himself held, and in which he must have 
supposed that others held, his sacred profession—the fact, that he 
dared even thus to think of it without rebuking himself, or expect- 
ing rebuke therefor from his associates in the ministry, certainly, 
shows the prevailing opinion as to the depth of secularity into 
which it was supposed to have generally fallen. There is no 
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reason to suppose that Chalmers was the worst among them, or 
that he was not a fair representative, in this respect, of a large 
portion of the Scottish clergy; at least of that past generation 
to whom he and his associates were just succeeding. It corres- 
ponds well to what Witherspoon had said of the moderate 
_ party among them, nearly forty years before, that they were more 
inclined to the study of Bayle’s Dictionary, than of the Bible or 
of their own stern articles of faith. 
How immense the difference between Chalmers in 1805, and 
Chalmers in 1847 ; between Chalmers the chemist, geologist, and 
astronomer, devoting to these favorite sciences five days in the 
week, whilst reluctantly employing one beside the tedious sabbath, 
in the discharge of his coanebial duties, and those parochial duties 
consisting solely, perhaps, in the hurried preparation of some mea- 
gre distillation of lifeless ethics—how immense the difference, we 
say, between this Chalmers and the subsequent leader of the Free 
Church of Scotland! And how are we to account for the mighty 
change? Nomere philosophy of human nature can ever solve a 
problem of this kind, unless we take into the explanation something 
which such philosophy has ever viewed with peculiar dislike. The 
fact, however, or phenomenon, may be expressed, and truly ex- 
pressed, in the simplest and most ordinary language. Many would 
understand at once, or think they understood, the whole case, should 
it be said, that sometime after the letter to Prof. Playfair, Chalmers 
was converted,—yes, converted—and that too, after he had been for 
years a professed Christian teacher. Or, to use another most ex- 
pressive phrase, he experienced religion ; in other words, that which, 
from his own showing, did not before possess one fifth part of the 
_ interest of mathematics or chemistry, even as a speculation for the 
head, became matter of experimental and absorbing concern for the 
heart; in fact, a new life, changing all his views, not only in 
religion, but also in respect to the ends of nature, of science, of 
morals, of politics, of all earthly pursuits, and all earthly ex- 
istence. Or, to adopt a mode of speech often used in familiar 
language to denote the religious change, we might say of Chal- 
mers that, at this period, he became serious. Common as this 
expression is, and most simple in itself, it does yet contain a 
_ most sublime fullness of meaning. To the man who has truly 
learned to reflect, this one word would seem to comprehend every 
other element of the religious character. For nothing is truly 
great but what is serious. God, as some one has said, is ever 
serious ; angels are serious ; all spiritual beings, and the spiritual 
world are ever thought of by us as serious; heaven is serious ; 
hell is serious; the thought of the condition of man even in 
this world, such as it now is, and as it has been for 6000 years, is 
enough to call out the most serious emotion, and, when rightly 
entertained, to banish all levity from the soul, and all laughter 











from the countenance ; our destiny in another existence, under 
whatever aspect of religious belief we may view it, is most serious; 
in short, all life is serious; death is serious; misery is serious; 
true happiness is ever serious; whilst all things else, even the 
highest pursuits of science and philosophy, must be held to be the 


merest trifling, when regarded as terminating in themselves, or — 


as severed from all ape upon the higher moral life of the im- 
mortal spirit. ‘There can be no better or more real division of 
classes among mankind than this—the men who are serious, and 
the men who are not; those who are in solemn earnest, and those 
who see nothing fea:ful in the problem of our existence. Has 
any one become truly and deeply serious; there need be no great 
fear that he will not be, at least, substantially orthodox on all 
the great truths that relate to the Scriptures and human destiny. 
The employment of such expressions as we have used, would 
be in perfect consistency with the peculiar theology which Chal- 
mers most firmly held, and which has generally been styled, both 
by friends and foes, the evangelical. ‘They are such, too, as he 
would not at all have hesitated to employ in his own case, had he, 
like Augustine, seen fit to give to the world a minute record of his 
own religious experience. Still, in describing such a change of 
such a man, we would rather avoid the peculiar phraseology of 
any school of religionists, and all terms that may be regarded as 
having reference to the processes, efficiences, and peculiar dog- 
mas with which such change may be supposed to have been con- 
nected, rather than to the result itself in its most catholic aspect, 
Instead, then, of offending even the most unreasonable prejudice 
by saying that, at this period Chalmers was converted, or expe- 
nenced religion, or became a subject of grace, it may without 
offence, and yet with all solemnity of meaning, be asserted, that 
from this remarkable epoch of his existence, he commenced livi 
for eternity, as he had before lived for time. The evangelical, 
the churchman, the rationalist, the liberal Christian, and even the 
philosophical infidel, would all be content, we think, with the dig- 
nity of such a phraseology, expressive of a fact and a phenomenon 
in human existence, so important, so sublime, so worthy of the 
deepest investigation of the deepest philosophy. Viewed in refer- 
ence to this, all other distinctions of character among men seem 
to vanish away, and to leave but the two classes before mention- 
ed—the serious and the trifling—those who live for time, and 
those who live for eternity—those who bound all things, even 
their schemes for doing good, their patriotism, and their philan- 
thropy, by the first, and those who estimate their own acts and 
those of their fellow men, and all human relations, by the second. 
Even our modern transcendentalists and professed admirers of 
Plato, must here give us credit for avoiding everything like cant, 
and all that is unphilosophical, since we have almost used the very 
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language of him whose disciples, whether rightly or not, they 
would in an especial manner regard themselves. We refer to 

that striking passage of the Phedon, where he speaks of the im- 
portance of living, not for a part, but for the whole of our exist- 
ence—ily inig 100 yodvov pévery tv & xalopuey 1d Civ Ghd? inde 10d 
navrdo;'—and the awful risk (de:vd¢ x/vduv0c) which necessarily ac- 
companies the dread probation connected with this introductory 
era of an endless being. 

Such was the change which took place in Thomas Chalmers. 
It is enough that we are assured and know that it was real and 
thorough, extending to all the thoughts and intents of the mind 
and heart. We need not stop to inquire into the processes of this 
mighty revolution in a mighty mind, or to ascertain with what 
particular form of Christian theology it stood in most immediate 
connexion. It is sufficient here simply to advert, in passing, to 
what we deem the unanswerable position, that that scheme of 
theology is most likely to contain the essential elements of the 
true Gospel of Christ, which most abounds in such results—which 
has the greatest tendency to make men deeply serious, to fill 
their minds with thoughts of eternity, and which is, therefore, 
most hated and opposed by all triflers, whether high or low, sen- 
sual or philosophical, literary, scientific, ignorant, or profane. 

' This language, too, has been employed, because suggested by a 
striking anecdote having reference to a portion of Chalmers’ life, 
long subsequent to the event of which we have been speaking. 
An illiberal opponent, as we are told, had charged upon him his 
former sentiments, and insultingly held up his own arithmetical 
estimates of the relative value of clerical and scientific pursuits. 
In the humble, subdued, yet most noble reply of Chalmers, there 
is concisely set forth the very distinction that we have endeavored 
to present, as necessarily involved in the most catholic statement 
of that change which constitutes the commencement and ground 
work of the Christian character. ‘‘ He acknowledged,”’ says the 
narrator who was present on the occasion, “‘ in the amplest terms, 
the justice of the rebuke that had been administered, and express- 
ed his joy that the hour had come, when an opportunity was given 
him of publicly confessing, how wrong—how outrageously wrong 
—had been the estimate he had formed, in diene br-gicts days, 
of the littleness of time and the magnitude of eternity.” 

“No man,” says one of the deepest thinkers of modern times, 
“ean have been conversant with the volumes of religious biog- 
raphy—can have perused for instance, the lives of Wickliffe, 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Wishart, Sir Thomas More, Bernard 
Gilpin, Bishop Bedell, or of Egede, Swartz, and the missionaries 
of'the frozen world, without an occasional conviction that these 
men lived under extraordinary influences that in each instance, 
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and in all ages of the Christian era, bear the same characters, and, 
both in the accompaniments and the results, evidently refer to a 
common origin.” In no case will the truth of this more come 
home to the soul of the serious reader, than in studying the life of 
Chalmers. What can this be—this “extraordinary mfluence ” 
—under which he, and those mentioned above, and multitudes of 
others that might be named, and tens of thousands more without 
a name in political or ecclesiastical history, have lived and died? 
What is this which makes so striking and characteristic a differ- 
ence between such men, for example, as Chalmers and Wilber- 
force, on the one hand, and the noblest of those in whom no such 
influence is recognised, on the other? Compare them with 
Warburton, and Pitt, and Canning, and Peel, and Brougham, to 
say nothing of many others, living and dead, that might be men- 
tioned in our own country. The former lived for eternity; the 
latter, with all their patriotism, with all their public spirit, with all 
their “speeege of with all that freedom from the grosser forms 
of selfishness which may be justly claimed for them, still may be 
said to have lived for time. Their own viewsin relation to them- 
selves were mainly bounded by time ; their viewe of their fellow 
men, the light in which they estimated human relations, their 
schemes for doing good, and for the melioration of the human con- 
dition—an honest desire for which may be freely conceded to 
them—were all bounded by the same visible horizon of a present 
existence. ‘Their friendship to the Church and to religion, sin- 
cere though it was, had the same contracted limit. The Church 
was for the world, religion for the preservation of the decency, 
and order, and morality, and, in this way, the happiness, of 
society. The reality of the endless life was not denied, nor 
was it altogether unfelt ; but, like objects seen through an invert- 
ed glass, eternity seemed very far off, very shadowy, and 
very small, whilst time filled almost the entire angle of vision. 
No one, however, can read the writings of Chalmers, after his 
remarkable change, without seeing that he owe himself in an 
aspect wholly new. No man ever devoted himself more earn- 
estly to the good of his race, and especially to the improvement 
of the condition of the poor; and yet all his efforts and sermons 
on this behalf, show that he acted under two most unchanging 
convictions—one, that their temporal interests bore no compari- 
son, in importance, with their spiritual good, and the other, that 
even the first could not be placed on any secure foundation worth 
laboring for, unless they could be brought to live, as he lived,—for 
eternity. Unless he could succeed in bringing them to Christ, he 
could do but little towards any true elevation of their condition. 
The blessings of this life could not be ultimately and permanently 
secured to communities where there was a general disregard of the 
life to come. By losing his hold on eternity, or by the strange 
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inversion of regarding it in the subordinate light of a means to 
temporal ends, man Jost both means and ends, both the present 
and the future, the poor shadow as well as the glorious substance. 
The visible ever sinks down at once, losing all value and all 
sustaining power when severed from its life in the invisible. In 
such views, how widely did he differ from a class of social reform- 
ers, who would not io never turn away the thoughts from the 
temporal, but would even limit Christ’s glorious kingdom to this 
earth, and confine to the present world the solemn declarations of 
one who hardly ever speaks of human destiny except in relation 
to the life to come. 

With whatever system of theology this change in the soul of 
Chalmers may have been connected, there can be no doubt of 
its thoroughness and universality. It reached the whole man 
in all his relations. Old things passed away, and all things be- 
came new. Science at once took a subordinate place. The ser- 
vice of God, instead of being crowded into one week-day and 
a tedious Sabbath, was henceforth to be the occupation of all his’ 
days, and all his existence. The man who might with ease 
have rivaled a Playfair, a Davy, or a Herschell, had he con- 
tinued to indulge his strong passion for natural science, had 
discovered a higher law than gravitation, a “glory above the 
Heavens,”’ transcending any revelations that might be expected 
from the utmost improvement of the telescope. He had discovered 
the true téaoy énovgéror, locum supercelestem, absolute veri- 
tatis et omnis sincere poreneme cognitionis sedem, the 
supercelestial world of truth, which shall remain when the pre- 
sent visible universe, with all its laws and affinities, shall have 
waxed old, and, like a worn and folded garment, been laid aside 
for higher and more glorious dispensations. And yet the gifted 
Chalmers had no higher revelation than had been made to thous- 
ands of Scotland’s most unlearned and unscientific peasantry. 
He had looked up to the stars for light ; he had interrogated the 
rocks for wisdom, and “ the stones of darkness and the Sedow of 
death” for “ the way of understanding ;”” he had explored chemi- 
cal affinities to find the secret of physical life; he had studied 
political economy to discover the elements of social organization, 
and the fundamental law of a utilitarian ethics; but all his pre- 
vious science and philosophy had never reached the sublimity of 
the thought so beautifully presented in the plain Scottish version 
of the Psalms, as it had been often sung “ with the spirit and the 
understanding,”’ at the morning and evening exercise in so many 
of the humblest cottages of his native land : 


O Lord, of life the fountain pure 
Alone remains with thee ; 

And in that purest light of thine, 
We clearly light shall see. 
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In other words, and to avoid every appearance of pietistic mysti- 
cism, or philosophical sentimentality, we may rather say, in the 
use of his own strong and most affecting language,—* His eyes 
had been opened to see how wrong, how outrageously wrong, 
had been the estimate he had formed in bygone days, of the little- 
ness of time, and the magnitude of eternity.” 

And nobly, and most consistently, and most pore 
did he enter upon, and abide in, the new work of this hig 
calling—tijs vo xdijcews rod Oeod ev Xevoro ‘Inoot. Amid the 
feeble and sickly experiences which so often meet us in the pages 
of religious biography, it is both refreshing and strengthening to 
contemplate the faith of Chalmers. No doubt it derived much of 
its vigor from the strong system of theology in which he had been 
nurtured, and which operated as a plastic power in giving form 
and direction to his subsequent experience ; but we have cho- 
sen, in the pages of this review, to contemplate it in its most 
catholic aspect, Or in its most general relations to everything 
which is entitled to the name of serious religion. Still we may 
say, there was about it a strength, a clearness, an unwavering 
consistency, seldom to be found surpassed in the records of the 
_ Church, whether in its Catholic, its Protestant, its Anglican, or 
its rationalistic aspect. He appears once to have opened his 
eyes to the bright vision of spiritual truth, and then never to have 
had his clear and steady gaze affected by that occasional dimness 
of which others have so much complained. The “ Sun of righte- 
ousness with healing in his wings,” had arisen once upon his 
soul, and then it was sunshine with him forever after. Amid all 
the troubles of his beloved Church, and his personal anxieties on 
her account, there was no disturbance of the elevated spiritual 
calm in which he habitually lived, realizing the comparison 
which has been such a favorite among poets, from Statius to 
Goldsmith and Cowper: 

Stat sublimis apex, ventosque imbresque serenus 
Despiciens. 

He seems to have believed, once for all, and then to have en- 
tered into that spiritual rest which suffered him to devote all his 
energies, unweakened and unimpeded by personal doubts, to the 
advancement of his Master’s kingdom. He seems to have repent- 
ed, once for all, of “ the outrageous wrong of those by-gone days,” 
when he lived for time and forgot the claims of eternity, and 
then, ever afterwards, to have served the Lord with singleness 
and gladness of heart. Whether his external belief in Christianity 
had come from an examination of its historical evidences ; leading 
him, from a startling conviction of their unexpected strength, to a 
more thorough searching of his own spiritual state,—as we might 
perhaps, gather from the clearness, and strength, and warmth of 
interest displayed in his tract in the Encyclopedia, so different, 
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inversion of regarding it in the subordinate light of a means to 
temporal ends, man lost both means and ends, both the present 
and the future, the poor shadow as well as the glorious substance. 
The visible ever sinks down at once, losing all value and all 
sustaining power when severed from its life in the invisible. In 
such views, how widely did he differ from a class of social reform- 
ers, who would not only never turn away the thoughts from the 
temporal, but would even limit Christ’s glorious kingdom to this 
earth, and confine to the present world the solemn declarations of 
one who hardly ever speaks of human destiny except in relation 
to the life to come. 

With whatever system of theology this change in the soul of 
Chalmers may have been connected, there can be no doubt of 
its thoroughness and universality. It reached the whole man 
in all his relations. Old things passed away, and all things be- 
came new. Science at once took a subordinate place. The ser- 
vice of God, instead of being crowded into one week-day and 
a tedious Sabbath, was henceforth to be the occupation of all his’ 
days, and all his existence. The man who might with ease 
have rivaled a Playfair, a Davy, or a Herschell, had he con- 
tinued to indulge his strong passion for natural science, had 
discovered a higher law than gravitation, a “glory above the 
Heavens,” transcending any revelations that might be expected 
from the utmost improvement of the telescope. He had discovered 
the true téxoy énovgérior, locum supercelestem, absolute ‘veri- 
tatis et omnis sincere perfecteque cognitionis sedem, the 
supercelestial world of truth, which shall remain when the pre- 
sent visible universe, with all its laws and affinities, shall have 
waxed old, and, like a worn and folded garment, been laid aside 
for higher and more glorious dispensations. And yet the abe 
Chalmers had no higher revelation than had been made to thous- 
ands of Scotland’s most unlearned and unscientific peasantry. 
He had looked up to the stars for light ; he had interrogated the 
rocks for wisdom, and “ the stones of darkness and the shadow of 
death” for “‘ the way of understanding ;”? he had explored chemi- 
cal affinities to find the secret of physical life; he had studied 
political economy to discover the B wi of social organization, 
and the fundamental law of a utilitarian ethics; but all his pre- 
vious science and philosophy had never reached the sublimity of 
the thought so beautifully presented in the plain Scottish version 
of the Psalms, as it had been often sung “ with the spirit and the 
understanding,”’ at the morning and evening exercise in so many 
of the humblest cottages of his native land : 


O Lord, of life the fountain pure 
Alone remains with thee ; 

And in that purest light of thine, 
We clearly light shall see. 
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In other words, and to avoid every appearance of pietistic mysti- 
cism, or philosophical sentimentality, we may rather say, in the 
use of his own strong and most affecting language,—* His eyes 
had been opened to see how wrong, how outrageously wrong, 
had been the estimate he had formed in bygone days, of the little- 
ness of time, and the magnitude of eternity.” 

And nobly, and most consistently, and most perseveringly, 
did he enter upon, and abide in, the new work of this higher 
calling —r%s dvw xdiicens tod Osod év Xovoro ‘Inoot. Amid the 
feeble and sickly experiences which so often meet us in the pages 
of religious biography, it is both refreshing and strengthening to 
contemplate the faith of Chalmers. No doubt it derived much of 
its vigor from the strong system of theology in which he had been 
nurtured, and which operated as a plastic power in giving form 
and direction to his subsequent experience ; but we have cho- 
sen, in the pages of this review, to contemplate it in its most 
catholic aspect, or in its most general relations to everything 
which is entitled to the name of serious religion. Still we may 
say, there was about it a strength, a clearness, an unwavering 
consistency, seldom to be found surpassed in the records of the 
_ Church, whether in its Catholic, its Protestant, its Anglican, or 

its rationalistic aspect. He appears once to have opened hig 
eyes to the bright vision of spiritual truth, and then never to have 
had his clear and steady gaze affected by that occasional dimness 
of which others have so much complained. The “ Sun of righte- 
ousness with healing in his wings,” had arisen once upon his 
soul, and then it was sunshine with him forever after. Amid all 
the troubles of his beloved Church, and his personal anxieties on 
her account, there was no disturbance of the elevated spiritual 
calm in which he habitually lived, realizing the comparison 
which has been such a favorite among poets, from Statius to 
Goldsmith and Cowper: 

Stat sublimis apex, ventosque imbresque serenus 
Despiciens. 

He seems to have believed, once for all, and then to have en- 
tered into that spiritual rest which suffered him to devote all his 
energies, unweakened and unimpeded by personal doubts, to the 
advancement of his Master’s kingdom. He seems to have repent- 
ed, once for all, of “ the outrageous wrong of those by-gone days,” 
when he lived for time and forgot the claims of eternity, and 
then, ever afterwards, to have served the Lord with singleness 
and gladness of heart. Whether his external belief in Christianity 
had come from an examination of its historical evidences ; leading 
him, from a startling conviction of their unexpected strength, to a 
more thorough searching of his own spiritual state,—as we might 
perhaps, gather from the clearness, and strength, and warmth of 
interest displayed in his tract in the Encyclopedia, so different, 
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in this latter respect, from the coldness of Lardner and Paley,— 
or whether an overpowering internal conviction of the peculiar 
truths of revelation had imparted, from within, a supernatural 
light to its owtward evidences; still, when once believed, it seems 
to have been a faith which was never to allow of doubt, or to per- 
mit any subsequent questioning. ‘There is, it is true, but little 
express testimony from which we can gather the daily personal 
experience of Chalmers; but inferential evidence in abundance 
presents itself from al] his published religious works. He was not 
a man of recorded frames, anatomized every morning and even- 
ing, with a self-tormenting and doubt-creating scrupulosity. No 
one, however, can mistake his character, in this respect who keeps 
in mind the habitual tone of all his tracts and sermons, as ad- 
dressed to all classes, to the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the learned and the unlearned. Everywhere may be seen 
the same earnestness, the same elevation, the same firm convic- 
tion of the truths he was uttering. Everywhere is there the same 
vivid impression on the reader’s mind, that he is conversant, not 
simply with the mere pulpit exercises, but with the daily and 
habitual thoughts of one who knows that he has believed for eter- 
nity, and is living for eternity, and then, in the joyful security of 
this conviction, is giving himself up to the promotion of the tem- 
poral and eternal good of his fellow travellers in time. 

There is in Chalmers no appearance of that false fervor by 
which a weak faith, sometimes, perhaps, without a distinct con- 
sciousness of the true nature of its internal influences, seems as 
though it would lash itself into a higher temperature, and force it- 
self into a region of truth having no ground, or but a feeble 
ground, in the actual feeling. Such a state is never detected in 

is sermons. No suspicion ever crosses the reader’s mind, that 
he is preaching above his experience, as it may be styled. There 
is also everywhere a kindly humanity, which is so apt to fall out 
of the false feeling, and thus, by its absence, betray the hollow- 
ness of a zeal which would seek to light the fires of hell, for the 
selfish purpose of kindling the feeble sparks of its own religious 
warmth. 

There is never, on the other hand, any manifestation of any 
painful feeling of religious darkness or despondency, either in re- 
spect to his own personal salvation, as a believer of the everlast- 
ing promises, or his general belief, once for all established, in the 
strong evidences of Christianity. We are almost certain, that 
one who thus feels, and speaks, and glows with an ever constant 
light and warmth, could never have had much experience of the 
metaphysical difficulties of a Baxter, or the morbid doubts of a 
Pa son, or the restless and undefined longings for that ever future 
light, which characterised the amiable and serious Channing, or of 
the gloomy misgivings which so frequently present themselves 
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in the unsettled and unsettling speculations of the ever-bewildered 
Foster. 

To this cause, likewise, may be attributed that exuberant 
charity which so strongly marks all the productions of Chalmers ; 
and that, too, although he was a firm and unshrinking believer in 
a rigid system of what has been so often styled a gloomy and un- 
charitable theology ; a theology, moreover, which he never seeks 
to qualify or evade, but appears to have held with all the truth- 
fulness and honesty of a Knox or an Erskine. The secret of this 
may be found in this very clearness and fixedness of his faith. 
He could afford to be charitable. The stronger his confidence in 
his own well-considered system of belief, the greater his feeling 
of compassion for the errors of others, and the wider his freedom 
from all the acrimony of uneasy and unsettled convictions. He 
had once aspired to the highest honors of physical science. From 
such an elevation, he might have looked with compassion, yet 
mingled, perhaps, with a selfish pride of superiority, at the multi- 
tudes below, wandering in al] the blindness and superstition which 
the scientific man charges upon ignorance of nature. In a far 
higher sense, however, than was ever intended by the words of 
the Roman naturalistic poet, and from a far higher elevation than 
could have ever been given to him by science, was it his, 


Munita tenere 
Edita doctrine celestum templa serena, 
Desuper unde queat alios errare videre, 
Atque viam palantes quaerere vitae. 


From such an exalted state of faith and feeling it is impossible 
to be otherwise than charitable, even to the farthest extremes of 
supposed religious error. It embraces not only the heretic, but 
also the infidel, and even the atheist ; everything, in short, but 
the downright dishonesty which sometimes seeks to clothe the 
most rotten scepticism with the garb of high and transcendent 
faith. It can no more be angry with the wretched victims of 
error, than he who has secured his firm footing on the rock, can 
have an unkindly feeling towards any of the perishing companions 
of his shipwreck, because in their blindness, or their madness, or 
their insensibility, they refuse the plank which has rescued him, 
and which he extends for their deliverance. The possessor of 
such a faith remembers well, perhaps, the awful struggles through 
which his own strong position may have been reached ; he under- 
stands the immense difficulties of religion all the better from the 
survey which this secure eminence enables him to take of the 
wide field of anxious inquiry ; and he is ready, therefore, to adopt, 
with all his soul, the language which that durus pater, St. Augus- 
tine, uses toward the very heretics with whom he was so earnestly 
contending—“ Illi in vos saeviant qui nesciunt cum quo labore 
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veritas inveniatur, et quam difficile caveantur errores. Illi in vos 
saeviant qui nesciunt cum quanta difficultate sanetur oculus inter- 
ioris hominis, ut possit intueri solem suum. Illi in vos seviant 
qui nesciunt quibus suspiriis et gemetibus fiat, ut ex quantula- 
cunque parte possit intelligi Deus.’ 

Irrespective, then, of its connexion with any particular dogmas, 
it may be maintained, that none are so likely to be charitable, in 
the truest sense of the word as distinguished from an odious 
indifference, as those who are most clear and settled in their own 
belief. And so, likewise, on the other hand, there is no so fruit- 
ful a source of bigotry, intolerance, suspicion, malice, wrath, 
and all uncharitableness, or of a spurious liberality covering up 
the very gall of bitterness, as a half formed faith—a system of 
belief, be it what it may, be it positive or negative, to which there 
is a mere party adherence, whilst, at the same time, it is only 
half trusted, and is far too feeble to protect the soul against the 
cold scepticism that is ever lurking beneath. By such a man, the 
holder of every other creed is regarded as his enemy, because he 
has so little of true confidence in his own. Every opponent is 
looked upon as an invader, who comes to’ wrest from him what he 
feels he holds by so feeble a grasp. ‘The bitterness of his intol- 
erance towards every other opinion, is in proportion to the feeling 
of insecurity by which he is ever haunted ; and thus he would 
hide, even from himself, the want of a true faith, by the zeal 
with which he denounces the heresies of others. We would 
only, in passing, further remark here on the fact, that Chalmers 
furnishes the most conclusive proof, that an unqualified Calvinism, 
much as the system has been condemned as gloomy and un- 
charitable, is in perfect consistency with the brightest, and love- 
liest, and highest forms of charity and good-will to mankind. 
Thus much may certainly be said of it as an historical phenome- 
non, without passing out of our way to pronounce any opinion 
upon its doctrinal truth. The other historical merits claimed 
for it, the sound morality with which its rigid doctrine of 
salvation through faith only has ever been accompanied, the 
— of individual character to which it has ever given rise, 

d the logical consistency with which it has ever been main- 
tained, need no demonstration. They have often been proved in 
the characters of its friends; they have been over and over again 
conceded by the most determined of its foes. 

How strong the contrast, we would further remark on this head, 
presented by the unwavering, untroubled, and unclouded faith of 


* Let them be angry with you who know not with what pains truth is found, and 
with what difficulty errors are shunned. Let them be angry with you who know 
net with what difficulty the eye of the inner man is healed, so as to behold its own 
proper sun. Let them be angry with you who know not with what sighings and 
qonne it is that God is ever, even in the smallest part, truly apprehen ed by 
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Chalmers, to that unquiet feeling, which, in some sections of the 
Christian Church, has sought almost wholly to usurp to itself the 
very name of faith, and denounces almost everything else under 
the branded name of rationalism. There are those who are ever 
talking and writing of high belief, of the believing spirit, of a 
faith which not only transcends reason, but glories in spurning all 
its decisions in things pertaining to salvation and the soul. It de- 
claims against the importance which is attached by some to the 
external or historical evidences of Christianity, and, at the same 
time, brands likewise with this odious charge of rationalising, 
that reliance upon the internal, which is derived chiefly from the 
reading of the Scriptures, and a perception of the conformity of 
their Suderines to the highest reason. It matters not, too, to 
them, how this perception comes,—whether from an arrogant 
subjection of God’s revelation to the previous views of the sen- 
sual understanding, or from an earnest study of the sacred volume, 
in docile and prayerful reliance on the promise of spiritual enlight- 
enment therein contained, and with devout invocations for its ful- 
filment. It assumes what it calls higher ground than all this. It 

rverts the maxim—believe that thou mayest understand ; which 
Lis no meaning except in reference to the moral wants of the 
soul demanding a revelation of some kind, under the most rational 
conviction that God would not have left our race wholly without 
it, although he may have suffered a mysterious darkness to regt on 
many questions connected with its nature, authority, and extent. 
This boasting claim of high and transcendent faith, goes not only 
back of reason, but also of the Bible itself, and substitutes a 
phantom of authority and tradition—{an authority, too, and a tra- 
dition of its own rationalistic choosing out of other things claim- 
ing the same character)—in place of all that comes from the soul 
itself,—whether from the intellect alone, or from the moral nature 
—and in place of all that the docile and heaven-anointed reason 
finds in the written word of God. In a word, these men of im- 
plicit faith, make faith both means and end. It is believing be- 
cause they do believe, with nothing, either subjective or objective, 
except the barren dogma which denies all previous grounds of 
faith having any connexion with the intellect or the heart. 

‘“‘ Now faith,” says the Apostle, “is the substance (i2éoraarc, 
the hypostasis), of things hoped for, the conviction of the things 
not seen.”” Its very name, and the primary ideas associated with 
it, imply firmness and security. ‘They who believe have entered 
into rest. The conviction of the reality of the unseen things, 
once truly received, must so change all our views of the relations 
of things temporal and things eternal, so correct the wrong esti- 
mate, (to use again the language of Chalmers,) of the littleness of 
the one and the magnitude of the other, so reverse, in short, that 
monstrous judgment of the sense which ever pronounces time the 
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substance and eternity the shadow, as to place everything on a 
new foundation, and anchor the soul, once for all, on a new and 
eternal hope. There must be something corresponding to the 
strong language and striking metaphors of the Apostle,—“ That 
we might have strong consolation who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us; which hope we have as an an- 
chor to the soul sure and stedfast, ( dogedy, which never slips nor 
yields its hold,) and entering into that within the veil.”” And 
again, it is said—* steadfast by faith””—orepeci—solid, firm, re- 
sisting. “Nothing,” says Leighton, commenting upon this pas- 
sage, “‘is so strong as a truly believing spirit.”’ 

Now, in respect to this Scriptural view, how marked the con- 
trast between the faith of Chalmers, as exhibited in al] his writ- 
ings and in all the acts of his religious life, from the period of his 
remarkable change, or from ‘the bygone days” of his false esti- 
mate of time and eternity, until the hour of his death—a faith ap- 
parently ever serene, unwavering, unslipping, without fear, with- 
out misgiving, ever cheerful and even joyous, ever full of light, 
ever hopeful both for himself and the Church, ever elevated, and 
yet rising higher and higher toward ‘the mark of the prize of the 
ever upward calling, until He, whom he had so unfalteringly 
served, said unto him—‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
come up hither and I will give thee the crown of life ;”—how 
strong the contrast, we say, between this, and the uneasy, restless, 
distrustful course of some who would perhaps charge Chalmers 


with a rationalising tendency, because he reasoned on the exter- 
c y 


nal evidences, and endeavored to conciliate scientific minds to- 
wards the Scriptures. The main ground, however, of such a 
charge would be his having said so little, and thought so little of 
Gs tig of the Church’s authority and the Church’s abstract 
right to teach, whilst the mighty effort of his whole religious life 
was to render the member of Christ’s body to which he belong- 
ed, an actually teaching Church, the more zealous in pointing out 
the way of life, and in proving the rigid faith of her articles by 
her self-denying works, at the very period when she was stripped 
of the patronising aid of a worldly state and time-serving states- 
men. 

We have no disposition to speak in slighting terms of the great 
question of the Church’s visibility, of the Church’s true authority, 
and of that belief which tends to regard this visible Church as, in 
a most important sense, the pillar and ground of the truth. It in- 
volves the greatest and most difficult problem of the age, and 
God grant that it may be soon brought to a right decision, with 
an avoidance of all extremes at war with the true idea of Christ’s 
visible and glorious kingdom on earth. We would not speak 
irreverently of any peculiar aspect of Christian belief that con- 
nects itself with such a hope, but we would not fear to express 
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the conviction, that much that is said of high faith, and implicit 
faith, and this boast of a faith that never reasons, and much of the 
mock humility of this deference to authority, would be found, en 
close examination, to cover up a naked and shivering infidelity, 
that wants the name of faith, (because in the present swing 01 
time’s pendulum, belief of some kind has become connected with 
the claim of higher intellect,) and yet is afraid to reason, afraid 
to trust the soul with the Scriptures, and, therefore, cheats itself 
with the fancy that it believes, when it has only violently, and by 
a stubborn effort of an unreasoning will, closed its eyes to doubt ; 
thus timidly taking shelter in an authority which it does not truly 
acknowledge with the intelligence, and which, therefore, it can 
never truly revere. Even frames and feelings would furnish a 
better ground than this; certainly, then, the least conviction of 
the heart, or the understanding, truly enlightened by the reading of 
the Scriptures, and especially the evangelical narrative. In one 
place of his recorded comments in the course of his Bible readings, 
Chalmers speaks of “ simply believing on the name of Christ,— 
(the name itself alone, however indefinite, he says, the expression 
might seem,)—as being at certain times the highest exercise of 
faith to which the sol could aspire.”” Some might regard this 
as indeed indefinite, and yet, to a truly believing spirit, this sim- 
ple trust in the name of Jesus, this silent touch of the hem of His 
garment, may have far more of firmness and security than any 
boasting faith that proudly builds itself on antiquity, and props 
itself up with the infallibility of fathers and councils, or sur- 
rounds itself with every appeal to the sense to be found in im- 
posing forms, to the rejection of all the decisions of the reason, 
and all the convictions of the heart. 

In respect to this firmness of faith of which we have been 
treating, it would furnish an interesting parallel to compare 
Chalmers with Newman. The admirers of the latter would, per- 
haps, charge the former with a rationalizing tendency, or with 
the want of a high and transcendent faith. Without, however, 
meddling at all with the theological dogmas connected with their 
names, we may call attention to the moral phenomena presented 
in the religious lives of these two men; as illustrative of the 
clearness and power of the interior religious principle. In this 
respect, how strong the contrast between the rational, calm, and 
stedfast faith of the one, and the uneasy, distrustful, unsatisfied, 
and ever unsettled state of mind which the other has so signifi- 
cantly exhibited in his own famous work on developments—a 
work, too, in which the best method of rationalising on religious 
belief, and of reconciling the Scriptures with whatever any one’s 
private judgment may wish to believe, may be almost said to be 
reduced to a science. 

Nothing, perhaps, wil] stand out more prominently in the bio- 
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graphy of Chalmers than the strenuous effort he made to bring 
about a reconciliation, and a permanent peace, between science, 
especially natural science, and theology. To this his earliest 
and most earnest zeal seems to have been directed, after that re- 
markable change in his religious views which has been so fre- 
quently mentioned. Its first fruits were those astronomical dis- 
courses by which he may be said to have astonished alike the 
religious and the scientific communities. Much as we have been 
carried away with admiration of the eloquence and profundity 
manifested in these remarkable discourses, there has ever seemed 
to us discoverable in them‘a simplicity of feeling not at all incon- 
sistent with, but rather enhancing our conception of, the Chris- 
tian greatness which marks the effort. We have been led to 
compare the direct earnestness and enthusiasm of Chalmers in 
these productions, so largely sharing in the rich unction of those 
new views which now filled his soul, with that simplicity of zeal 
which often marks the young Christian convert in the humbler 
walks of life. 

There have been, at times, witnessed in our land certain periods 
of deep religious interest, to which has been generally given 
the name of revivals. This is not the place to discuss the question 
of their reality, but there may be certainly an allusion to them, 
and their effects, as actual and interesting phenomena. Very 
many delusions, it may be admitted, much that is spurious, much 
also that is positively hurtful, have often attended and followed 
them. It may be granted, too, that the name has sometimes been 

iven to that which was wholly deceptive and unreal. It may 
ikewise be freely conceded, that there is something practical) 
wrong about that religious system, which requires, for the preser- 
vation of its vital continuity, the recurrence of such spasmodic re- 
suscitations. And yet, no truly serious man, who has ever wit- 
nessed the most remarkable features of some of these seasons of 
deep religious solemnity, can avoid feeling, that there is some- 
thing about them which forms the subject of one of the deepest 
chapters in any work on anthropology or mental philosophy. In 
the bosom of some remote country congregation, in the confer- 
ence or enquiry meeting of the rural school-house, and sometimes 
among the assembled worshippers in the grove, there have been 
not unfrequently presented scenes of most surpassing interest. 
Amid much that might justly be styled narrow, irrational, and 
even repulsive, there have been also facts and phenomena wor- 
thy of the deepest attention of all our fact-hunting Baconians. 
There have been most serious exhibitions of humanity under 
strange influences, altogether beyond the explanation of that su- 
perficial philosophy which finds in the word imagination, a 
standing solution of all difficulties. ‘There have been psychologi- 
cal and moral wonders, which after ali allowance for ordinary 
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and animal feeling, present a problem not only beyond the solu- 
tion of a Marryatt or a Dickens, but also too profound for the 
philosophy of a Kant, a Stewart, or a Cousin. 

In such seasons, one of the most striking characteristics is the 
simplicity of zeal with which the young convert, or the one just 
awakened, as the great Chalmers was, to see “‘how outrageously 
wrong had been his former estimate of time and eternity,” urges 
upon others the consideration of the great truths which now fill 
the entire angle of his spiritual vision. How he seeys to think 
and feel as though he could almost convert his compaaions with 
a word, and by one impassioned exhortation bring them to behold 
that new aspect under which the heavens, and the earth, and 
God, and life, and death, and all things present, and all 
things to come, now appear to his cutlomded vision !. How can 
they be blind to that which seems to him the purest and most 
smanaapey§ light! How can they be insensible to that which 
appears to him the most exalted reason! Only change, now, the 
view to a higher sphere of worldly and intellectual rank, and 
just in this relation loos the converted Chalmers seem to stand to 
his companions of the learned and scientific world. He has dis- 
covered ‘* how wrong—how outrageously wrong—in bygone days, 
had been his own estimate of the littleness of time and the mag- 
nitude of eternity ;”’ and, at once, in all the fervid simplicity of 
his great Christian spirit, he seems to fee] that he can bring all 
the astronomers, and chemists, and geologists, in Christendom, 
to the same sublime discovery. Why can they not see a glory in 
the moral government of God far surpassing any exhibitions of law 
and development in the natural! Why can they not understand, 
that the greatness and minuteness of His providence, His wondrous 
love, His unsearchable justice, together with the awful impor- 
tance which attaches to the acts of moral agents, however physi- 
cally insignificant, are not in any way diminished, or at all affected 
by the extent of the material universe, or by any discoveries 
which science may make among the endlessly diversified forms of 
mere physical animation! He had not then yet learned the fact 
which he himself afterwards seems to proclaim in some parts of 
his sermons, that there is no trifling like the trifling of mere natu- 
ral science esteeming itself the highest wisdom, unless it be the 
utter inanity of that most contemptible thing which now so often 
passes under the name of literature. 

Such is the impression which, to one acquainted with the reli- 
gious history of Chalmers and his former connexion with the sci- 
entific world, comes up most naturally on the reading of those 
eloquent discourses in which he so powerfully deals with our 
natural men. And yet, from other parts of his works, we have 
reason to conclude, that he felt the same disappointment that has 
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so often attended the more humble effort with which we have 
compared it. 

Not even all the eloquence and reasoning of a Chalmers can 
ever make religion fit well, or comfortably, in a philosophic or 
scientific dress. The gospel seems to demand, that in doing 
homage to it, the insignia of every other order must first be laid 
aside, to be resumed again, it may be, but if so, only in subordi- 
nation to its high calling. That which imparts true light to all 
below can agcept no aid from temporal science, except it comes 
back as a reflection from its own beams. But this is a position 
which science unbaptized will never take. She would, forsooth, 
be styled the “ handmuid of religion,” conferring independent 
aid, and sometimes assuming to be regarded as her humanising 
and liberalising imstructor. 

We have no reason to believe that Christianity and philosophy 
have ever much changed their reciprocal attitude to each other 
since the days of Paul. It is assumed, of course, that one who 
has heartily embraced the former, sees and acknowledges in it 
a sublimity of truth which places the humblest believer immea- 
surably above the proudest exercise of the natural reason. But 
penny and the world, regarded as without, never will ac- 

nowledge this, and can never, by any process of argument, be 
aie me of its truth. However much, then, the Church may 

ave an ambitious desire to be thought rational, and to be, in this 
respect, ‘like all the nations that are round about her ;” how- 
ever much she may claim, and truly claim, to be under the light 
even of the most transcendent reason; however much she may 
cast off her plain Scriptural garb, and assume a new dialect more 
seemingly philosophical, and more in accordance with such an 
attitude ; still, whilst the world remains the world, and the 
Church the Church, will the latter, if true to herself, be deemed 
unreasonable, illiberal, unscientific, and unphilosophical ; alien 
to the highest natural truths, and especially so in regard to the 
rank which the mere sciolist is ever demanding for them. 

Such being the case, the Church’s highest wisdom in this mat- 
ter is to bear the imputation, whilst she finds her true power in 
those stronger spiritual weapons which never came from the sci- 
entifie or philosophical armory. Chalmers himself did not be- 
come a Christian through these means. No discoveries in astro- 
nomy, or chemistry, or geology, ever aided in correcting that 
“false estimate of his bygone days;” nor, on the other hand, 
when the hour eame in which he was to hear his Master’s voice, 
and henceforth do his Master’s work, did any scientific difficulties 
impede the influence of those new views of moral truth, which 
resulted in such an entire renovation of his being. 

The reasoning of Chalmers in these astronomical discourses 
may be pronounced perfeet. As far as the bare logical argument 
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can be viewed separate from his gorgeous eloquence, it is with- 
out a flaw. ‘The moral world has higher and more imperative 
axioms than the physical. One of these commands us to believe 
that the Divine care of every part, especially every rational and 
moral part, is undiminished, in any sense, by the magnitude of 
the whole—yea, rather than it is enhanced by it. Our little 
world is as near to Him, and as much the object of His most 
particular superintendence—its moral agents are of as much im- 
portance in the scale of being; their sins are events of as dread 
magnitude ; their souls are as precious in His sight, as though 
the earth were the whole of His dominions. The fact that there 
are millions of other worlds, does not detract one jot or tittle from 
the strength and soundness of this conclusion from the axioms of 
the moral reason. Whatever general providence, then, exercised 
towards our race, whatever special care, whatever love, whatever 
wrath, whatever administration of justice, whatever remedial in- 
terpositions would have been credible on the hypothesis of there 
being no other world, or race of fallen beings, remains equally 
credible, notwithstanding all the revelations of the telescope. 
The moral argument remains just as it was before ; the ground 
of faith remains just the same as it was before. If credible 
then—and in our present reasoning, which is to weigh the astro- 
nomical objection in a balance by itself, this is assumed—it is 
equally credible now. Nothing has been added to or taken from 
either side of the moral equation. Science has done nothing to 
affect it one way or the other. The argument is felt to be con- 
clusive as long as the reason only is addressed. No conclusion 
in the mathematics ever came more directly than this does, from 
the necessary @ priori assumption of the idea of a perfect God, 
whose moral attributes are the highest part of His character. 
And yet, on the least wavering of the soul, in comes the imagina- 
tion, usurping the name and place*of reason, and overpowers, at 
times, her strongest decisions, and all the unanswerable assuran- 
ces of the moral argument. The infidel sciolist also appeals to 
reason, to the nature of things, and to science. He talks of 
high views, and wide views, and condemns the narrowness of the 
belleivees and yet it is he himself who is carrying one of the 
weakest prejudices of humanity into all his speculations about 
God and redemption. It is he who is justly liable to the charge 
of anthropopathy. It is he who imagines that the Deity is “ alto- 
gether such an one as himself,” with a providence growing more 
and more diluted, anda moral government, (if He has any moral 
government at all), necessarily growing weaker and weaker, and 
more and more imperfect, with the increasing extent of the physi- 
cal universe. 

Notwithstanding this, the mere sciolist will never be converted 
simply by this argument, nor be ever led to give up his vain ob- 
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jections. His own view squares exactly with the level of his 
natural understanding. ‘The moral argument is with him but an 
appeal to imaginary feelings, simply because he has never felt 
the power of the truth which lies at its foundation. With him, 
time, and space, and number, and agin are the realities ; 
eternity, and all those moral entities of the unseen, supernatural 
world, which are unaffected by time, and space, and magnitude, 
are but ill-apprehended dreams and shadows. 

So stands the case in respect to reasonings from the moral to 
the natural, or from the natural to the moral world. ‘There isa 
gulf between them which is never pzssed simply on the line of 
speculative argument. Chalmers himself appears to have keenly 
felt this, in the concluding portions even of the Astronomical Dis- 
courses. The last sermon in that splendid series appears espe- 
cially to manifest, in this respect, a melancholy sentiment of dis- 
appointed hope. He could not but be aware of the tribute to his 
powers of reasoning and eloquence, which had been paid by such 
crowds of admiring listeners ; and yet, to most of them, perhaps 
to all whom he had most desired to affect, he applies the words 
of the text, which he seems to have chosen in a feeling of sadness, 
if not of disappointment. It had been unto them only “as the 
very lovely song of one who hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well upon an instrument.” 

They doubtless admired the sublime range of his argument ; 
but as the lively writer of some late sketches of Chalmers, in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, says of himself and his companions, “they did 
not understand his evangelism ;”’ or as the same writer most naively 
observes in another place, ‘‘ they cared nothing for his so called 
evangelical theology, and would have enjoyed his oratory quite as 
much, although his theme had not been a religious one at all.” 

Something of this kind, too, either derived from his own per- 
sonal experience, or from what he had observed in the crowds 
his eloquence had attracted, led him often to take strong ground 
against what may be styled the sentimental, or false feeling, in 
religion. It is not likely that his own healthy piety had ever 
suffered much from this cause; and yet he often makes it the 
theme of some of his most animated and anxious addresses. He 
seems to have felt that from this quarter more injury to a right 
faith was to be apprehended, than from all the false reasoning 
and blinding influence of philosophy. This was so, because there 
was so much more danger of mistaking this false feeling—arising 
often from a mere capacity for being moved by music and elo- 
quence—for religion itself. It is a point, therefore, to which he 
frequently recurs with the solemnity of one who felt that here 
was one of the greatest perils which the soul of a cultivated and 
intellectual auditor had to encounter. To use his own striking 
language, “‘he was too well aware of the distinction between 
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seriousness of feeling and seriousness of principle ;”’? and hence 
the great number of passages in his discourses of which the fol- 
lowing may be taken as specimens: 


* But the falsehood takes possession of the man’s own heart. He is pleased with 
his emotions and his tears; and the interpretation he puts upon them is, that they 
come out of the fulness of a heart all alive to religion, and sensibly affected with 
its charms, its seriousness, and its truth. Now, my brethren, I will venture to say, 
that there may be a world of all this kind of enthusiasm with the very man who is 
not moving a step towards that eternity over which his fancy delights to expatiate. 
* * * * The mind may seize the vastness of some great conception, and rejoice in 
the oye oe homremem of its own thoughts, as it dwells on the wonders of eternity. 
** * * The heart may sadden into melancholy at the dark picture of death and its 
unrelenting cruelties; it can be soothed and animated when some sketch is laid be- 
fore it of a joyful resurrection, triumphing over all the sorrows and separations 
of the dark world that is now passing away. * * * * And yet, O, my brethren, we 
fear, we greatly fear, that while busied with topics such as these, many a hearer 
may weep, or be elevated, or take pleasure in the touching imagery that is made to 
play around him, whilst the dust of this perishable earth is all his soul cleaves to, 
and its cheating vanities are all his heart cares for, or his footsteps follow after. 
*** * Oh! it may have been a piece of parading insignificance altogether—the 
preacher playing on his favorite instrument, and the people dissipating away their 
time in the charm and luxury of a theatrical emotion.” 


It is a remarkable trait in the character and preaching of Chal- 
mers, that whilst beyond almost all others, he might be styled 
the messenger of the gospel to the cultivated intellect of his day, 
he was also, in an extraordinary manner, the popular, the deeply 
beloved, and the successful preacher to the poor, the ignorant, and 
the neglected of mankind. Seldom have these two qualities been 
found so combined before. Some of his plain parochial sermons 
furnish no less evicence of his greatness in one department, than 
his astronomical discourses in the other. He seems to have taken 
even more delight in preaching to the Westport poor, than to the 
intellectual audiences who thronged the Tron church of Glasgow, 
or surrounded his professorial chair of Moral Philosophy. His ser- 
mons, too, to such illiterate audiences, lost none of their true ele- 
vation in being adapted to less cultivated minds. There was no 
artifice employed to catch the admiration of the unlearned, no 
mock humility, no seeming condescension to their capacities, no 
presentation of truth in a style affectedly simple and undignified. 
And yet without this, he was ever fully understood. His preach- 
ing to this class of minds was eminently successful. ‘The reason 
was,—he was ever serious and deeply in earnest. His mind was 
ever on the great theme, which, whilst it furnishes the highest 
topic for aideandaat argument, comes home alike to the hearts 
and capacities of the learned and the unlearned. It was the con- 
tinual presentation, in some form or other, of the truth which he 
so feelingly laments having neglected in “ his by-gone days,” 
when he had given himself up to the comparative trifles of chem- 
istry and geology. It was the great thought to which he had 
been aroused, once for all, to make henceforth its proclamation 
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the great business of his life. [t was the constant presentation of the 
contrast between the things seen and the things unseen, the con- 
tinual pressing home the thought—‘“ how wrong, how outrage- 
ously wrong, was the common estimate of the littleness of time 
and the magnitude of eternity.”” Here, in one sense, all are on a 
par. These thoughts may associate themselves with the highest 
order of human intellect; they have an equally solemn interest 
for, and their greatness may therefore be equally appreciated by, 
the humblest and the most untaught. 

A very high evidence of the truly Christian character of Chal- 
mers is furnished by his feeling appreciation, or spiritual discern- 
ment, of the very essence of Christianity and the Christian life, 
as seen in those the furthest removed from his own high inte!lec- 
tual grade, and having nothing in common with himself but a 
“like precious faith.”? In all this there is no trace of that 
spurious sentimentalism which would seek a luxury of emotion © 
in the thought of its own condescension, or which would delight 
in drawing a picture of lowly piety, thet the world might see with 
what dignity, and through what an immense distance, so intellec- 
tual a disciple can stoop to appreciate the piety of his humble 
brother. No man ever presented with more feeling and power 
than Chalmers, the moral sublimity of that character—the Chris- 
tian poor man. As we read some of his inimitable sketches, 
the feeling cannot be avoided, that he does indeed recognise in 
his subject a brother,—‘‘ a brother beloved”—a very near kins- 


man, bound to him by spiritual ties, the thought of which banishes 
every consideration of intellectual difference. It is one like him- 
self, living for eternity, whom he thus sets forth: 


‘* We know not if any who is now present, has ever felt the charm of an act of 
intercourse with a Christian among the poor—with one whose chief attainment is, 
that he knows the Bible to be true, and that his heart, touched and visited by a con- 
senting movement to its doctrine, feels it to be precious. We shall be disappointed 
if the very exterior of such a man do not bear the impress of that worth and digni- 
ty which have been stamped upon his character—if in the very aspect and economy 
of his household, the traces of his superiority are not to be found—if, the promise 
even of the life that now is, be not conspicuously realised in the decent sufficiency 
of his means, and the order of his well-conditioned family—if the eye of tasteful 
benevolence be not regaled by the symptoms of cheerfulness which are to be seen 
in his lowly habitation. * * * * But these are the mere tokens and visible accom- 
paniments of Christian excellence—the passing efflorescence of a growth that is 
opening and maturing for eternity. To behold this excellence in all its depth, you 
must examine his mind, and then see the vastly higher elements with which it is 
conversant, than those among which the children of this world are grovelling ; then 
see how in the hidden walk of the inner man he treads a more elevated path ; then 
see how the whole greatness of heaven is present to his thoughts, and what a reach 
and nobleness of conception have ae oles goat his soul by his daily approaches to - 
Heaven’s sanctuary. He lives in a cottage, and yet he is a king and priest unto God. 
He is fixed for life to the ignoble drudgery of a workman; and yet he is on the full 
march to a blissful immortality. He is a child in the mysteries of science, but 
familiar with greater mysteries. * * * * These are the elements of the moral wealth 
by which he is far exalted above the monarch who stalks his little hour of magnifi- 
cence on earth, and then descends, a ghost of departed greatness, into the land of 
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condemnation. He is rich, just because the word of Christ dwells in him richly in 
all wisdom. He is great, because the Spirit of glory and of God rests upon him.”* 


How serene, and pure, and heavenly, the spiritual atmosphere 
of such a passage, when compared with that which pervades 
the writings of the philosophers of the phalanx! It is this appre- 
ciation of the true worth and dignity of man, as an heir of eternal 
life, redeemed by so inestimable a ransom, which makes the im- 
mense difference between Chalmers, as a reformer, and such 
philanthropists as Owen, O’Connell, Renge, La Mennais, or 
Fourier. Of the latter it may be said, that his whole philosophy 
is of the earth, earthy. The highest degree of enjoyment on 
earth is the highest aim which it ever proposes. Even this end, 
however, as might easily be shown, it must ultimately defeat, by 
leaving out that which gives ali its dignity, and all its value, and 
even all its true happiness, to the present state. If Christ’s 
words be true, then those who seek their life in this world will 
certainly lose, not only the life te come, but that which now is. 
Any scheme which rejects, or overlooks, the higher, must inevita- 
bly sacrifice the lower. The philanthropy which will not look 
beyond time, or which refuses to receive among its motive in- 
fluences, any considerations drawn from eternity, must, in the end, 
generate an earthly selfishness, which will ——- destroy and 
render vain all its temporal artificial stimulants and schemes of 
passional attraction. 

Chalmers loved the poor with a far higher, and truer, and more 
effectual love than the Irish patriot or the French philanthropist, 
because he found among them, to use his own words, the materials 
of a new moral and spiritual @eation, connected with an eternal 
existence. It is from the high position of the central truth of his 
theology, that he views this and all other human relations. It is 
in this, he finds the grounds of aa truly practical philanthrepy, 
embracing both the present life and the life to come ; and instead 
of a vain babble about rights, and social wrongs, and attractive 
destinies, and enlightened self-interest, he thus sets forth the doc- 
trine of a philanthropy grounded on motives producing the most 
blessed results in time, because possessing a power and a light 
drawn from eternity. 

_ “Let the testimony of God be simply taken, that on His own Son he hath laid the 
miquity of us all,—and from this point does the humblest scholar of Christianity 
pass into light, and enlargement, and progressive holiness. * * * If the poorest 
be capable of being thus transformed, how should it move the heart of a city phi- 
lanthropist, when he thinks of the amazing extent of the raw material for this mo- 
ral and spiritual manufacture that is on every side of him—when he thinks that he 
is in truth walking amid the rudiments of a state that is to be everlasting—that out 
of the most loathsome and unseemly bodies, a glory may be. extracted, which shall 
outlast all the storms and vicissitudes of this world’s history—that in the filth and 
raggedness of a hovel that is to be found on which all the worth of Heaven can be im- 
printed—that he is, in a word, dealing with the elements of a future empire, which 


is to rise indestructible and eternal on the ruins of all that is earthly, and every mem- 
ber of which shall be a king and a priest for evermore.” 


? Sermon on the advantages of Christian Knowledge to the lower orders of Society. 
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Great as is the service which Chalmers has rendered to the 
Church by his writings, it may well be doubted whether she has 
not received a still higher gift in the inestimable value of his 
Christian character. Our faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men ; and yet, there may be seasors of faintness when, perhaps, 
we may be forgiven, if amid the naturalism which is so rife in the 
world, the false churchism which is found in some quarters, and 
the infidel no-churchism which prevails in others, we turn to so 
high an example, and get some strength to our own faith from 
contemplating the faith of Chalmers. ‘To some minds, however, 
there is, in his very position, a peculiarity which tends greatly to 
weaken the force of this testimony to the truth and power of the 
Gospel. Had he remained a geologist, or astronomer merely, and 
in this character risen to eminence,—as he doubtless would have 
done,—in that case, some cold opinion from him, intimating his 
respect for Christianity, and certifying to the value of our “‘ our 
holy religion,” might have been trumpeted forth, as similar 
worthless testimonies have been often paraded as coming from 
some of the savans of the day. But Chalmers the theologian,— 
Chalmers who ae up science that he might give his life to the 
study and proclamation of Christianity,—Chalmers who proved 
his faith by his works,—he is a theologian, and therefore an impair- 
ed and interested witness. 

Every reader of his masterly treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, must remember how often, and in what varied lights, ac- 
cording to his peculiar manner, he exposes a similar prejudice in 
respect to the higher authority generally attached to a secular, 
than to an scnnglliial testimony uffavor of Christianity. With 
what convincing logic, and with what consummate knowledge of 
the weakness of human nature, does he exhibit the miserable fal 
lacy which leads many to get more comfort to their poor faith 
from a few lines of Tacitus or Pliny, than from all the writings 
of evangelists, and apostles, and fathers. | And so with us, in re- 
spect to the example before us. How much value is attached by 
many to the opinion of a Davy, of a Herschell, or of others, who, 
whatever may have been their excellences, certainly never made 
Christianity their peculiar study, and whose certificates, therefore, 
in favor, are of no more real value than those of Jefferson or 
Buffon against it. In our own country this foolish prejudice of a 
weak: faith often manifests itself in a peculiar way. There are 
good people who take great delight in hunting out the cold and 
worthless religious testimony of some ex-President, or ex-Govern- 
or, or of some distinguished military commander. Sometimes, to 
show in a striking manner how exalted station can lend its pow- 
erful aid to Christianity, some member of Congress is cited, as 
having “ even from his proud position among the great men of the 
nation,”’ given important evidence in favor of “ our holy religion ;” 
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and this remarkable “ homage of high intellect ”’ is held forth for 
the edification of our young men, and the strengthening their 
faith in the gospel. As though one should say—who can doubt 
when such men believe? Now what is the chaff to the wheat ? 
What are all these, and ten thousand more like them, to one life 
like that of Paul, or Augustine, or Luther, or Chalmers? The testi- 
mony of such a theologian is actually worth more than that of all 
the mere chemists, and geologists, and mathematicians, and astro- 
nomers in Christendom. The evidence of one such man who 
shows that he is indeed living for eternity, has more intrinsic 
value than that of any number of speculative or philosophical 
friends of Christianity, who yet are manifestly living for time—xaré 
tiv Goplay tod xd0M0v TobTOU, 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE TAX-BOOK OF THE ROMAN CHANCERY. 


By Atrrep H. Gurernsey, New York. 


Tare Cancellarie Apostolicae et Tare S. Penitentiarie Apostolice, 
juxta Exemplar Leonis X. Pont. Mar. Rome, 1514, impressum, 
etc. Sylva Ducis, Apud Stephanum Du Mont. 1706. 

Letters concerning the Roman Chancery. By the Rev. Ricnarp 
Futter, of Beaufort, S. C., and the Right Rev. Jonn Eneianp, 
Bishop of Charleston. Baltimore. 1840. 


One of the gravest charges brought against the Church of Rome 
is that of having made crimes of every degree of enormity sub- 
jects of express license; so that, as is affirmed, upon the pay- 
ment of a sum definitely fixed and publicly announced, permission 
might be obtained to commit fraud, violence, robbery, murder, 
adultery, incest, and even those abominations for which the 
modesty of modern languages refuses to furnish a name. If the 
charge be true, it stamps an ineffaceable brand of infamy upon 
that Church, which claiming to be immutable, one and the same 
everywhere and throughout all time, assumes a present responsi- 
bility for all her past acts. Where there is no change there can 
be no amendment. If Rome is guilty of the offence charged, her | 
boasted immutability becomes her bane and her disgrace ; the 
rock upon which she claims to be built becomes the stone to grind 


her to powder. If, on the other hand, the charge cannot be fully 
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sustained, it should be frankly abandoned. To bring falsehood 
to the support of any cause is so far to destroy all that makes a 
cause worthy of support. It is folly as great as that of the High 
Priest who should have burned the ark of the covenant and the 
mercy-seat for fuel upon the altar of burnt offering. 

The charge is brought by the gravest divines and the most au- 
thoritative historians, with a distinctnessand emphasis which render 
it worthy of the most searching investigation. Robertson says : 
“ The Court of Rome granted its pardons to such transgressors 
as gave a sum of money in order to purchase them...... The 
officers of the Roman Chancery published a book containing the 
precise sum to be exacted for the pardon of every particular sin. 
A deacon guilty of murder was absolved for 20 crowns ; a bishop 
or abbot might assassinate for 300 livres; any ecclesiastic might 
violate his vows of chastity, even with aggravated circumstances, 
for the third part of that sum.’" Schlegel affirms, that ‘ accord- 
ing to this book, a man may be absolved for a murder for 20 
crowns ; a bishop or an abbot may commit a murder whenever he 
pleases for 300 livres ; and for one-third of that sum any clergy- 
man may be guilty of unchastity under the most abominable cir- 
cumstances.””* Saurin says of the Catholic clergy: “I think I 
see them calculating to themselves the profits of their doctrines ; 
consulting that scandalous book in which the price of every sin 
is stated—so much for murder, so much for assassination, so much 
for incest.’ Planck says: “ A formal tariff was drawn up for 
sins of every kind, those even which owed their names to the 
imagination of some idle casuist. In this the price of each indul- 
gence was estimated upon the most singular principles. This 
almost incredible monument of the most daring oppression, and 
of the blindest superstition, is still extant.”* Bayle, in his Dic- 
tionary, quotes from the Tax-Book, and brings similar charges, 
which he supports by various additional authorities. Merle 
D’Aubigné says: “ They invented the celebrated and scandalous 
Tariff of Indulgences, which has gone through more than forty 
editions. The least delicate ears would be offended by an enu- 


1 Charles V., b. II. 

* Note to Mosheim, in Murdock’s Translation. Cent. XVI. 

* Sermon on the Sufficiency of Redemption. To this his translator, Mr. Robert- 
gon, adds, in a note; ‘“* Mr. Saurin means: the Tax-Book of the Roman Chancery. 
This scandalous book was first printed at Rome in 1514 There we meet with 
such articles as these: * Absolution for killing a father or mother, 1 ducat, 5 carlins; 
absolution for all acts of lewdness committed by a priest, with a dispensation to be 
capable of taking orders, 21 tourn., 5 duc., 5 carlins.’ And as if this was not scanda- 
lous enough, it is added, ‘ Et nota diligenter—Take notice particularly that these 
graces and dispensations are not granted to the poor, for not having wherewith to 
_ pay, they cannot be comforted.” The same translator, in his preface, says, “ The 
Pope’s Penitentiary has published the price of every crime, as it was noted on the 
Tax-Book of the Roman Chancery.” 

* Geschichte der Entstehung der Protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, vul.I., p. 34. 

* See especially articles Banex, Paver, Tuprivs. 
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meration of all the horrors it contains. Incest, if not detected, 
was to cost five groais, and six if known. There was a stated 
price for murder, infanticide, adultery, perjury, burglary, etc.’” 

Citations to the same general purport might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, and the truth of the charges made has come 
to be generally believed throughout the Protestant world. They 
are, however, most strenuously denied by Catholics, who affirm 
that this Tax-Book is a wicked and malignant forgery, which can 
be traced to no Catholic source, but has been repeatedly and 
publicly disavowed and denounced by the Church. 

The second work whose title stands at the head of this article 
is a discussion respecting this Tax-Book, earried on between the 
late Catholic Bishop of Charleston and a Baptist clergyman. In 
one respect it is worthy of all praise: it is conducted mainly in 
an excellent spirit ; there is little of that odiwm theologicum so 
disgracefully characteristic of many discussions upon religious 
topics. But unfortunately the disputants were in no condition to 
bring the matter to an issue. Neither, apparently, had read, or 
even seen the book in question. Mr. Fuller, indeed, with the 
most praiseworthy candor, acknowledges that at the opening of 
the controversy he had only seen the statements of Robertson 
and Saurin which we have cited ; and the Bishop was apparently 
no better provided. While the discussion was pending, one gen- 
tleman gains access to a French copy of Bayle, and a translation 
of it falls into the hands of the other, which constitute their whole 
available resources. It is very much as though one should en- 
deavor to settle the Homeric controversy by the authority of the 
Biographical Dictionary, or bring Goldsmith’s Rome to prove the 
eredibility of the early books of Livy. Mr. Fuller has some 
lurking suspicions that he has not done that justice to the subject 
which he might have done had he had access to sources of in- 
formation which he suspects to exist in European libraries. But 
no such misgivings disturb the Bishop’s serenity. He assures his 
opponent that ‘ when he had Bayle he had all that the libraries 
of Europe could furnish to sustain him.” So far as this discussion 
is concerned, we need not say that we regard the question as still 
open. 

rT he charge, when traced to its ultimate authority, rests upon 
this so-called Tax-Book, and must be decided by an investigation 
into the authenticity and character of that book. This subject 
has been greatly embarrassed by the exceedingly loose manner 
in which citations from the Tax-Book have been made. Pro- 
testants almost uniformly profess to quote from it as published at 
Rome in 1514, under the direction of Leo X.; but a great part 
of the provisions which they cite are not found in any copy claim- 
ing such an origin. This diversity, as Schlegel remarks, who, 
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however, falls into the same error, has occasioned the denial of 
the authenticity of any such book. The fact is, the quotations 
are all made at second-hand ; and are uniformly taken from Bayle, 
with an occasional attempt to reduce the sums he gives to modern 
currency. Hence occurs the strange intermixture of livres, and 
groats, and ducats, and shillings. Bayle has not been sufficiently 
careful to distinguish the different works from which he quotes, 
but has been far more so than those who have followed him. 

The works thus confounded may be divided into two general 
classes. The first class does not profess to be taken from any 
authorized Catholic work; and so can have only an indirect au- 
thority upon the question at issue. The works composing this 
class may all be traced to a common original. The Protestant 
princes of Germany at various times presented charges against 
the Court of Rome, as reasons for denying her authority. In 
1562 they laid before the Emperor Ferdinand a list of one hun- 
dred charges (Centum Gravimina), which they assigned as reasons 
for refusing to be present at or acknowledge the authority of the 
Council of Trent. A committee was appointed to maintain these 
charges, some of which related to the impositions and exactions 
of the spiritual courts at Rome. In proof of these the committee 
appended a list purporting to be the sums exacted for various in- 
dulgences and dispensations. No attempt was made to assign 
each specific charge to its appropriate court ; which indeed, was not 
necessary, as the charges were against the courts in general. It 
was not, moreover, affirmed that the sums were legally exacted, 
or were anything other than mere official abuses. This is the 
first mention which we find among Protestants of the Tax-Book. 

In 1564 this list was published at Lyons by Antoine du Pinet, 
a zealous Protestant, accompanied by a French translation and a 
preface and notes inveighing against the Roman Church. It was 
published the same year at Basle, by Musculus, in his Loci Com- 
munes. In the year following, the book of the committee, with 
the list annexed, was translated into Latin by Tuppius. Pinet’s 
book seems to have perished ; at least, we cannot find it on the 
catalogues of the various libraries which we have consulted ; but 
we learn from Bayle that it was copied from the list of the Ger- 
man princes; and Daniel Franck, in his work on the Prohibitory 
Index, states that this list was the same as that published by 
Musculus in his Loct Communes, which now lies before us. The 
identification of these three copies is therefore complete. They 
are traced to their source, which stops short of Rome. Bayle 
happened to be best acquainted with Pinet’s book, and made his 
citations from it. Modern writers have adopted his quotations, 
but have assigned them to a wrong source. As far as the charges 
in question rest upon these books, we must consider them as not 
proven. 
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There are, however, two Tax-Books, substantially agreeing, 
which profess to be authentic copies of works put forth by papal 
authority. The first of these was published in 1651, by Lauren- 
tius Banck, Professor of Jurisprudence at Franeker, who claims 
to have compiled it from various authentic documents. This 
edition we have never seen formally cited, though it is frequently 
mentioned. With some slight addins it agrees with the Tax- 
Book whose title is placed at the head of this article, claiming to 
be an accurate and literal transcript of the official copy put forth 
in 1514, at Rome, by order of Leo X. 

From this latter book we shall present somewhat extended ex- 
tracts, in order to furnish a basis for an inquiry into its authenti- 
city and true character. These extracts will embrace the princi- 

al articles which bear upon the question of the licensing of sin ; 
and they will be so far complete that it will be safe to assume 
that ‘any provision cited by writers who treat on this subject, 
which is not here given in full, does not occur in any work claim- 
ing a Roman origin ; but is taken, through the medium of Bayle, 
from Pinet’s book. 

The edition before us was printed in 1706, at Bois-le-Duc, 
(Latinized Sylva Ducis), by Stephen Du Mont, and is a copy of 
the Latin part of an edition which ‘he put forth, in Latin and 
Dutch, in 1664. The identity of these two editions is shown by 
the citations of Bayle, made from the earlier edition, which are all 
found in the later. It forms a small octavo volume of 126 pages, 
exclusive of prefatory matter, and purports to be taken from a 
copy printed at Rome in 1514, by Marcellus Silber, otherwise 
called Franck, under the direction of Leo X. Of this volume 51 
pages are occupied with the taxes of the Chancery, 12 by those 
of the Penitentiary, and the remainder of the volume by illustra- 
tive matter of various kinds. 

The taxes of the Chancery contain nothing which any well-in- 
formed Catholic would deny. Their only importance, so far as 
the present question is concerned, is the light which they shed 
upon the taxes of the Penitentiary. They consist of some 500 
articles distributed under 37 titles or heads. About one half of 
these taxes relate to ecclesiastical benefices, the filling of vacan- 
cies, and translations from one to another. The remainder refer 
to various dispensations and privileges granted to laity and clergy. 
The extracts which follow are a fair specimen of these taxes, both 
as respects the subjects of taxation and the amounts charged. 
The sums throughout are given in grossi—a small coin of which 
the present value is about five cents; but it must be borne in 
mind that at the date of the Tax-Book the value of money was 
some three or four times greater than at present. 

Gratia Expectativa for a single benefice, for one present, is taxed, - - 12 


For several benefices, for each is > aie see 2 
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If there be in the same letters a dispensation for iack “ the sequisite. age ter 
holding the benefice, for one zone, is oan. - 

And for each additional year, - - - - - - 

For a single benefice, for one absent, Sees te a Sa ov 3d 

And for each additional benefice, - - 

Letters for a benefice about to become ‘vacant by promotion to a . Cathedral 
Church or Monastery, or by an additional benefice, or the like, - - 

For a benefice about to be vacated by deprivation, - - - - : 

It the deprivation be ordered on account of adhesion to an anti-pope, since the 
narration is longer, an addition is to be made to the tax, in proportion to the 
number of lines. 

For a.bishop to have power to grant dispensations for [marrying within] the 
fourth degree of consanguinity, without the number of persons being expressed, 100 

If the number of persons be expressed, the first is taxed, ti? 2 oe - 20 

Grant to the Scabini of a town, who =v been accustomed to tse hater wax for 
seals, that they may use red, - - : 

That a layman, with two of his family 1 may visit the Holy Sepulchre, - 

That a layman may not be held to fast on days enjoined by the Church, and that 
he may use cheese, - - « - . - 

License for choosing a confessor, - - - - - - : - 10 

That one may choose a confessor who may grant absolution once in casibus 
reservatis, and as often as need be in other cases, even from censures, - 26 

Relaxation of an interdict, for a town or village, - - - - - - 100 

For a city, é “ - - « - - - - - - 150 

Absolution in mortis articulo, for one person, - - - - - - 14 

Dispensation for contenating meprings in the fourth degree of affinity or con- 
sanguinity, - - - - 15 

For co atracting in the third degre ee, - - 20 

For nobles in the third, = - . - 30 

For contracting in cogngtione spirituale, - 16 

The same for a duke or prince, - r 30 

Absolution in mortis articuio for all who contribute to a monastery destroyed 
by fire, to be valid for two years, - - - - - - - - 60 

lor each additional year is added, - - - - - - - - 4 

That any one who, without fault of his own, has nce an eye, meg receive and 
hold a canonry or prebend, - - - - - 26 

That one who has lost an eye by disease, may be promote “d to holy orders, - 15 

Indulgence for a hospital or chapel, for one year, - - 16 

For two years, for a church or chapel, - - - 20 

For seven years, - - - - - 50 

Indulgence for the third part of sins, - - - - - 10 


As many cases would occur, for which no special provision 
could be made, it is further ordered that in such cases, the tax be 
computed by lines; one gross to be paid for three lines, except 
where their number exceeded thirty, in which case, on account 
of the increased difficulty of writing, a gross was to be paid for 
two lines. A line was in all cases to be estimated at twenty-five 
words. 

With respect to these Tare Cancellaria, as has been remarked 
already, no discussion would ever have arisen, had they stood 
alone. But appended to them are the Tare Penitentiaria, refer- 
ring to an altogether different class of matters. Of these taxes, 
the principal bearing upon the question at issue are as follows, 
the amounts, as before, being in grossi :— 

Absolution for one who in the church [that is, as elsewhere defined, whose of- 


fence is known to a number of individuals, so as to cause — scandal] has 
known a woman, or committed any other crime, - - - 6 


20 
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Absolution for concubinage, with a dispensation for irregularity, and that con- 
trary to provincial and synodical constitutions, - - e é a 
Absolution for the same, for a layman, ° - a d FE e ‘ 
Absolution for one who has carnally known mother or sister, or any relation by 
consanguinity or affinity, or his god-mother, - - - or OU te * 

Absolution for him who has deflowered a virgin, - - 

Absolution for simony, for a layman, - ° 

The same for a Presbyter, - - « — a - 

Absolution for perjury, hte ree: oe i , ‘i 

Absolution for one who has deposed falsely in a criminal case, : 

Absolution for a layman present [at the Court of Rome], who has slain an 
Abbot, or other presbyter inferior to a Bishop, or a Monk or Clerk, 7,8, or 

This is not granted to one absent [from the court,] since all such are obliged to 
visit the apostolic see, unless he allege some permanent impediment; when 
the tax is the same ; or some temporary impediment, as war, poverty, sick- 
ness ; and then a clause must be added, that when the impediment ceases, he 
shall visit the apostolic see ; and the tax is the same. 

Absolution for the slaying of a layman by a layman, which may be committed 
to his rector, . - - - - - - - : a ‘ 

But if the offender be a clerk, it must be committed to his ordinary, and none 
other, since the execution of his orders, if he have them, is prohibited to him, 
as also his promotion to higher. But if he be already promoted to minor or- 
ders, he may receive a dispensation to minister in those which he has receiv- 
ed, but ascent to superior orders is forbidden him. 

Absolution for one who has slain father, mother, brother, sister, wife or any 
other lay kindred, (for if any one of them bea clerk, the slayer must 
visit the apostolic see)—which absolution may be committed to his bishop 
or official, or to some abbot or other prelate, or bishop in the diocese; but 
cannot be committed to a curate:—each of them comesto  - - - 5or7 

Note, that if the slayer be a clerk he is suspended from the execution of his 
orders, if he have any, and his ascent to superior is forever forbidden, e: 

Absolution fora husband who has struck his wife so as to produce abortion ° 

Absolution for a woman who has drunk any potion or done anything else by 
which the quickened fetus has been destroyed in utero, - ‘ 


a ~ 
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Absolution and dispensation for robbery, burning, plunder, and lay homicide, 
which may be committed fo a prelate other than the ordinary, - - 

But if the aforesaid be committed in a consecrated place, or with the viola- 
tion of sacred places, the absolution is committed to the ordinary. And if 
the offender be a clerk, the execution of his orders is prohibited, together 
with his ascent to higher, - - - - - - - - -'g 


The above are the most striking articles bearing upon the case 
in hand. There are many provisions of an indifferent character 
relating to irregularities m the reception and administration of 
holy orders ; to commutations of vows; to marriages within the 
prohibited degrees ; to disqualifications for holy orders arising, 
under canonical rules, from bodily defects and the like; with 
which we have no present concern. 

The authenticity of the Tax-Book which contains, and is cha- 
racterized by, the above extracts, is the question at issue ; and 
this hinges upon two points: Did Marcellus Silber, at the time 
and place affirmed, publish an authentic edition of the Tax-Book ? 
and, Is the book before us a faithful copy of that edition ? Of 
both these questions we undertake to prove the affirmative. 

It is certainly somewhat singular that this edition of 1514 
should be so generally referred to as the earliest. Neither Sau- 
rin, nor Schlegel, nor even Bayle, were aware of any earlier one. 
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It can, however, be shown that previous to 1514 more than 
twenty editions had been printed at Rome alone, besides many 
at other places. We doubt, indeed, if, with the exception of 
the Scriptures, there was any book of which so many editions 
were printed during the fifteenth century as of this. This is to 
be explained by the fact that the book referred to points of eccle- 
siastical discipline which required to be made known throughout 
all Christendom ; and that the functions of the Roman Chancery 
ceased upon the death of a Pope, and required to be re-envalidated 
by his successor. Hence one of the earliest acts of each Pontiff 
was to put forth the rules and taxes of this court, even though 
there was little or no variation from those of his predecessors. 

The following details of editions of the Tax-Book are gathered 
from Panzer’s Annales Typographice, 12 vols., 4to., which con- 
tain the titles and descriptions of all known works printed pre- 
vious to 1536. The Tax-Book will be found under the various 
years and places of publication, and also in the indices which 
accompany the work. It is usually entered under the title “* Re- 
gule, etc., Cancellaria ;’’ but inspection will show that the taxes 
of the court were appended to its rules. 

The art of printing was brought to Rome about 1465, which is 
the date of the earliest known Roman book. Nine years later, 
in 1474, just after the accession of Sixtus IV. to the pontificate, 
the rules and taxes of the Chancery, as confirmed by him, were 
printed. This is set down as the seventieth book printed at 
Rome. ‘Two other editions were issued during this pontificate. 
Innocent VIII. succeeded to the papal chair in 1484. In Sep- 
tember of that year the Tax-Book was put forth under his au- 
thority by Stephen Planck, containing a preface by Roderic Bor- 
gia, at that time Vice-Chancellor, afterwards the infamous Pope 
Alexander VI. Two other editions appeared the same year, 
under the direction of Borgia, by Eucharius Silber, who appears 
about that time to have become court printer. During the reign 
of Innocent VIII. Silber published four other editions, the last in 
1491; and four others still are recorded as published at Rome 
by other printers. In 1492 Borgia ascended the pontifical chair, 
in which year Silber put forth the Tax-Book as confirmed by 
him ; and between that year and 1500 he published three other 
editions. He printed it again in 1504. His later editions are 
dated Campo Flore, Rome. This Eucharius Silber, as his alias 
Franck indicates, was pecnenly a German, who had brought his 
art and mystery of prin oe its northern home to the banks 
of the “ yellow Tiber.” For thirty years he carried on his craft 
with zeal and apparent success; for his “list of books” if it 
would not bear comparison with those of our modern bibliopoles, is 

et among the largest of the early Roman printers. And when 
Fa name no longer appears, we find his successor—probably his 
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son—Marcellus Silber, or Franck, pursuing business at the “ old 
stand” in the Campo F lore. About 1510 the name of Eucharius 
Silber disappears, and in its stead we have that of Marcellus Sil- 
ber, whose first edition of the Tax-Book bears date 1512, fol- 
lowed two years later by that from which this of Du Mont 
professes to have been taken. 

We have not thought it necessary to particularize various edi- 
tions published at other places than Rome, nor several others 

ublished there. It was, for instance, issued at Paris in 1499, 
1505, 1511, and 1520; at Florence in 1502, and at various other 
places previous to the Reformation. 

This whole detail of editions has been given, not for the pur- 
pose of proving that there was published and widely circulated a 
genuine Tax-Book of the Roman Chancery—for this is disputed 
on no hand—but the object has been to show that this edition by 
Marcellus Silber, published at Rome in 1514 was authentic. 
The proof of which stands thus : 

We have shown the publication at Rome, during thirty-five 
successive years, of more than twenty editions of the work. Of 
these at least twelve proceeded from a single establishment, to 
which was entrusted the publication of editions prepared by the 
head of the Chancery, who afterwards became head of the Church. 
The fact of the publication of this particular edition is abundantly 
established by Panzer; and the authenticity of it is evident from 
the place whence, and the person by whom it was put forth. 

But suppose this single edition stood alone, and no collateral 
proof to have existed of its genuineness, still it could not have 
been a forgery, for there was no man in existence whose interests 
or principles would have led him to forge it. Protestants as 
yet were not. ‘Tetzel had not then opened his holy-fair in Ger- 
many. ‘The fiery Augustine monk had hardly been drawn from 
his cloister, where he had been “ mewing his mighty youth,” 
nerving himself by inward struggles for the stern conflict in which 
he was about to engage, and learning by suffering those doctrines 
which he was soon to teach. Such a forgery couid not have been 
anywhere put forth, and least of all at Rome, under the very 
shadow of the pontifical throne. 

It now remains to identify the edition of Silber and this of Du 
Mont before us. ‘This latter contains an official attestation, 
signed by the municipal clerk of Bois-le-Duc, that, at the com- 
mand of the magistrates, this edition of Du Mont had been com- 
pared by the Scabini of that place with that of Silber, the title of 
which they give in full, precisely as given by Panzer, and that 
it had been found to agree, word for word with that original. It 
was also compared with an edition of Paris, dated 1520, which 
we also know to have existed, which was like the other, with 
the exception of containing a few additional paragraphs, which 
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are separately inserted in Du Mont’s edition. This official 
authentication is proof of the highest authority—proof which 
would be held valid in any court of justice, in reference to the 

ravest legal documents—of the facts to which it relates. That 
is, it is sufficient proof that these officials did. compare this book 
of Du Mont with certain copies which were presented to them as, 
and which they believed to be, authentic works of the dates and 
places specified. That such authentic works really existed is 
also in proof. These must therefore have been those authentic 
editions themselves, or forgeries of them—printed forgeries, too, 
for so runs their attestation,’ not mere manuscript copies—and 
sufficiently well executed to deceive them.» 

If these were forgeries, whence came they? Where did Du 
Mont procure them. He could not have made them so as for an 
instant to have persuaded any one that a book fresh from the 
press had really been in existence for a century and a half. It 
1s next to impossible to do this in the case of a manuscript ; to 
do it with a printed book is absolutely so. But were they not 
spurious editions of an earlier date? So Bishop England sup- 
poses; and with a most surprising ignorance of the facts of the 
case, he fixes upon Pinet’s book as the first forgery. Bayle, 
whom he had before him, and from whom alone he knew any- 
thing of either, should have taught him better. Pinet’s book dif- 
fers from that of Du Mont in every possible respect. It differs 
in matter and in manner, in form and in substance, in the subjects 
of taxation and in the sums imposed. To suppose that books so dif- 
fering could have appeared to anybody to agree ‘* word for word,”’ 
one would think might have staggered a credulity which had been 
found proof against the difficulties in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Foriin the latter, while the form remains to cheat the 
senses, the substance is supposed to have been changed ; but 
here, form and substance, essence and accident, are alike differ- 
ent; and yet we are to suppose them identical. But Pinet’s 
pook, moreover, could never have been passed off as a Roman 
publication. It was in Latin and French; it inveighed most 
bitterly against the Church of Rome; it bore its date and place 
of publication, Lyons, upon its face; and was signed with the 
initials of its editor, a zealous and well-known Protestant. 

Nor is the Bishop at al] more happy, when making use of his 
national Hibernian privilege of ‘‘ speaking twice,”’ he fixes upon 
the book of the Protestant princes of Germany as the first for- 
gery. This underlies precisely the same objections with that of 
Pinet. It is in no respect like the one of which he would have 


? Comparata est per dominos Danielem von der Muelen, et per Joannem Daes- 
donck, Scabinos civitatis Sylve-Ducencis, et subscribta 4 me, Secretario dicte 
civitatis hec copia cum originali cujus titulus [here follows the title in full pre- 
cisely as set down in Panzer] Rome in Campo Flore impresse ...,. et 
invente est cum eorum respectivé originalibus de verbo ad verbum convenire. 
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us believe it to be a copy. So also Banck’s book could not have 
been one, of the “ originals”? with which Du Mont’s book was 
found to agree. ‘That bore its Protestant origin on its face, to- 
gether with its author’s name, its then recent date, and its place 
of publication. ‘This surely amounts to a “ negative pregnant” 
as to the question of forgery. 

But we do not rest the case upon mere negative proof. Al- 
though no Protestant copy can be produced of the Tax-Book 
from which Du Mont’s—confessedly a reprint of some earlier 
“‘exemplar,”’ could have been taken—there is a Catholic copy 
of a century earlier, with which it agrees perfectly. We are able 
to produce this Catholic copy, still extant, and put forth under 
the solemn sanction of the Pope. So far then from Du Mont’s 
book being a copy of some earlier forgery, we place it under the 
express protection of the Supreme Pontiff, sealing it, as it were, 
with the very ring of the fisherman. The copy is contained in 
the Tractatus Tractatuum, or as it is sometimes called the Oceanus 
Juris, a vast collection of treatises on pontifical and imperial law, 
the publication of which was completed in 1584, at Venice. It 
comprises twenty-eight immense folio volumes, containing trea- 
tises, some original and others republished, by the most celebrated 
jurists and canonists of the day. The concluding volumes were 
issued under the direct sanction of Pope Gregory XIV., to whom 
the work was finally inscribed. ‘The fifteenth volume of this col- 
lection is occupied with the general subject of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, and the rights of the Papal See in respect to them. At 
page 368 of this volume we find, the Tare Cancellarie and the 
Taxe Penitentiaria, as contained in Du Mont’s book. We have 
compared the two; the Taz@ Penitentiarie especially, word by 
word, and find the articles to be precisely the same; the sums, 
too, with some half-dozen slight variations are identical ; and 
with the exception of a very few unimportant verbal differences 
such as ea for i/la, citra for circa, and the like, they agree word 
for word. ‘These verbal variations are just sufficient to make it 
probable that Du Mont’s edition was not actually taken from that 
in the Tractatus, but that both had an earlier and common original. 

There are, further, certain circumstances which go to fix the 
date of this common original as considerably earlier than 1584. 
In the first place though the work is dated at that time, yet from 
its magnitude it must have occupied a number of years, so that 
the earlier volumes must have been compiled some time previ- 
ously. Then again the taxes of the Penitentiary, as we shall 
hereafter have occasion to mention, were utterly abolished in 
1569; which would seem to show that the volume which con- 
tains them was really printed before that year. Again, appended 
to each of these tax-lists is a suplementary treatise modifying 
them to a certain degree, and professing to show what were the 
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“ present forms” of these courts. This indicates that some time 
had elapsed since the establishment of the original lists. The 
interval between 1514 and the date of the publication of the 
Tractatus is certainly none too much to afford time for these 
changes. 

At any rate, Silber’s edition and that in the Tractatus are both 
genuine and of authority ; and so they must have been essentially 
the same: Du Mont’s edition, as it agrees with the latter of 
course did with the former, and must have been taken from an 
authentic source. That source could not have been the Tracta- 
tus itseh, for otherwise he would have published the supple- 
mentary treatise ; so that little doubt can exist that his “‘ Exem- 
plar’’ was really the edition of Silber, as he claims, and as the 
officials of Bois-le-Duc certify. 

Our argument though informally, meets every point urged by 
Bishop England against the authenticity of the Tax-Book, with 
asingle exception. ‘This is, that it must be a forgery because it 
has been denounced by the Church by having been placed upon 
the Prohibitory Index. It is very true that a Tax-Book is there 
inserted. But what Tax-Book? It is denounced ‘“ cum ab here- 
ticis depravata—when corrupted by heretics.”” This insertion 
can be found in no index earlier than 1570 ;—after the publica- 
tion of the lists of the German princes, of Pinet, and of Muscu- 
lus. These might be considered as corrupted, on many grounds 
—their accompanying matter if nothing more—and were certain] 
put forth by heretics. But the editions sanctioned by Leo x 
and Gregory XIV. do not come under this category ; nor does 
that of Du Mont, which we have shown to agree with them. The 
only edition which we find specifically mentioned in the various 
Indices we have examined, is that of Banck. ‘This is specified 
in the Index put forth at Rome in 1819, now before us. 

How much weight is to be given to the authority of this, will 
easily appear by a slight inspection of its contents, which, as Cole- 
ridge says, one might fancy to be the “‘ muster-roll of the hostile 
armies of Michael and Satan, printed promiscuously, or extracted 
at hap-hazard, only that the extracts from the former appear some- 
what more numerous.” We will not take the Index as put forth 
in the dark ages, but that published at Rome in the nineteeth 

ear of this nineteenth century. 

If, as Milton says, ‘‘ books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them,” the noblest of them all will 
find their peers on the pages of the Prohibitory Index. Scarcely 
a score of lines from the name of Banck, appears that of Bacon 
a man whom the world has Jong since acquitted of presumption 
for prefixing to his works the lofty words ‘these are the medita- 
tions of Francis of Verulam, which that posterity should be 
aware of he deemed for their benefit.” His name appears with a 
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special prohibition of the magnificent treatise on the Dignity and 
Advancement of Learning. A littlebeyond, we find the name of 
Mitton, with a prohibition of Paradise Lost, unless corrected. 
We would like to see a copy of Paradise Lost, or Lycidas, or the 
Areopagitica, or the Preface to the Second Book on the Prelaty, 
after it had been “corrected ” by some wily Jesuit, or lean Francis- 
can, or oily Dominican. KepLer and Copernicus are there. Gro- 
Tius is there, with a prohibition of not merely his theological 
works, but of his great treastise de Juris Belli et Pacis. Wauton’s 
Polygott is prohibited, out of charity, we suppose, to the wild 
Arabs, Ethiopians, and Syrians, who might otherwise be corrupted 
by the perusal of their own ancient versions of the Scriptures. But 
why go on, when everybody knows that an insertion in the Pro- 
hibitory Index, proves only that the Congregation who framed it, 
wished a particular book not to circulate, and it proves nothing at 
all more? It does not touch the question of forgery or authenticity. 
And even if such an insertion did convey the judgment of the fram- 
ers of the Index, that the book was spurious, it is quite supposable 
that they might have been as ignorant as Bishop England him- 
self on the matter, and have supposed a genuine production of 
their own Church to have been an arrant forgery. It would seem 
as though the) Bishop wished to furnish future rhetoricians with 
specimens of the various forms of false reasoning enumerated by 
Aristotle ; and as he had before given examples of conclusions 
correctly drawn from false premises, he now wished to furnish an 
incorrect conclusion deduced from a true premise. 

If we have been successful in proving the genuineness of the 
Tax-Book in question, and vindicating it from the charge of hav- 
ing been forged by Protestants, and so may bring it forward as a 
witness whose testimony is to be received, it still remains to 
inquire whether it supports the charge, whose sole proof rests 
upon it. Does this Tax-Book prove that the Roman Church has 
licensed the commission of sin, upon the payment of a certain sum 
of money ? 

Although the affirmative of this question has been tacitly as- 
sumed on both sides, we answer, most unhesitatingly that it does 
not. Upon the very face of it, it does no such thing. We have 
given the articles which, if any, must sustain this charge, and we 
do affirm that from beginning to end there is no permission, nor 
hint of permission, for the commission of any crime, or of any act 
which any Protestant considers forbidden by the divine law. 

The only possible exception to this statement is the dispensa- 
tions which are mentioned for marrying within the second degree 
of affinity—say with the sister of a deceased wife—which a small 
portion of the Protestant Church consider unlawful. But it must 
be remembered that the Roman Church does not consider these 
as mala in se, but merely prohibits them on the ground of good 
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order, and by her own authority. Now the power which pro- 
hibits may, for good reasons permit an act in particular instances. 
In the present case the Church of Rome has always been ex- 
tremely loth to remit her general rule, and has usually done so 
only in cases of public concern, as where, for instance, a disputed 
succession could be settled by the intermarriage of claimants 
within the canonical degree of affinity or consanguinity. 

It is very true thatin the citations which we have made from 
Schlegel Saurin, Merle, DAubigné, and in other writers, too nu- 
merous for quotation, a price is said to have been fixed for the com- 
mission of the enormities mentioned. But there is no such thing 
in the Tax-Book which they bring forward in proof—that whose 
authenticity we have been laboring to establish. ‘The charge is 
only sustained by a translation either wilfully false or shamefully 
careless. Crimes are in no single case permitted. ‘They are 
always spoken of as past. Absolution (not permission) is granted 
to one “* qui false deposuit,”’ “‘ carnaliter cognovit,”’ “‘ bibit aliquem 
potum ” ‘* feetum destruzit,” and soon. ‘The very word ‘ abso- 
lution ” used to designate the thing granted, is enough to show 
any one at all conversant with the technology of the Roman 
Church, that reference could only be intended to past acts. A 
dispensation grants permission to perform some act otherwise for- 
bidden ; but neither an absolution nor an indulgence gives per- 
mission to do any act, good, bad, or indifferent. Absolution can 
only be granted after confession and presumed repentance for a 
crime, and is supposed to remit the inherent and essential guilt 
which attaches to the sinner in consequence of it; but does not 
do away with the necessity of a temporal punishment. Hence, 
absolution is almost always accompanied by the infliction of pen- 
ance. ‘This temporal punishment, according to the Catholic the 
ory, is committed to the discretion of the Church, who may remit 
it, either in whole or in part, for reasons which appear to her to be 
valid. This remission of temporal punishment, whether to be 
endured here by way of discipline and penances, or hereafter in 
purgatory, is technically called an indulgence. Such, and such 
only, were the indulgences hawked about by Tetzel, which gave 
the first impulse to the Reformation. An absolution for a sin, or 
an indulgence in respect to its temporal penalty, we repeat, is not 
at all a permission to commit it; on the contrary, as both pre- 
= contrition and amendment, they are an implied prohibition 
of it. 

Here we would paiticularly advert to the extract from the 
translator of Saurin, given in a note on a previous page, as exhib- 
iting a greater amount of misrepresentation than we remember 
ever to have elsewhere seen within so small a compass. It will 
be recollected that the articles there cited are referred to the Tax- 
Book published at Rome in 1514. Not one of them occurs in 
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that book. And even in Pinet’s book, from which they are taken, 
they do not relate to future but to past acts. They are absolu- 
tions for what has been committed, not permissions for future 
commission. ‘The provision which is set down as the crowning 
ing act of wickedness, ‘‘ Take notice partcularly,” etc., occurs 
neither in the edition of Silber nor in that of Pinet; but is found 
in the Paris edition of 1520, whence it is separately inserted by Du 
Mont in his copy, with a reference to its origin, and also in the 
supplementary treatise in the Tractatus. But it does not occur 
in the connexion in which Mr. Robertson places it. It refers 
not to the crimes which he has just enumerated, but to marriages 
within the prohibited degrees. It is not even part of the Taxes 
of the Penitentiary, to which alone these could belong, but be- 
longs to and is part of the taxes of the Chancery, which had no 
more to do with the crimes and absolutions referred to, than a 
custom-house has with the crime of murder. The context is as 
follows: A dispensation for marriage within the second degree, 
must be compounded for with the Datary in a large sum, accord- 
ing to the quality of the persons. ‘“ Et nota diligenter quod hu- 
jusmodi gratias et dispensationes non concedantur pauperibus, quia 
non sunt, ideo non possunt consolart.”” ‘To say nothing of the ex- 
tremely doubtful rendering of quia non sunt “for not having 
wherewith to pay,” the notice must refer to what has gone before, 
and can only be intended to place additional obstacles in the way 
of the marriages specified, by prohibiting them to the common 
people. 

But it is further asserted that although these taxes may not be 
the price for which permission to commit the given acts is formal- 
ly granted, yet as they were the price, publicly announced and 
universally known, at which pardons were to be obtained for 
them, after commission, their practical effect was a permission. 
Now if these taxes were the price of absolution, the quid pro quo 
for which it was granted, so that a man had only to pay the price 
and receive his absolution, we grant that such might be the case. 
But we deny that evea this was the design of the taxes. We deny 
that they were in any case the price paid for absolution, or the 
condition upon which it was bestowed. This we intend to make 
evident by setting forth the true relation which the Penitentiary 
bore to the crimes over which it had jurisdiction, and the real de 
sign of its taxes. 

Upon these points the taxes of the Chancery throw great light 
on those of the Penitentiary. It is evident, from the constitution 
of these tribunals that the taxes of each bore the same relation to 
the matters to which they refer. A moment’s consideration will 
show that the taxes of the Chancery were not the price of the 
grants made by that tribunal. Take for example the subject of 
Benefices. It is well known that to the Roman see was reserved 
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the power of filling all vacancies occurring in any primacy, arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, or monastery, of which the annual value ex- 
ceeded two hundred florins.’ Furthermore, any vacancy, of what- 
ever amount, occurring in eight specified months of the year, 
hence called “ apostolic months,” was in like manner reserved.’ 
And in addition to these general reservations, a great number of 
special ones were also made.* Every person who received a 
grant of one of the benefices so reserved was obliged to pay into 
the papal treasury a certain sum, usually set down as the income 
of the first year, hence called annates. Some idea of the produc- 
tiveness of these annates throughout Christendom may be formed 
from the example of a single kingdom. The volume of the Trac- 
tatus before quoted contains a list of the benefices in the kingdom 
of France which were absolutely reserved, and the sums payable 
for each. This list occupies eleven folio columns, and the whole 
amount is between seven and eight millions of florins. This, it 
must be borne in mind only includes the benefices absolutely re- 
served, and does not include those reserved as falling vacant in 
the ‘apostolic months.”? Besides these, enormous sums were 
continually raised upon various pretexts, by means of tithes, 
general indulgences, jubilees, and the like. The sums thus 
gathered into Rome from all Christendom were immense. Italy, 
Spain, and England, were undoubtedly as productive as France ; 
Germany was considerably more so. These benefices were the 
main channels through which flowed towards Rome that great 
current of gold, which impoverished every other nation ; and to 
check which became one of the paramount objects of policy with 
every sovereign in Europe, and which finally gave rise to the 
French Pragmatic Sanction, and the German Concordate. These 
sums, and not the petty amounts named in the ‘Tax-Book, 
were the consideration for which the benefices were granted. 

A comparison of a few items will show the disproportion be- 
tween these rates. By the Tax-Book of the Chancery provision- 
ary letters for a vacant archbishopric are charged 24 grossi; in 
the list the French archbishoprics are rated to pay 6,000, 9,000, 
and 12,000 florins respectively. A bishopric in the Tax-Book is 
set down at 20 grossi; in the list they must pay from 300 to 9,000 
florins. A monastery is in the Tax-Book set down at 16 grossi ; 
in the list these are rated from a few florins up to 12,000. Again; 
a large sum, sometimes amounting to thousands of crowns, was 
demanded for the archiepiscopal palliwm ; the taxes for this, as 
set down in the Tax-Book under several distinct specifications, 
amount to just 40 grossi. 

Sums so disproportionate were, of course, paid for entirely dif- 
ferent purposes. The taxes of the Chancery were simply the 
fees paid to the different officials of that court for preparing, au- 


* Rules of Chancery, IT. ae es 3 Ib. III.—VIII. 
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thenticating, and dispatching the documents emanating from it. 
They were no more the price paid for the bestowments of the 
court, than the sum paid for recording a title-deed is the price for 
which an estate is purchased. This is the description given of 
them by Pope John XXII., by whom they were established. 
“There are,” ays Van Espen, Jus Ecclesiasticum, Cologne, 
1748)” many officials attached to the Chancery, whose business 
it is to transcribe, revise, and register its documents. These 
have a share in the annates or in the sums paid for the preparation 
of the letters ; and these legal fees (jura) are what are commonly 
called Tare Cancellarie Apostolice.”’ This explains that direc- 
tion for reckoning the taxes, where they are not specifically Jaid 
down, at so much per line, and the express provision for a greater 
charge being made in certain cases where the copying was more 
difficult, or the amount of writing greater. 

Having thus determined the true character of the Chancery 
taxes, we have in effect determined that of the Penitentiary taxes ; 
for, we repeat, it is clear that they bore the same relation to the 
procedures of their several courts. The Tax-Book was neither 
more nor less than a fee-bill. ‘This use of the term has descend- 
ed to our own law courts, in precisely the same signification. On 
the supposition that these taxes constituted the price paid for the 
sins in question, Planck might well say that the amounts were 
estimated on the most singular principles. Absolution for perjury 
and for partaking of the sacrament with an excommunicated per- 
son were each to cost 6 grossi. A man was to pay 27 grossi for 
marrying in the third degree of consanguinity, and only 6 for de- 
flowering a virgin. A clergyman might obtain absolution for 
concubinage and a dispensation to minister in holy orders for 6 
grossi, while if he had accidentally lost an eye he must pay 76 
for a dispensation only. A man might kill his father or mother 
for the same which it would cost to obtain permission to eat but- 
terin Lent. One might amuse himself at Rome in hunting bishops 
and prelates for a tithe of what it costs in England to obtain a 
license for shooting hares. It is absurd. Whatever may have 
been the crimes and abuses of Rome, and all history bears wit- 
ness to their number and enormity, she has never committed—to 
use the language of a celebrated politician—“ that worse than 
crime, that blunder,” of so grievously underrating the market 
value of her wares. : 

The action of the Penitentiary, in respect to sin, grows out of 
the Catholic theory of justification and pardon. According to 
this theory, the essential guilt and eternal punishment of sin can 
only be expiated by the merits of the Redeemer; but when this 
eternal punishment has been remitted, God reserves a certain 
temporal punishment for the sinner himself to endure, lest the 
easiness of his pardon should make him careless of falling back 
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into sin. Now for the pardon of sin committed after baptism, 
and for the remission of the essential guilt and the eternal punish- 
ment of it, a sacramental confession, where practicable, and the 
priestly absolution is requisite ; and where these cannot be ob- 
tained a sincere and hearty desire for them must be felt. In all 
usual cases the power of receiving this confession, administering 
the sacrament to the offender, — granting absolution, is confided 
to the ordinary clergy of the Church. But certain cases are 
reserved for the sole consideration of the Apostolic see, as head 
and mother of allthe Churches. For these absolution can only 
be granted by the Pope, or by his special direction ; and the 
Penitentiary is his organ for that purpose. When a person who 
had been guilty of one of the crimes reserved, made persona! 
application for absolution to the officers of the Penitentiary, who 
held daily sessions in some of the principal churches in Rome for 
that purpose, his confession was received, the appropriate penance 
prescribed, the sacrament administered, and absolution pronounced. 
In certain cases, as, for instance, the killing of an ecclesiastic, as 
laid down in the extracts we have furnished from the 'Tax-Book, 
the criminal was obliged to appear personally at Rome, in order to 
receive absolution. But in ordinary cases application might be 
made by letter. 

The method of application to the Penitentiary, the mode of 
procedure, and the forms to be observed, are laid down with great 
exactness by the Jesuit Marcus Paulus in his “ Praxis.’ The 
penitent was to make confession to the ordinary clergy of his city, 
who was to forward an accurate statement of the case to the 
Penitentiarius Major at Rome, with a request that authority for 
absolution might be granted by “letters apostolical.”” These 
letters were then prepared by the officers of the pape oh 
containing a brief statement of the case, directed to some neigh- 
boring ecclesiastic, who in certain cases was required to be ‘a 
bishop or other prelate, directing him to hear the confession of the 
penitent, and, if in his judgment it was proper, to grant absolu- 
tion from the guilt incurred, having first administered the sacra- 
ment and imposed due penance. A special direction was also 
given that where injury had been inflicted, reparation, as far as 
possible, should be made. 

The sums paid the officials for the preparation, authentication, 
and dispatch of these “ letters apostolical,””? were the taxes of the 
Penitentiary, which thus were in no way designed to be the price 
for which the crimes mentioned in them might be committed ; nor 
the price of pardon for them after commission. This also explains 
the small and uniform amount of these fees, for the “‘ letters apos- 
tolical’’ were all brief and very similar in tenor. 

? Published at Rome, 1689 ; from which copious extracts are to be found in the 


Jesuit Plettenberg’s ‘‘ Notitia Congregationum et Tribunalium Curie Romane.” 
Hildesheim, 1683. 
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If such a court was to exist, it must have officials; and these 
must be paid for their services. ‘That the mode of paying them 
by fees is liable to great abuses, and so exceedingly objectionable, 
there can be no doubt. In an age of universal venality and cor- 
ruption, it was hardly to be expected that a court having so sin- 
gular a jurisdiction, and where so much was necessarily entrusted 
to subordinate officials, should remain pure. The experience of 
all civilized nations has shown that the foulest sinks of corruption 
in the body politic exist in connexion with courts of justice; not 
so much, however, through the venality of judges as by the 
abuses of their obscure officials, The technicalities which gather 
around a legal system render it in a short time so complicated 
that its mysteries become inexplicable, except to those whose 
lives are devoted to their application and practice. Hence many 
an obscure clerk in our courts derives from his fees an income 
greater than than that of the most learned judge upon the bench. 
These sinks of corruption are worse than the Augean stables ; 
they are like a deep and foul cavern with no outlet, into which 
should Hercules turn the current of a river, it could only cleanse 
them by rending away, by main pressure, its rocky walls. The 
system to be purified must be destroyed. : 

The spiritual courts at Rome, and the Penitentiary in particu- 
lar, were liable to these abuses. ‘The likelihood of corruption is 
always proportioned to the temptation and the prospect of impu- 
nity. In the case of the officials of the Penitentiary, both were 
great. ‘The ability of their clients was the only bound to their 
exactions. No sum could be too great for the penitent to pay 
him who held the key to that paradise he had forfeited. The 
chances of detection were almost nothing. The penitent had 
his absolution, and why should he complain? Even were he so 
disposed, he could not expose the judge without publicly pro- 
claiming himself guilty of some shameful crime. 

Hence gradually arose thatstate of thingsset forth in the Centum 
Gravamina of the German princes. ‘The statements which they 
make are undoubtedly true as matters of fact. The error consists 
in our charging them upon the Roman Church, as though she, by 
her Tax-Book, and Chancery regulations, and penitential canons, 
had sanctioned them; whereas, in fact, they were designed to 
prevent them. 

These abuses in the Penitentiary reached their height about 
1560, and were remedied in the only possible way. The half 
century which witnessed that great reformation in doctrine from 
the Church of Rome, witnessed no less a reformation in manners 
and morals in that Church. A succession of pontiffs arose who 
knew not the vices of an Alexander VI., nor the luxuries of a 
Leo X.; and whose austere sanctity of life, and earnestness of 
zeal, would have done honor to the Waldenses in their mountain 
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fastnesses. This reformation breathed into that Church a new 
life, which enabled her to win from heathendom more ground 
than she had lost to Protestantism. Stringent bulls were put 
forth, regulating the procedures of all the spiritual courts. The 
Penitentiary was remodeled ; the greater part of its functions 
abrogated ; its officials transferred to other offices; and all the 
fees which they had heretofore enjoyed and abused, were utterly 
and entirely abolished. This was finally accomplished by Pope 
Pius V., in 1569, by his 83d “ Constitution,” In omnibus ; where 
he directs that nothing should be received by its officers for writ- 
ing or dispatching letters apostolical ; or even for the materials 
employed in their preparation, nor for the parchment, wax, or ink 
used ; so entirely gratis were its functions to be, that its officials 
were absolutely prohibited from accepting any present, even when 
voluntarily offered. These taxes were thus abolished almost 
simultaneously with the first complaints which were made of the 
abuses growing out of them. Thus, however great those abuses 
might have been, as it was not the design of the Tax-Book to 
occasion them, they cannot in common fairness and honesty be 
charged upon the Church of Rome as its deliberate and authori- 
tive acts. 

The conclusions—most unexpected to ourselves when this 
investigation was commenced—to which we have been brought 
by a weight of evidence of which this article affords, at best, a 
bare sketch, are: that the Tax-Book purporting to be a transcript 
of that put forth at Rome in 1514, by order of Leo X., is alto- 

ether genuine and authentic; but that it it in no wise does, nor 
1s intended so to do, grant permission for the commission of the 
crimes specified ; nor establish a price to be paid for their pardon 
after commission. And that, therefore, as the charge of licensing 
these crimes rests, either mediately or immediately, upon this 
book, it is not sustained by any valid evidence ; and that what- 
ever corrupt individual officials, or dignitaries may have done, no 
such license can in fairness and honesty be laid to the charge of 
the Church of Rome. 

4 Nihil autum pro litterarum confectione, nec etiam pro charta, attramento, cera. 
capsula, cordulis, aliisque rebus ad expeditionem pertinentibus; neque a sponte 


dantibus acceptare possunt, sed omnia gratis expedire debent.—Pius V. Const. 83. 
Magn. Bull. Rom. 
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ARTICLE X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1, Notes Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, in the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. 
By Atsert Barnes. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Leavitt, Trow 
& Co., 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 536, 458. 


Tue first edition of this work, issued in three large octavo volumes, seemed to 
destroy its identity with Mr. Barnes’ series of expository volumes. It had the 
appearance, though not the reality, of being a more elaborate and ambitious per- 
formance; and taking a place in a higher department of Biblical literature, it 
gained perhaps, less credit than it would have gained, if like the rest of his works, 
it occupied the position, and preferred only the claims of Notes. We are among 
those who are glad of the change in form and aspect which the author has made in 
the present edition. By judicious abridgements and elisions, by omitting the sepe- 
rate translation, and by some corrections of style, a condensation has been effected 
which brings the three octavos into the more convenient and comely shape of two 
handsome sized duodecimos—a change of which a reduction of price is not the 
only advantage. 

The exposition of Mr. Barnes is mainly designed for popular use and instruc- 
tion; and with this end in view, though a work of undoubted learning and labor, its 
characteristic excellence lies not in its critical erudition. With a summary, but often 
highly felicitous exposition of the text, it devotes itself to that full and luminous 
illustration of its meaning, which may commend it to the popular apprehension, 
and best enforce its practical truths. In illustrating the fulfillment of prophecy, 
we doubt if there is any other work extant which is so copious and so conclusive. 
All the research of modern travellers and the learning of orientalists are brought to 
the illustration, and a light is thrown upon the text which often imparts a new mean- 
ing to these sublime and lofty prophecies. While, therefore, there may be other 
works which the critical scholar will consult, the Bible reader whose aim is a 
clear apprehension of the meaning, and a vivid impression of truth and signifi- 
cancy of the prophecy, may be commended with unqualified approbation to the 
work before us. The safe exegesis, the copious historical and archelogical illus- 
trations, the familiar lucid style, and above all, the devout and reverent spirit, and 
the practical religious bearing of the work, will give it, in the estimation of Chris- 
tians and scholars, a distinguished place in the voluminous literature of Isaiah, 


2, Hore Bilicale Quotodiane, Daily Scripture Readings. By the late Toomas 
Cuaumers, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue death of Dr. Chalmers, and the discovery of his posthumous works, have given 
so wide a notoriety to this work that its history will need no recital. The Christian 
world was eager to congratulate itself upon a bequest so extensive and so pro- 
mising, and expectations were formed which are probably doomed, in many cases, 
to not a little disappointment. The “readings” are in no sense expository or criti- 
cal. They do not come within the category of the commentary. They are rather 
those practical thoughts which are suggested to the author by the first perusal of 
the p e to which they refer, and constructed more for the reader’s spiritual edi- 
fication a his theological or ethical instruction. The peculiarities of Chalmers’ 
great mind, his logic, his learning, and his fervid capacious imaginatioa, are scarcely 
visible here; his awkward massiveness of style only remaining to identify the work 
as his. But if it be Chalmers in a new aspect, it is nevertheless a most lovely and 
winning aspect. The warmth and glow of feeling which pervade these “ readings,” 
the profound spirituality, and practical sagacity, and kindly tender emotion which 
they display, more than compensate, in a work like this, for any lack of learning 
or eloquence. For personal, practical perusal, with special reference to self-exami- 
nation and to religious feeling, we know aS the whole range of religious 
reading, more fresh, engaging and impressive. ey are so entirely unaffected, so 
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free from common place and cant, and so overflowing with genuine feeling, that 

they catch hold of the reader’s warmest sympathies at once, and suggest the most 

precious trains of thought. The style in which the volumes are issued is very beau- 

tiful, and worthy of the work. Two of thre. have been issued, and this series is to 

be followed by a second, entitled, Hore Biblice Sabbatice. 

3. Greek Reading-Book, for the use of Schools. By Rev. J. A Spencer, A.M 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Tuts work, designed to be the first reading manual for the Greek student, begins by 
early and ingenious lessons in construction, illustrating successively the various 
principles of grammar and particularly the particles. If not a substitute for the 
grammar, it is at least such a repetition of grammatical rules and principles as to 
serve asan admirable drill. ‘The second part is composed of Frederick Jacob's we!l- 
known Greek Reader, to which are added some of the best passages of the Cyropedia 
and Anabasis. The Notes follow these, and then a convenient and copious lexi- 
con—the whole making a portable volume, which we must say, is beautifully and 
accurately printed. Mr. Spencer’s Notes are excellent—a little too profuse perhaps, 
and offering too much assistance to the pupil, to meet the rigid notions of some 
teachers—but they are concisely stated, and replete with learning and good sense 
The work will be found a very convenient text-book. 


4. The Germania and Agricola of Caius Cornelius Tacitus, with Notes for Col- 
leges. By W.S. Tyrer, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst 
College. Wiley and Putman. 


We wish that Prof. Tyler had given an edition of the History, and other works ot 
Tacitus, in the same scholarly and tasteful style, with which he has edited these 
two gems. The spirit and genius of the author have been nicely appreciated ; and 
besides presenting an accurate text, emandated by the results of German criticism, 
the illustrative notes bring the student into that close sympathy with the beauties 
of the author, which give a zest and a meaning to the work of translation. Consid- 
ered as helps, these Notes are certainly admirable—they touch rapidly and precisel: 
upon the point of difficulty, and convey to the pupil the information he needs, and 
no more. It is a finely executed work in all respects, and can {be commended to 
teachers with a degree of confidence that all classical text-books do not deserve. 


5. Pictorial History of England. Harper & Brothers. 


WE have briefly indicated, several times, the high estimate which we had formed of 
this work. We should be glad to notice its completion more at length, if there 
were space: In the higher sense of the word, the work can scarcely be called a his- 
tory. {tis rather an industrious collection of elements, much of which has been 
hitherto suffered to lie in comparative obscurity, and from which a history might be 
constructed, which should better picture forth the life and genius of the British 
people than any yet written. The peculiarity of the work, aside from its pictorial 
illustrations, consists in its copious and careful details of the condition of the people 

While other histories engross themselves with the wars, the vices and successions of 
kings, the movements of cabinets and the intrigues of politicians, this opens the un- 
known but highly interesting page of popular life.—We think it a candid, well 
written and very accurate portraiture of the most interesting features of British his- 
tory; and though it will not supersede Hume, nor forstall Mr. Macaulay’s anticipat- 

ed labors, it may be commended as on the whole, for popular use, the best work of 


the kind extant. 


6. A Greck Grammar, fort he use of Schools and Colleges. By E. A. SopHocues, 
A.M. A New Edition. Hartford: Huntington. 


We may characterise this Grammar as eminently thorough and practical. Its prime 
attention is directed to those principles of grammar, and features of the language, 
which the pupil needs first and most familiarly to know; and in some of these, it 
far exceeds, in extent of illustration, any school grammar of the Greek that we 
know of. ‘The thorough drill in which it exercises the learner at the outset, in the 
peculiarities of accent, literal and syllabic changes, and contractions, &c., is to be 
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specially noticed. It is equally full in illustrating the inflection of words, and es- 
pecially of the verbs, which are presented ingeniously and perspicuously. In these 
two departments the principal merit of the book lies. Its explanation of syntax is 
feeble and not equal to the excellence of the preceding parts. Asa practical work 
for beginners, it has this conclusive proof of its adaptedness, that it has been selected 
by several of the best colleges and institutions, as the one best fitted for the 
purpose. 





7. Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. By Rev. K. Anvine, A.M. 
With an Introduction, by Rev. Grorce B. Cueever, D.D. Leavitt, Trow 
& Co. 


Tere is great industry evinced in the coilection of these anecdotes, and skill in 
their arrangement. The compiler professes to have extracted from the principal 
collections all that were deemed suitable to his scope, and to have added from other 
sources, such as the files of newspapers, and other repositories, a vast number 
besides. They are generally left to stand in the same phraseology in which he 
found them, and consequently have no kind of unity; but they are well classified, 
and accompanied with copious indexes, topical and scriptural. The work forms by 
far the most convenient, as it is undoubtedly the most complete, collection of in- 
teresting facts, incidents, and anecdotes, that can be found. The value of such a 
work as this, for the purposes of the preacher, the teacher, the parent, is too ob- 
viously great to need to be mentioned. Itis finely printed, and issved in parts, 
eight of which will complete the work—price 25 cents each. 











ERRATA. 


Tue article in our last number, on the Saracenic Literature, by Rev. Dr. Beecher. 
was injured in many places, we regret to say, by errors of the press, for which there 
are no other apologies than unavoidable haste in the examination of proofs, and a 
very obscure manuscript. So far as the correction can be made by a note, we would 
now repair the mischief. There are some errors which are so obviously typographi- 
cal that the reader needs no advertisement of them. Others are more adapted to 


mislead. 
On p. 154, line 15, for Alhakim, read Alhakem. 
“6 «© 155, twice, « ‘© Matazalians, ‘‘ Motazalians. 
*€ «€ 156, 11th line from the bottom, for Albategui, read Albategvi. 
«se 6 616th line ‘© Ebu Aluam, * Ebn Eluam. 
“6 «¢ 190, 10% ** ; ** Roman * Romance. 
“eon © Art, « Evil. 
sss sé 610th =«(** ** Duncan, ** Denina. 
“ << 161, 25th “ *“* Beranger, ‘* Berenger. 
sa a o * *“ Tourdain, ‘* Jourdain. 
“as a * “< Farmer, « Turner. 
“ae 15th * *< Trouvires, ‘* Trouveres. 
7: Oe “ deprecate, ‘* depreciate. 


It will be seen that most of these errors occur in the spelling of unusual proper 
names, which being obscurely written, were not strangely misread, <A few other 
mistakes occur in the number, which will be readily perceived. 





